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M Y thanks are due to Mr. Cfement K. 

Shorter for the valuable suggestions 
he made, as the result of which 
additions have been made to the 
Appendices in ttte Second Edition, together with 
other material. I have also thought it desirable, 
at the representation of friends, to change the 
title from “Napoleon: the First Phase” to “The 
‘Boyhood aild Youth of Napoldon,” in order to 
convey to the reader with greater clearness the 
scope of the work. 




INTRODUCTION 


D URING the Hundred Days, tjiere lay 
in Napoleon’s study in the Tuileries 
a packet of papers, sealed with the 
Imperial arms, on the cover of which 
was written, “ A remettre au Cardinal 'Fesch 
senJ.” This packet was carried by Fesch to 
Rome, but he never had the curiosity to open 
it, and it remained sealed and tied up till his 
deatn, on May 13th, 1839. After this event, it 
was carried, with many other papers, to Lyons 
by the Abb6 Lyonnet, his Vicar-General, who 
wrote his life. In the following year, Prince 
Charles- Lucien, die eldest son of Lucien Bona¬ 
parte, opened the packet, but failed to recognize 
the importance gf the papers. He did not there¬ 
fore'claim them for the family, and they remained 
in the possession of Lyonnet. He was hesitating 
whether he should present them to some library, 
or sell them for the benefit of the poor, wheft 
William Libri, the well-known collector, who had 
h^ard of their existence, succeeded in purchasing 
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them for about ^300. Libri eventually soldi the 
manuscripts to Lord Ashburnkam, but it is only 
too probable that before this was done he had 
disposed of fragments of the collection to other 
persons. Some of these papers were published 
by Libri in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
in L'Illustration. In 1881, Prince Napoleon 
became aware of the existence of these docu¬ 
ments. By the kindness of Lord Ashbuirnham 
they were deposited for some days in the 'British 
Museum, in order that they might be examined, 
and a catalogue of them was made by M. Masson, 
together with a transcript of the most important 
papers. 

When the Ashburnham collection was sold 
in 1884, the papers passed into the hands of the 
Italian Government, and they'were deposited in 
the - Laurentian Library at Florence, where they 
are still to be seen. Here they'came under 
the charge of Signor Biagi, the Director of the 
Library, who intended to publish them; and had 
them carefully copied, and in 1895 they were 
published by MM. Masson and Biagi, in a book 
entitled “Napoleon Inconnu.” M. Masson added 
to the manuscripts some notes on the early life 
cf Napoleon, drawn from other, papers, which 
were either in the Libri packet, or which came 
into his hands from other sources, especially 
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^fronj.Corsican families connected with Napoleon’s 
yyouth. They included some valuable documents 
which had been left in the Napoleon house at 
Ajaccio by Jdadame Mere, concealed under a 
heap of coal by M. Levie-Landino, and exposed 
to the ravage's of damp and rats. 

M. Arthur Chuquet, well known for his ad¬ 
mirable history of the wars of the Revolution, 
has consecrated three volumes to the life of 
^Napolebn, from his birth to the siege of Toulon. 
He bases his work on the writings of Jung, Du 
Teil, and Coston, but above all on the documents 
of* Masson? the knowledge of which is indis¬ 
pensable to the proper understanding of the 
subjec t. But M. ’Chuquet has done much more 
than 'this. With unrivalled industry and acute¬ 
ness he has got together a number of facts about 
* (Corsica, about the condition of the military 
schools of France, and especially about those in 
which the young Napoleon was educated, which 
throw a flood of light on the situation. He 
depicts 4 or us, not only Napoleon as he was in 
his childhood, boyhood, and youth, but invests 
him with an atmosphere which makes us almost 

as familiar with him as if we had been his con- 

• 

temporaries. These two.works, the “Napoleon* 
inconnu ” of Masson &nd “ La Jeunesse de 
Napoleon ” of Chuquet, furnish us with all the 
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information necessary for an adequate under-/ 
standing of Napoleon’s youth But I have not 
stopped at this, and there is no book contained 
in the admirable bibliography of Kircheisen, 
which bears on this period, which I have not 
examined so far as was necessary foir my purpose. 
At the same time, I have kept in view that I am 
not writing a History of France, or of Europe 
between the years 1769 and 1793, but only a 
personal account of Napoleon during this period. 
If the result is to place the character of Napoleon 
in, a'more favourable, I may say, in a more 
‘human, light, I may justify myself by the words 
of Cicero in his speech Pro Sulla: “ Omnibus in 
rebus, judices,. quae graviores 1 majoresque , sunt, 
quid quisque voluerit, cogitaverit, admiserit, non 
ex crimine sed ex meritis ejus qui arguitur est 
ponderandum. Neque enim potest quisquam 
nostrum subito fingi, neque cujusquam repente 
vita mutari aut natura converti.” 
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NAPOLEON 


CHAPTER I 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 


JAPOLEON BONAPARTE was 
bom at Ajaccio on August 15 th, 1769, 
th e son of Charles-Marie de Bona¬ 
parte and of Marie-Letizia Ramolino. 

The family of Bonaparte was probably of Tus¬ 
can origin, and was originally settled at Florence. 
In the eleventh century a branch of the family 
established itself at San Miniato, where a Canon 
Filippo Buonaparte faas living in the last years 
of the eighteenth* century. Charles Bonaparte 
visited this distant cousin when he went to take 
his degree of Doctor of Laws at the University 
of Pisa, and Napoleon slept at his house on 
June 29th, 1796. Another branch of the same 
fiunily was established at Sarzana, a city well 
known to the students of Dante. From this 
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place Francesco Buonaparte removed to Corsica, 
In the year 1529. He. was# the direct ancestor 
of Napoleon. The family lived at Ajaccio, but 
their principal possessions were at Bocognano 
and Bastelica, at a considerable distance from die 


capital/ 

Napoleon’s father was a handsome, courtly 
gentleman of unusual culture and distinguished 
manners. He was generally in want of money, 
and showed considerable ingenuity and address 
in obtaining the assistance which he c needed. 
On June 2nd, x 764, a * the age of eighteen, he 
married Letizia Ramolino, four years younger 
than himself, a girl of singular beauty. She 
belonged, like her husband, to a Florentine 
family, which settled in Corsica at the end of^ 
the fifteenth century; indeed, in Corsica, her 
falhily is regarded as superior to that of the 
Bonapartes. Her father died when she was 
five years old, and two years afterwards her 
mother married a Captain Fesch, of Swiss origin. 
From this union was born, in 1763, an only 
son, Joseph Fesch, afterwards Cardinal, who 
was therefore Napoleon’s unde, but only six 
years older than himself. , 

Madame Mfcre, as she was afterwards called, 
preserved her good looks* and her youthful 
appearance till old age. 7.She Was full of courage 
spirits, and followed her husband through 
woods and . mountainside Jw* days of 
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ao with severity. 

C ^ ast * sement °* 

^p»ftsi^t^|. at^hisl|j?andmother, and called 
witch, Letifciawas very angry, and 
3apOleofV knowing that he would be punished, 
sept out of her way. However, going to his 
edroom to dress for dinner, she followed him, 
nd taking advantage of his deshabille, gave 
tim a good thrashing. Napoleon derived from 
tis mother many of his strongest qualities 
mong others his habit of economy. The 
ieyqjtion between mother and son, which lasted 
hfbughout their lives, is one of the most 
te&qj^ful episodes in modern history. Charles 
kgaaparte lost his father at the age of fourteen, 
:ril was brought up under the fostering care oi 
tis unde Lucien, Archdeacon of the Cathedral 
^ Ajaccio. He was devoted to the cause of 
> p^| ser5(«9l JS his aide-de-camp, and was re- 
as his probable successor; 
th Letizia could not have 
^he intervention of Ffeoli; 
out,. the Bonaparte* 
- 9t j? rance< The pro- 
youth of Corsica, ** 

was the corapo*iti®tt' 


\-■ • ..•. v - p£' Jv? m 


|%<* * - 

$$?■ -‘^'frVy • * j*£^sS 



Helena* When the C|ajraicati ^ 
defeated at Ponte Nuovo, ,t*ie Bonapai^a* ted 
to take refuge in rt^quis, and Let&ia 
accompanied her husbaridthftfagh the brushwood 
and across the bridgeless, rivers with Joseph in 
her arms and Napoleon in her womb. Eventually* 
Charles saw that resistance was hopeless, and 
that the wisest course was to give in to the 
French. He also hoped to obtain a place under 
government. In fact, in February, 1771, he was 
appointed assessor of the Royal Jurisdiction of 
Ajaccio, one of the eleven jurisdictions into which 
the island was then divided, his duty being to 
assist the judge, both in civil and crifhinal affairs, 
and to take his place when he was absent. 
Charles, we must remember, had previously 
taken the degree of Doctor of Laws in’ the 
University of Pisa. From this moment he be¬ 


came a devoted Royalist, and paid court toi 
the two French commissioners, Marbceuf and 
Bouchepom. - 


In June, 1777, Charles„Boi 
deputy of the nobility, to reffc£ 
of Corsica at Versailles. Hh - 
the close of 1778, and retut 
pf 1779. His devotion to J 
*epaid. Marbceuf became >gd 
(named after Jbd^t 
Napoleon at the military a 
sent Marianna to St. 






was bom 

'A|$^!«^^''Augusi 15th, 1769, the? Feast of 
the As#a»fifcfon of the. Virgin. His mother was 
On her way to the mid-day Mass when ahewps 
seized with the pains of labour and could nit c 
reach her bedroom. It is said that the child ^ 
ehfcCifed the world with a great noise, as if he 
to take possession of it. The itMfte 
Is rare, but not unknown. NaiiOle^l^ 
great-grandfather had, in the early parfc 

■ ntUry, called his three awns^Ips^fi^* 6 ' 
p|; Lucien, and Na|>oleoh1ffik^hW 
p| ; follow his example* fnVhen 
came Consul he conceived a disgust 
ie, but this passed ’ away, and he 
Agnized its power. It has been 
Was really the eldest son, and that 
*in 1768, but careful examination of 
thtf ^yldeOce shows this to be a mistake. 
Letizia’s eldest child, a boy, was bom in 176$, 
and died in 1768. 'According to the determina¬ 
tion above mentioned, he bore the name of Joseph* 
•and Joseph, who was born just before he died, 
called Nabulione. But on the deat%il 
Joseph was inserted before ^ 
.in- the register, as being the name * 


register, as being the name * 
family, whilst the 


*} 
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The Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon 

no other. The whole family regarded Joseph 
as the eldest son, although'Napoleon was* in 
fact, the head of it. 

In a document written before 1789, called 
“ Epochs of My Life,” Napoleon states that he 
was born August 15th, 1769, and the certificate 
of Napoleon’s baptism still exists. It is signed 
by the godfather, the godmother, and the father 
of the child, and by the clerk o^the parish of 
Ajaccio, Diamante. It is dated July 21st, 1771’, 
and states that in the paternal house, by per¬ 
mission of the Reverend Lucien Bonaparte, the 
.holy ceremonies and prayers have been ad¬ 
ministered to Napoleon, born August 15th, 1769. 

The nearest relations of thp young Napoleon 
were, in the first place, his father’s mother, Maria 
Saveria Bonaparte, generaljy called Minanna 
Saveria, who lived and died in the Napoleon 
house in the Rue St. Charles. She was on ex-' 
cellent terms with Letizia, whose only complaint 
was that she spoiled the children. Besides this, 
there was his mother’s sister, Gertrude Paravicini, 
whom he called “ Zia Gertrude ” (Aunt Gertrude), 
and his mother's* aunt, Mariarfha Pietra Santa, 
whose daughter married an Arrighi. 

Before we enter upon a narrative of Napoleon’s 
life, it will be well to give some account of the 
condition of Corsica at, this time. Corsica had 
belonged to Genoa, but, exasperated by bad 
government, had risen in rebellion, and* was 
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l< «he few fortresses left to her in the 
^ w t<? save the garrisons which Were 
onedy fc their citadels by Paoli, ^slced for 
jco from Louis XV. France, at this time, 
Genoa several millions, and it was agreed 
the debt should be paid by French troops 
n»emg allowed to garrison the fortresses for four 
years. When this arrangement came to an end 
m 1766* Genoa ceded Corsica to France. .Paoli 
protested that Genoa had no right to dispose of 
.•Corsicans as if they were cattle, but no .atten¬ 
tion was paid to him. Paoli still held out, but 
was defeated on May 9 th, 1769, in the battle of 
Ponte Nuovo. He left the island on June i*th. 
and took refuge first in Tuscany and then in 
vfcngland. 

Corsica thus became French in 1769, but the 
acquisition of the island was not popular in 
Prance, and many were of opinion that it would 

‘ f k C ° uld be once for aI1 submerged in 
the Mediterranean. Choiseul and others argued 

?. at >* f . Coi ? ca were of little use to France, it 
^ disastrous to expose it to the power 
* Any enemy in possession of 

intercept«the communications of 
^aun, lt»ly, and the Levant, so that 
Languedoc would 
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be exposed to attack. On the other hand, it 
secured to its possessors the? command of the k 
Mediterranean. 

Corsica was governed by two commissioners, 
appointed by the King, one styled ‘the governor, 
the other the intendant, one military, l^ie other civil. 
The governors at this period were Marbceuf, 
1772-1786, and Barrin, 1786-1790. The best 
known of the intendants was Boucheporn, who 
held office for ten years, from 1775-1 785, and was" 
known as the Grand Vizir of Marbceuf The 
judicial administration of the island was com¬ 
mitted to a Conseil Superieur, which was a kind 
of 'parliament, and to a number of royal jurisdic¬ 
tions. .The Conseil Superieur, created in 1768, sat 
at Bastia, and consisted of a first and second pre¬ 
sident, ten councillors, of whom six were French 
and four Corsican, a French procureur-gen6ral 
a»d his substitute, a greffier, and two secretary- * 
interpreters. The governor had thb privilege of 
sitting in this parliament, and had a deliberative 
voice. Each jurisdiction contained a judge-royal, 
an assessor, a procureur du" roi, and a greffier. 
The first three officers were always appointed in 
ratio of two Corsicans to one Frenchman. 

The civil government of the island, organized 
in 1771, was on this wise. First came the paese, 
or village, governed by a e Podesta*and two Fathers 
of the village elected by heads of families over' 
twenty-five years of age; then the pievi, or 
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cantofr, governed by a Podesth. Maggiore, elected 
evefy year from thelmost considerable personages 
of the pieve\ then the province, at the head of 
which was an inspector of noble rank, appointed 
by the king. 

Corsica wqs constituted as a pays d'etat, with 
three orders—clergy, nobles, and tiers 6 tat. The 
Estates met at Bastia, each order having twenty- 
three deputies. The deputies of the clergy were 
file five bishops of the island, who might be 
represented by their vicars-general, and eighteen 
pievani, or deans, elected by the assemblies of 
the ten provinces, monks being excluded. At _ 
the close of* each session the Estates nominated 
a permanent commission of twelve nobles, called 
the Nobili Dodici, and it was arranged that a 
member of the twelve should always be attached 
to the suite of the Royal Commissioners. 
f Nobility had not been recognized in Corsica 
before the French occupation, as the Genoese 
had done everything in their power to debase 
the Corsican aristocracy. They had deprived 
them of, education, had kept them out of high 
office, and jhad forbidden them to engage in 
commerce, for fear they should become rich. 
There was, therefore, little difference in Corsica 
between the manner of dress and of life of nobles 
and peasants. The new French Government 
pursued a different policy. They set themselves 
to develop and foster a class of men who could 
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k® attached to the- government by intereSl, and 
would prove a counterpoise t <3 the clergy and‘the 
tiers Mat. They therefore established a nobility, 
accepting as proof such titles as could be got 
together. The Bonapartes were Assisted in this 
research by the Grand Duke of .Tuscany and 
by the Archbishop of Pisa. They bore a count’s 
coronet, and their arms were gules, two bars 
azure, between two stars of the second, and the 
letters B. P. 1 As we have said, the twelve noble# 
and the ten inspectors of provinces were drawn 
entirely from the nobility, while the children of 
. noble families were admitted gratuitously to the 
College Mazarin, the Seminary of *Aix, to. the 
fOy|l military schools, and to, the ladies’ college 
*?f Cyr. Marbceuf did his best to inspire the 
ioiftewhat uncultivated Corsicans with French 
refinement. They began to adopt French 
fashions of dress, but the effect was somewhat 
ludicrous at first. Before this the* children used 
to walk about with bare feet, and the girls used to 
fetch water from the fountain and carry it home 
on their heads. Besides this, Corsicans were 
admitted into etfery regiment t>f the army, and 
a special Corsican regiment was formed—the 
Royal-Corse. The Corsicans paid but few taxes. 
Indeed, the island was a burden to the Exchequer, 

1 A more correct version of the arms is gules, two bends argent * 

between two mullets of the second. * 

€• 
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and ‘did not pay its expenses by the sum of 
^odlooo livres a yedh 

Still the islanders were discontented, and 
regretted their loss of liberty. A general once 
said to a pesffeant, “In the days of your Paoli 
you paid double what you do now.” “ Yes,” 
replied the peasant; “ but then we gave, now you 
take.” The flag of Corsica was argent, a Moor’s 
head .proper, bandaged over the eyes. It was 
^forbidden by the French, but was used by the 
islanders whenever they found a chance. 

Peace was maintained in Corsica, but only by 
a system of ^terror. The possession of guns was, 
forbidden, as was also the sale of stiletti, but there 
was great difficulty in putting down assassination. 
Corsica was at first governed by the War Office. 
In 1773 it was made over to the Abb6 Terray to 
farm the taxes, as controlleur-general; before 
ithe Revolution it was restored to the War Office. 
But it always* remained a prey to financiers, fed 
upon by Frenchmen, and despoiled by a bureau¬ 
cracy. It felt itself oppressed, and was dis¬ 
affected.* Indeed, the faults of the government 
gave only too muih reason for this disloyalty. 

• The accounts of Napoleon’s infancy have been 
garnished by a number of stories which are 
entirely devoid of foundation. The most trust¬ 
worthy narrative is derived from his mother, 
ohe only kept a single servant. The first of 
these 'was Mammuccia Caterina, who received 
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although 

; her; > 'SneXXJhfc& ; *Bpej| 
Next carfle tlje 

^'Joseph brought ft^ Tuscany. 
Sbe ffici kafifrahied Madame Let|£ii^^4|rywh^, 
grei|^$ftd ; with her, and died, riiiiilpll^a.ouse' in 
; I§fSF- In 1813 Napoleon gave of 

l$O0 francs. Still more important 
Href-hurse, Camilla Ilari, wife of-fi^^l^Uor, of 
Ajaccio. She worshipped her foster-child. When 
Nnppleon anchored in the bay of Ajaccfe* on his 
from Egypt, he perceived in;|fe|;!C]rowd 
Jman clothed in black, who cried|!ij|^>* Caro 
He replied, “ Madre.” , WJi%i he dis¬ 
ced she said to him, “ My son, I' gave you 
3 g||lRQl$ of my heart; I can now only offer you 
pnilkof my goat;” and she held out a bottle 
He never forgot her. SHe was present 
coronation, and was presented to the Popf> 
her his blessing, and to Josephit^^wlK) 
aptefo&r -diamonds. She talked -with 
^Xl(pp6ur and a half .in the Corsican y,x|a$ip|' 
H^piiieon- $aid; ‘-Poor Pope.^^lfe^|^^p^e ; ' 

"|lth& 

m ’ 1 ' .’ 
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th&tnilk of my goat; ” and she held out a bottle 
He never forgot her. SHe was present 
coronation, and was presented to the Pope, 
«Mpi|avei her his blessing, and to Josephine, 
glf^hier diamonds. She talked with £h ' 
■f^'Xip^our and a half in the Corsican 
'N^^teon: ,;Said,' U Poor Pope h;; 
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woftuftt in Corsica.” tier husband, Poli, dung 
bo N apoleonto the last, and did hot make hi* 
submission to the English till May, 1816. 

Napoleon’s mother tells us that she had 
arranged a large empty room for die children 
to play in. t While the others were Jumping 
about, drawing and scribbling on the walls, 
Napoleon used to beat a drum, wield a sabre 
of wood, and draw soldiers on the walls ranged 
in order of battle. He was very industrious^ and 
showed *a great capacity for mathematics. His 
first teachers were nuns. They were very fond 
of him, and called him the mathematician.. He 
then went td the school which formerly belonged 
to die Jesuits. He exchanged every day the 
piece of white bread given him for lunch for the 
rough brown bread of the common soldier, in 
order that he might accustom himself to soldiers* 
fare. At the age of eight he had such a passion 
for arithmetic that a shed was built for him 
behind the house, where he might work undis¬ 
turbed. Sunk in meditation, he walked about in 
the evening with his Stockings about his heels, and 
was much jeered at in consequence. Letizia has 
told us that on May 5th, 1777, the family bailiff 
brought to their house two young and spirited 
horses. Napoleon mounted one of them, and, 
to .the terror of *tevery ope, galloped off to the 
form^laughing at their fright. Before he re- 
t«*h«d he examined the mechanism of the mill 
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carefully, asking how much corn it could cfgrind 
in an hour, and, on being t®ld, calculated that* 
it could grind so much in a day, and so much in a 
week. When the farmer brought the child back, 
he told his mother that, if he lived, he would 
become the foremost man in the world. Genius, 
industry, and the power of inspiring and feeling 
deep affection were the chief notes of Napoleon’s 
early childhood. 

' At the same time traces of an imperious dis-j 
position were not wanting. Napoleon confessed 
that at this time he was turbulent, aggressive, 
and quarrelsome. He was afraid of no one, but 
bit and scratched without reference ft) inequality 
of size and age. J oseph, although the elder, was 
no match for him. The two boys went together 
at a later period, to a school kept by an Abb6 
Recco, to whom Napoleon left 20,000 francs in 
his will. Here the boys, according to the present-, - 
custom of some Jesuit schools, were arranged 
on benches opposite each other, under the names 
of Romans and Carthaginians. To encourage 
emulation, the walls were * hung with o swords, 
shields, spears, and standards made of wood or 
pasteboard, and the division which was superior, 
in work carried off a trophy from the other. 
Joseph, as the elder, was classed as a Roman; 
but Napoleon, who dic^ not likfe to be a Cartha¬ 
ginian, persuaded him to change places, which h€ 
good-naturedly assented to. 



CHAPTER II 


BRIENNE 


G HARLES BONAPARTE determined 
to make Joseph a priest and Napoleon 
a soldier. Marbceuf promised to give 
the latter a scholarship in one of the 
Royal Military Schools, and to procure for the 
former an ecclesiastical benefice by means of his- 
nephew, the Bishop of Autun. He proposed to 
place both of them at the College of Autun, then 
one of the best public schools in France, which has 
sometimes been called the French Eton. Joseph 
was to study classics, and Napoleon to remain a 
short time to Iparn French. On December 15th, 
1778, the father left Ajaccio with his two little 
boys, one aged nine and the other ten. He also 
had with him Fesch, his brother-in-law, aged 
fifteen, who was intending to coipplete his studies 
at the Semlhary of Aix, and his cousin, Aurelio 
Varese, who had been appointed sub-deacon to 
the bishop of Autun. They reached Autun, as 
Napoleon tells ua in his notes, on January 1st, 
4779 . The two brothers Vere placed under the 
care of the Abbd de Chardon, who, in 1823, 
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wrote his impressions to a friend. He# says, 

“ Napoleon arrived at Autun with his brother . 
Joseph at the commencement of the year 1779, 
accompanied by his father (who, as you perhaps 
remember, was a very handsome <nan), and the 
Abb6 de Varese, who afterwards became Grand 
Vicar of Autun, doubtless to his own great astonish¬ 
ment, and at a later period married, and was 
made Commissioner of War.” 

Joseph was thought to be a good boy, shy,, 
quiet, without ambition. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, was pensive and sombre, taking no part in 
games, and walking about alone, which is not 
unnatural, as he could not speak French. He 
fired up at the mention of Corsica, and said that 
if the French had been only'four to one, they 
would never have had Corsica; but they were 
ten to one. He was cleverer than Joseph, and 
learned with greater facility. Chardon tells ua f 
that in three months he learned sufficient French' 
to converse fluently, and to write little'exercises, 
If Chardon told him anything, he would listen 
with his eyes and mouth open, and if the same 
thing were repealed, he did not attend, and when 
rebuked said, “ Sir, I know that already.” 

Whilst Napoleon was at Autun, his father 
was completing the arrangements for entering 
him at one of the military schools. For this two 
things were necessary—a certificate of nobility 
for four generations, and a certificate of poverty. 



Brienne 

About the first there was no difficulty, as the 
*jBonapartes could show eleven generations of 
nobility, and Charles was about to appear before 
the King at Versailles as the representative of 
the nobility of Corsica. For the second, four 
Corsicans certified that Charles, although noble, 
had no fortune except his pay as assessor, and 
could not give his children the education suited 
to their rank. Hozier de Serigny, the King’s 
^genealogist and historiographer, asked Charles 
llome questions, which were answered as follows : 
that Ramolino was the family name of his wife; 
that his own name was Charles-Marie; that he 
used the pajticule de, but that it was generally 
omitfed in Italy; that he wrote his name Buona¬ 
parte ; and that the name Napoleon, which was 
Italian, could not be translated- into French. 
Napoleon remained at Autun three months. 
-The register of the college has this entry : “ M. 
>Neapoleonne ,de Buonaparte pour trois mois 
vingt jours cent onze livres, douze sols, huit 
deniers, hi/. 12s. 8 d.’’ 

In consequence of the efforts of his father, 
Napoleod was appointed by thg War Office, in 
January, to the royal military school of Tiron, in 
fe Perche, but for some reason of which we are 
ignorant this arrangement was changed, and he 
was sent to Brienne. He left Autun on April 23rd, 
talcing leave of his brother, who was to remain 
there five years longer. They loved each other 
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dearly, and Joseph was in tears, while Napoleon 
shed only one tear, which he endeavoured tocon** 
ceal. The Abbd Simon, the sub-principal, who was 
present, said to Joseph, “ Your brother has shed 
only one tear, but that shows his sorrow at leaving 
you as much as all yours.” Here there is a dis¬ 
crepancy in the dates. Napoleon, in his notes, 
says that he left for Brienne on May 12th, whereas 
we know that he left Autun on April 23rd. It 
is probable that he spent the intervening time 
with M. de Champeaux, at his country house of 
Thoisy-le-Ddsert, but the matter is of no great 
importance. 

The military schools, of which ' Brienne was 
one, were founded by Louis XVI., on the advice 
of St. Germain, Minister of ‘ War, in 1776, so 
that they were now only three years old. They 
were twelve in number, and, strangely enough, 
were all administered by religious orders. Tim .. 
Benedictines had Soreze, Tiron, and four others ; 
the Oratorians, Tournon and three others; the 
Regular Canons of the Saviour administered the 
school of Pont-k-Mousson, and the Minims that 
of Brienne. Each of these ^establishments had 
from fifty to sixty of the poor nobility, receiving 
a free education at the cost of the king. For 
each pupil a yearly sum of about £28 was paid 
by quarterly instalments in advance. For this 
sum the monks undertook to give each pupil <x ^ 
separate room or cell, to place them in a building 
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apart,** to feed and dothe them, to teach them 
^writing, French, Latin, German, history and 
geography, mathematics, drawing, music, dancing, 
and fencing. As it was part of the plan of 
St Germain that these young nobles sho.uld not 
be educated by themselves, the monks were to 
receive at least an equal number of pensioners to 
be educated with them. The pupils entered the 
colleges at the age of eight or nine ; they remained 
jSix years in the school, and during this time they 
were forbidden to leave it on any pretext what¬ 
ever, even if they had relations in the neighbour¬ 
hood. During the long vacation, which lasted 
from September 15th to November 2nd, they had 
only one lesson a day and plenty of recreation. 

St. Germain drew up minute instructions for 

the conduct of the students. They were to dress 

themselves, keep their clothes in order, and to 

■dispense with every kind of attendance. Up to 

*the age of twelve their hair was to be cut short; 

afterwards a pigtail was to be worn, but powder 

was to be used only on Sundays and saint-days. 

The bed.was to be 'simple, with only one rug, 

except in ca$es of delicate health. They were to 

receive a rude and vigorous education, calculated 

to form strong bodies, to have great liberty of 

movement and plenty of games, and not to be kept 

too long in school* They were not to waste their 

time in the writing of Latin verses, or oratorical 

themes; geography and history were to be learnt 

* 
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together. They were to read biographies offgreat 

men, and especially Plutarch’s “ Lives,” and to*. 

feed their memories on the fine historic scenes of 

the French theatre. The study of mathematics 

was to be subordinate to that of <the art of war, 

» 

and that of drawing to fortification, castrameta- 
tion, and military topography. Logic and ethics 
were to be taught without metaphysical super¬ 
fluities. All corporal punishment was forbidden 
as injurious to the health, staining the soul, ancL 
depraving the character. These instructions' 
form an interesting treatise on the principles of 
education. 

c 

When the boys had spent six “years at the 
college and finished their education, they' were 
to be placed as gentlemen cadets in his Majesty’s 
army. For this purpose St. Germain instituted 
an annual examination, to be held at Brienne in 
the beginning of September. Those who failed 
to pass remained at Brienne fora year longer,! 
while those who distinguished themselves re¬ 
ceived exhibitions and medals. This scheme of 
St. Germain was never carried into effect, but the 
colleges were inspected every year by govern¬ 
ment inspectors, each visit lasting ten days. 
Those of the King’s scholars who seemed more 
fit to be priests or magistrates than soldiers 
were transferred to c the collie of La Fl&che. 
The reports of these inspectors still exist, and 
are very interesting. We learn from them that 
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the bdht of the military colleges was that of Pont- 
^-hfousson. Reynaud, the inspector, gives it 
unreserved praise. The class-rooms, the refec¬ 
tories (where the canons dined at the same table 
with the boysj, the playgrounds, the dormitories 
were excellent, and the pupils exhibited a good 
tone and perfect manners. Next to Pont-h- 
Mousson came Sor&ze ; Tiron, to which Napoleon 
was nearly sent, was out of the world, and its 
•'pupils wgre considered to be coarse and rough; 
the worst of all, perhaps, was Vendome. 

The college of Brienne, originally a monastery, 
was built at 9 the foot of the hill on which the 
ChStaau stands. It became a college in 1730, 
but had very few pupils, and in 1776 was made 
a royal military school. To meet these new 
duties the Minims spent not less than ^6000. It 
held from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
fetudents. They slept in two corridors, each of 
which held seventy chambers, or cells, each of 
them six feet square, furnished with a strap bed, 
a water-jug, and basin. These cubicles were 
only used for sleeping, and were locked up at 
night. These was a bell communicating with the 
eorridor, in which a servant slept. The class¬ 
rooms were employed both for instruction and for 
private study. Meals were taken in a common 
diriing-hall, large enough to contain a hundred 
and eighty persons, and the tables were served 
with sufficient generosity. The cadets changed 
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their linen twice a week ; they wore a bliffe coat 
with red facings and white‘‘metal buttons, frith' 
the arms of the college ; their waistcoat was blue 
faced with white, their breeches blue or black 
according tb circumstances ; they c wore an over¬ 
coat in winter. Their studies comprised Latin, 
which was their principal literary study, French 
poetry, but no Greek. The Latin authors studied 
were the Colloquies of Erasmus, Eutropius, 
Phaedrus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, 'Caesar, 
Sallust, Livy, Cicero, and Horace. It is inte¬ 
resting to know, in view of Napoleon’s later 
career, that Vertot’s “ Histoire des Chevaliers de 
Make ” was regarded as a classical book, which 
had to be learned by heart or analyzed, and that 
the history of France, ’from the origin of the 
monarchy to the reign of Louis XVI., was 
studied, besides that of Greece and Rome. 
Geography was learnt, but no natural science ;*• 
mathematics and German formed 'a regular part 
of the course. It seems natural for a people to 
learn the language of their last enemies. Drawing 
and dancing were learnt, and music up to 1783, 
when English Was substituted for it. Napoleon 
wrote a bad hand, which Lucien attributed to 
the evil teaching of Brienne. 

On the whole the school was in a bad state, 
and eventually fell into complete disorder. The 
Minims had probably undertaken a task beyonft 
their powers. When Napoleon c entered .the 
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estabftfchment the Superior was Pere Ldluc, who 
was** quite incompetent. After several warnings 
he was removed, and his place was taken by 
Pere Louis Berton, who was rough and pompous, 
and was judgfid by Napoleon to be top hard. 
Schoolmasters of this type do not even succeed 
in securing discipline. His brother, Jean Bap¬ 
tiste Berton, was sub-principal, and is said to 
have been once a grenadier. The mathematical 
masters .were Pere Patrauld—whom Napoleon 
praised, and who was probably an excellent 
teacher—and Pere Kehl, an Alsatian, who also 
taught German. Pichegru, the famous general, . 
who .is always spoken of as one of Napoleon’s 
masters, had charge, in a subordinate capacity, 
of the elementary class, and gave Napoleon 
lessons at the end of 1779 or the beginning of 
1780. He was very poor, and was nephew of 
a Sister of Charity who directed the infirmary. 
He desired t& become a Minim, but Pere Pat¬ 
rauld told him that he was reserved for something 
better. He entered the artillery in 1780, and 
commanded the army of the Rhine in 1793. 
Napoleon had a cbnfused recollection of him as 
a tall man in a lay dress. French grammar was 
taught by Pere Dupuy, and Napoleon conceived 
such a respect for his critical faculty that he 
submitted his first work,* the “ Lettres sur la 
torse,” to his judgment before publication. His 
dancing master was Javilliers ; and at the public 
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speech day of 1781, Napoleon was 6ne Jf ' the 
thirty-seven who gave‘a jMblic exhibition of' 
deportment, and one of seventeen wha executed 
a country dance. In 1807 he asked the Countess 
Potocka, how she thought he danced, “Sire," 
she said, “ for a great man you dance per¬ 
fectly.” He danced, as consul, at the Malmaison, 
and Lucien said of him, “We are very fond of 
dancing, and Napoleon likes dancing and dances 
very well.” 

Such was the organization of the school of 
Brienne when Napoleon was studying there. 
The inspector, Reynaud, says of it that the boys 
are fairly well behaved, that their food is good, 
that the buildings are not bad ; but that the 
teaching is weak in everything except mathe¬ 
matics, and that general culture is deficient. 
Reynaud says nothing about morals; but it is 
unfortunately true that Brienne was notorious 4 
for its immorality, and that it was deeply tainted 
with the vice which is too often found in large 
public boarding-schools. Indeed the “ nymphs ” of 
Brienne were proverbial. Napoleon was greatly 
horrified at this'state of things, which offended 
at once his high principle, his purity, and his» 
pride; and the stories which are told about his 
unsociability, if they have any truth, probably 
arise from his reluctance to mix with his com¬ 
panions upon their own terms. At the san&e' 
time the boys were kept strictly to their iel^etis 
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12jey?esttehded Mass*«irery day and went to 
fession once a month. This regime, coupled 
with what has been mentioned above, rather 
tended to weaken Napoleon’s religious ,beliefs. 
The boys were proud of the speed with which 
Mass could be said. P&re Chateau got through 
his masses for the dead in four minutes and a 
half. P£re Berton took ten minutes, and P 4 re 
Avia eighteen or twenty minutes, and was voted 
a bore. 

There is no doubt that Napoleon, while at 
Brienne, and especially at first, felt deeply the 
separation from his own beloved country, the 
room in which he was born, the garden in which 
he played, and the glorious sun of his native 
land. As a foreigner with a curious name he 
was naturally laughed at, and Napolionne, as 
he pronounced it, was turned into La paille au 
nez, “the straW on the nose”—not a very pro¬ 
found witticism. His teacher of geography 
persisted in describing Corsica as a dependency 
of ! Italy* an island conquered by France. 
NapoIeoQb»Qiaintaihed his old* enthusiasm for 
Paoli, and dreamed of some day recovering the 
independence of the island with his assistance. 
He lived a solitary existence, sullen and ill- 
tempered. Like* the other students, he had a 
IlirdetfieP life own, but he surrounded his With 
ti^n^Mile ciMl plaitted it with trees*; Here he 
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spent his time dreamingf 'and reading, driving 
off’by force any one who disturbed his solitude.' 
He was naturally unpopular, as he admitted in 
after years; but he never complained to the 
monks,, against whom he nourished a spirit of 
rebellion. Being flogged for this, he bore his 
punishment without a murmur; but once, having 
to do penance by dining on his knees at the door 
of the refectory, he was seized with such a violent 
attack of nerves that he became very ill, and his*‘ 
punishment had to be remitted. 

Napoleon had no respect either for his teachers 
or his companions, and having no respect could 
have no affection. At last this state of things 
reached a crisis. The school was organized by 
the Principal in companies of cadets, and the 
command of one of these was given to Napoleon. 
But the other commanders held a court-martial 
in due form, and decided that Napoleon was w 
unworthy to command his comrades because he 
disdained their affection. The sentence was read 
to him, and he was degraded from his rank; but 
he bore his humiliation with such gentleness that 
the hearts of the schoolboys \frere tu^n^d towards 
him. He became popular, lost his unsociability,, 
and mingled with their games. During the 
severe winter of 1783 Napoleon built a square 
fort of snow with fotr bastioAs and a rampart 
three feet and a half long. The attack ancf t 
defence were made with snowballs.. 'In all these 
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operations Napoleon distinguished himself by his 
jpctitfity and invention, constantly designing new 
manoeuvres. The fame of the fort spread beyond 
the school, and the townsmen of Brienne came 
to visit it. '• 

During his stay at Brienne, Napoleon re¬ 
mained short of stature. His shoulders were 
broad, but his olive complexion gave him the 
appearance of ill-health. His eyes were bright 
»gnd piercing, his forehead spacious and promi¬ 
nent, his* lips delicately shaped, and his whole 
appearance denoted ardour and energy. He was 
very passionate, and his schoolfellows were afraid 
of him. His brother Lucien, who spent four 
months with him at Brienne, tells us that he re¬ 
ceived him without the slightest sign of emotion, 
that he was very serious, and not at all amiable 
in his manners. The effect of Brienne was to 
{drive him back upon himself and to harden his 
personality. His whole soul was devoted to the 
profession of arms, and he began to be conscious 
that he was born to impose his will on others. 

As to his studies?, there is no evidence that 
he ever won a prize. He never,learned Latin— 
.indeed, French was to him a foreign language. 
He said once, what did it matter to him whether 
amare was of the first or of the second conju¬ 
gation ; what was the goqd of writing in a dead ‘ 
'language ? Napoleon did not encourage the study 
of Latin for s soldiers; he formed a style of his 
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own, which was not of a classical type? But 
Sayit-Beuve has praised it, hnd has said that it 
shows la griffe du lion (“ the lion’s claw ”). On 
the other hand, he was distinguished in mathe¬ 
matics, t and advanced as far as e conic sections. 
He was also remarkable for his knowledge of 
geography, but his favourite study was history. 
He was the most indefatigable reader in the 
school, and the books which he chose were 
generally historical. He devoured Plutarch with* - 
enthusiasm, and drew from his pages the desire 
and the resolution to be great. His favourite 
models were Leonidas and Dion, Curtius and 
Decius, Cato and Brutus. It is reported that 
one of his nicknames was “ The Spartan,” given 
to him on account of his admiration for that 
nation. 



CHAPTER III 


DEPARTURE FOR PARIS 

O N June 21st, 1784, when he had been 
' five years at Brienne, Napoleon was 
summoned to the parlour of the 
college to meet his father. Charles 
Bonaparte h£d come to France for various pur¬ 
poses : to petition the Controlleur-General about 
draining the salt marshes in Corsica; to consult 
the Paris doctors about his health, as he had 
suffered for some time from violent pains in the 
•stomach; to conduct his daughter Marianna to 
the school of *St. Cyr; and to transfer his son 
Lucien from Autun to Brienne. This was the 
only visit which Napoleon had received during 
the whole of this lohg period from any of his 
family, an$Ut was a gleam of sunshine. Charles 
remained two months at Paris, but was not able 
to pass by Brienne on his return to Corsica. 
Three days after his father’s departure, Napoleon 
wrote the following letter 5 to one of his uncles, 
'perhaps his uncle Fesch 
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“ My dear Uncle, 

“ I write to inform you of the passage' 
of my dear father by Brienne, on his way to Paris, 
to take Marianna to St. Cyr, and to try to restore 
his health. He arrived here rthe 21st, with 
Luciano and the two young ladies, whom you 
have seen. He left my brother here, who is 
nine years of age, and three feet eleven inches 
and six lines tall. He is in the sixth class for 
Latin, and is intending to take all the different! 
parts of the course. He shows much disposition 
and goodwill; we must hope that he will turn 
out well. He is in good health ; is fat, lively, 
and mischievous, and for a beginning we are 
satisfied with him. He knows French very well, 
and has forgotten Italian entirely. He will write 
to you on the back of my letter; I shall tell him 
nothing, in order that you may see what he can 
do. I hope that now he will write to you moref 
regularly than he did when he was at Autun. I 
am persuaded that Joseph, my brother, has not 
written to you. How would you expect him to 
do so ? When he writes to my dear father, he 
writes only two lines. In truth, hejs no longer 
the same person. Nevertheless, he writes to me 
very often. He is in rhetoric, and would do very 
well if he worked ; for the principal told my father 
that there was not in the college any one in the 
classes of physics, rhetoric, or philosophy who hacfr 
as much talent as he had, or who wrote so good 
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a versfcn. As to the profession which he wishes 
t.o enter, the ecclesiastical was, as you know, 
the first he chose. He persisted in this resolution 
up to the present time, but now he wishes to 
serve the king. x In this he is wrong, for several 
reasons— 

“(i) As my dear father remarks, he has not 
sufficient courage to face the dangers of an action. 
His feeble health does not permit him to bear 
the fatigues of a campaign, and my brother only 
looks at the military life from the point of view 
of a garrison. Yes, my dear brother would be 
a very good garrison officer, as he is well made, 
and has a ready wit, fitted for frivolous compli- 

E ients, and with these qualities he will always 
ome off well in society; but in a fight ? That is 
/hat my dear father doubts. 

“ (2) He has received an education for the 
Ecclesiastical career; it is very late to give it up. 
iMonseigneur, the Bishop of Autun, would have 
jiven him a fat benefice ; and he was sure to be 
1 bishop. What advantages for the family! 
Monseigneur d’Autun»has done everything in his 
power to* keep him to his resolution, promising 
lim that‘he* shall not repent it. No good; he 
persists. I praise him if it is the decided taste 
p/hich he has for this profession—the finest of all 
pursuits, and the grand mover of human affairs— 
phich, in forming him, has given him, as it has 
;o me, a decided inclination for a military life. 
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“ (3) He wants to enter the army ? Very well 
but in which branch ? Will c he enter the marine 
branch ? He knows no mathematics, and it will 
take him two years to learn. Also, his health is 
incompatible with the sea. To be an engineer 
he will need four or five years to learn what he 
wants, and at the end of that time he will only 
be a probationer; besides, I think, the duty of 
working all day is not compatible with the levity 
of his character. The same reasoning hold-| 
good for the artillery, except that he has only to 
work eighteen months to be a probationer, and 
as much more to be officer. Oh ! that is not 
yet to his taste. Let us see, then*' he doubtless 
wishes to enter the infantry. Good! I under¬ 
stand him. He wishes to be all day without 
doing anything; he wishes to lounge about all 
day, and so much the more because he is only 
a tiny officer of infantry. That he should lead 
good-for-nothing life three-fourths of his time 
is what neither my dear father, nor you, nor my 
mother, nor my dear uncle the archdeacon, will 
allow ; and he has already shown some signs of 
levity and prodigality. Consequently, a last 
effort will be made to keep him to the Church, 
and if this fails, my dear father will take him with 
him into Corsica, where he will have him under 
his eyes, and he will probably gnter for the bar. 

“ I conclude by begging you to continue to me 
your good graces. To render myself worthy of 
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you \foll be the most important and the most 
< anxibus of my duties. 

“ I am, with the most profound respect, your 
very humble and obedient servant and nephew, 
"Napoleone di Buonaparte. 

“ P.S.—My. dear uncle, tear up this letter ; 
but one must hope that Joseph, with the talents 
which he has, and the sentiments with which his 
education ought to have inspired him, will 
Jsake the good side, and will be the support of 
our family: represent to him a little all these 
advantages.” 

This is aft extraordinary letter to have been 
written by a boy who was not yet fifteen years of 
age, and it does equal credit to his head and his 
heart. Joseph, however, was firm in his resolve, 
and determined to enter either the engineers or 
,the artillery. His father yielded, and in July, 
1784, solicited «the minister, S 6 gur, to give him a 
commission. S6gur explained the difficulties of 
the examination, and Charles eventually with¬ 
drew him from Autun? and took him with him to 
Corsica. He had not seen his mother for five 
years. 

Napoleon’s answer to his father’s letter, telling 
him that he was not able to visit him at Brienne, 
is worth transcribing, as it. throws, like the last, 
jo strong a light on his character. It runs 
thus: 

bf 


o 



ine isoyftooa ana xoutn or iNapoieon 

" My dear Father, 

“Your letter, as you may imagine, did- 
not give me much pleasure; but reason, and the 
interests of your health and our family, which 
are very dear to me, made me praise your speedy 
return to Corsica, and have altogether consoled 
me. 

“ Besides, being assured of the continuation of 
your goodness, and of your attachment, and of 
your efforts to get me out of this place, and to.! 
assist in everything that can give me pleasure, 
how could I be otherwise than contented ? For 
the rest, I am eager to ask of you an account of 
the effects which the waters have had upon your 
health, and to assure you of my respectful attach¬ 
ment and of my eternal gratitude. 

“ I am charmed that J oseph should have gone 
with you to Corsica, provided that he is here on 
November ist, about a year from the present date;,. 
Joseph can come here, because Pete Patrault, my 
mathematical master, whom you know, will not go 
away. In consequence, the principal has begged 
me to assure you that he ’will be received very 
well here, and that he can cbme in all security. 
Le Pere Patrault is an excellent teacher of 
mathematics, and he has specially assured me 
that he will take charge of him with pleasure, 
and that if my brother will ‘work, we can go 
together to the examination for the artillery^,] 
You need do nothing for me befcausg I am already 
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el%ve ; Now you must do something for Joseph, 
'but since you have a letter for him, all is said. 
So, my dear father, I hope that you will prefer 
to place him at Brienne, rather than at Metz, 
for several reasons. (i) Because it wiH be a 
consolation for* Joseph, Lucien, and myself. (2) 
Because you will be obliged to write to the 
principal of Metz, which will produce delay, 
because you must wait for his answer. (3) It 
not usu ^.1 at Metz to learn what it is necessary 
that Joseph should know for the examination 
in six months, and in consequence, as my brother 
knows no mathematics, they will place him with « 
the little children. These reasons, and many 
others, should induce you to send him here, and 
so much the more because he will be better off 
here. So I hope that before the end of October 
I shall embrace Joseph. For the rest, he need 
> nOt leave before October 26th or 27th, to be 
here November next, 12th or 13th. 

“ I beg you to send me Boswell (History of 
Corsica), with other histories or memoirs con¬ 
cerning this kingdom. You have nothing to 
fear ; I will .take care of them and will bring 
them back to Corsica with me when I come, if it 
is six years hence. Adieu, my dear father. The 
jchevalier embraces you with all his heart. He 
works very well, a^d did ve*ry well at the public 
Examination. Tha inspector will be here the 
P 5th or 1 6th of this m<jnth at the latest. As 
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soon as he is gone I will tell you what he has 
said to me. Present my respects to Minanna' 
Saveria, Zia Gertruda, Zio Nicolino, Zia Touta, 
etc. Present my compliments to Minanna 
Francesca, Santo, Giovanna, Ora'zio ; I beg you 
to take care of them. Give me' news of them 


and tell me if they are well. I conclude by 
wishing you a health as good as my own. 

“Your very humble and very obedient 
“ T.C. and son, 

“de Buonaparte, l’arriere-cadet.” 


The chevalier mentioned in this letter is, of 
course, Lucien. It was the custom, both in 
schools and regiments, to call the younger of two 
noble brothers chevalier, brothers not noble were 
distinguished by the titles ainb and cadet. Lucien 
at this time was not a scholar of the establishment, 
as it was against rules to elect two scholars front) 
the same family; he did not obtain a bourse or 
scholarship until Napoleon left. 

Napoleon had at first intended to be a sailor. 
He hoped to be employed on the southern 
coasts of France, which would gi-ve him many 
opportunities of visiting his native island. The 
Corsicans were born sailors, and Napoleon was 
personally well fitted for the life. Keralio, the 
sub-inspector of the inilitary schools, entered into 
these views. Napoleon attracted his attention 
the years 1781 and 1782, and he hoped to be 
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able tV send him at an early age to the Military 
- jBchool at Paris, whence he could pass into the 
navy. But in 1783 Keralio was replaced as 
inspector by Reynaud de Monts, and when he 
visited Briennejn that year he formed a different 
judgment. Charles complained to the minister 
that the inspector had changed the career of his 
son, and begged that he might be removed from 
Brienne in order that Lucien might have his 
^vacated scholarship. But in the mean time 
Napoleoft had changed his mind. His mother 
dreaded the sea, and did not wish to expose 
him to the dangers of fire and water at the 
same time. ‘Joseph excited his enthusiasm for 
the artillery, a corps in which merit had more 
influence than patronage or money, and we have 
seen from Napoleon’s letter to ‘ his uncle how 
devoted he was himself to a military career. He 
;expected to pass another year at Brienne, and 
that Joseph would join him there, so that the 
three brothers would be together. He would 
then, in 1785, present himself, with Joseph, for 
examination, to enter* one of the artillery schools, 
and pass the examination for officer in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

But, to his great surprise, the inspector, 
Reynaud, on his visit of 1784, chose Napoleon, 
with four others,|to enter jthe Military School of 
f Paris as gentlemen cadets. He probably owed 
this success to lj}s mathematics, but the report 
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of his performances has been lost, and thattwhich 
is generally given by biographers is not authentic. 
Napoleon and his four companions left Brienne 
on October 30th, 1784, and travelled to Paris, 
accompanied by one of the friars^ It is possible 
that Napoleon owed his promotion to the fact 
that Reynaud had received permission to select 
cadets rather by promise than by performance, 
which is shown by his taking Laugier de 
Bellecour, who was a year and a half younger 
than Napoleon, but who did not turn out well. 

Brienne is always associated with the name of 
Napoleon ; indeed, the full title of the town at 
the present day is Brienne-Napbl^on. His 
statue stands in the market-place, and he left 
the town a million of francs in his will. It is 
satisfactory to know that the school was proud of 
him as a pupil. On August 21st, 1800, a banquet 
was held in his honour at Paris, which was 
attended by the two Bertons, Patrauld, Bouquet, 
Avia, and Deshayes, together with some of the 
old pupils. Napoleon’s bust was crowned with 
laurels, and the toasts were accompanied with 
the firing of cannon. The first toast was addressed 
to “ General Bonaparte, our friend and comrade.” 
He stayed at the Ch&teau of Brienne in 1805, on 
his way to Milan, but he found, to his distress, 
that the school buildings had bfen pulled down, 
and that only the convent remained which 
had been the lodging of the^ monks and the 
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professors, as well as an avenue of limes, long 
njear to the old soldiers of the empire. He saw it 
again for the last time on January 29th, 1814, 
when he had to take the chateau by force, and 
defend it agair\pt the Russians, an occasion on 
which Gourgaud saved his life. As he tofd those 
who were with him anecdotes of his school days, 
he said, “ Could I then have believed that I 
should have to defend these places against the 
vRussians!” On February 1st in the same year 
tie lost, a£ Brienne, his first battle on French soil. 

Napoleon never forgot a friend, and all those 
who were associated with him at Brienne had 
reason to be grateful to him. The porter of the 
school became the porter of Malmaison. His 
writing-master received a pension, although 
Napoleon said that in his case - he had done 
little to deserve it. One of his teachers became 
librarian at Malmaison, where there were no 
books. To the priest who prepared him for his 
first communion, he gave a pension with an auto¬ 
graph letter. “ I have not forgotten that it is 
to your virtuous example, and to your wise pre¬ 
cepts, that I owe the high position that I have 
reached. Without religion no happiness, no 
success is possible. I recommend myself to your 
prayers.” On passing through Ddle, in 1800, he 
sent for the same^ priest, v^hen he was changing 
^horses. The old man was deeply touched, and 
said to him, with ^ears, “ Vale prosper et regna.” 
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The parish priest of Brienne received an iriferease 
of income. He paid the debts of Pere Patrault, 
and gave good positions to Berton and his family. 
We cannot follow the industry of M. Chuquet, 
who has traced the career of all ,those who were 
school-fellows of Napoleon at Brienne, so far as 
such information is attainable. The best known 
of them is Bourienne, whom he loaded with 
favours, but whom he was eventually obliged to 
dismiss for dishonesty in money matters. Bou¬ 
rienne was not at all an intimate friend of his 
at school, and the account which he has given in 
his memoirs of their school days is by no means 
trustworthy. Nansouty, one of the fnost brilliant 
cavalry officers of the empire, owed his advance¬ 
ment to his having been at Brienne. He became 
general of division, first chamberlain of the Em¬ 
press, first equerry of the Emperor, cqmmanded 
the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, and received : 
vast sums in money and lands; but in 1814 he 
desired the fall of the empire, and deserted his 
benefactor in the midst of the battle of Laon. He 
was not the only one who ftpaid the kindness of 
the Emperor with gross ingratitude. 



CHAPTER IV 

9 

THE ECOLE MILITAIRE DE PARIS 

T HE Ecole Militaire of Paris, founded 
by Louis XV., had been entirely re¬ 
organized by the Comte de St. Ger¬ 
main in 1776. The old school had 
educated two hundred and fifty poor noblemen 
at great expense, and with luxury unbecoming 
the career of arms. The plan of the new 
minister was to educate six hundred students 
in the provinces, in such institutions as we have 
described, .and to select the flower of these to 
$e educated in Paris. The students, as in the 
provincial schctols, were of two classes— dfaes, 
paid for by the king, and pensionnaires , scholars 
and pensioners, or, as they would say at Eton, 
collegers |nd oppidan?. The pensioners, like the 
rffoes, must^all be' noble, and »they cost their 
parents not less than a hundred a year, which 
by no means paid expenses. Scholars and 
pensioners were lodged, clothed, and fed in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner, the idea being to estab¬ 
lish a kind of honourable rivalry between them. 
But the sch^mfe ^worked out differently. The 
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pensioners seldom devoted themselves to^erious 
study for the purpose of entering the engineers,, 
the artillery, or the navy. They were sent to 
the school for the purpose of acquiring a general 
military education, and for haviqg access to the 
magnificent riding-school, which had the reputa¬ 
tion , of being the best in Europe, after the 
king’s own. The instruction of the two classes 

was the same, but one was industrious and the 
other idle. 

When Napoleon entered the school the studies 
were arranged on the following principles : each 
lesson lasted two hours; each class contained 
from twenty to twenty-five students'; each branch 
of study was taught by a single professor, and if 
he fell ill, his place was taken by a deputy. The 
whole body of cadets was arranged in two 
divisions, each containing three classes, formed, 
probably, according to the capacity of the pupils, . 
The subjects of study were eight in number: 
mathematics, geography and history, French 
grammar, German grammar, fortification, draw- 
ing, fencing, and dancing* There were eight 
professors for each division,- that is sixteen in 

all. The cadets worked eight hours a day_ 

from seven to nine, from ten to twelve, from two 
to four, and from five to seven. Three days of 
the week were devoted to one ,set of four lessons, 
and the alternate days to the remaining set of foui»^ , 
lessons. On Thursdays, Sundays, and festival- 
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days tfte regular lessons were dropped, and the 
>qadeis passed four hours in their class-rooms, 
two. in the morning and two in the afternoon, 
writing letters and reading good books. This 
plan of studies ]^ad been drawn up in 1781, but 
in 1785 Latin grammar was introduced, and in 
1784 a course of moral and political philosophy was 
added. In 1785 it became necessary to provide 
special teaching for those who were entering the 
scientific departments of the army. The young 
men were drilled every day, and on Thursdays and 
Sundays were exercised in firing. They were 
also taught most carefully the exercises of the 
drill-book, whfch they had to learn by heart. A 
few months before Napoleon entered the school 
the cadets had been organized as a regiment, 
with a commander-in-chief and other officers, who 
had authority over their comrades, and could 
Inflict punishments out of school. The first com¬ 
mander-in-chief* was Picot de Peccaduc, tteve of 
artillery, but the students preferred to call him by 
the traditional name of sergeant-major, which 
Napoleon afterwards adopted. 

The cadets changed their linen three times 
a week. The daily white shirt of the Etonian 
was not required, and they received new uniforms 
in April and October, which in Napoleon’s time 
were blue with ijed facings. They naturally 
Spent much of their time in the college court, as 
we should call it, ^orrounded by the class-rooms. 
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They hung up their hats and coats on pegs 
provided for the purpose, c and played games,* 
principally football and tennis. They also made 
use of a large open space called the promenade, 
in which a fort had been erectecj, called the Fort 
Timbrune. In bad weather they remained in¬ 
doors, and played backgammon, chess, or 
draughts. The cadets slept in a large dormitory 
constructed of wood and warmed by earthenware 
stoves. Each cadet had a separate cubicle* 
simply furnished, with an iron bedstead, a chair, 
and a set of shelves. Sometimes, however, there 
was not sufficient room for all the students, and 
Napoleon occupied a chamber wfth his bosom 
friend, Desmazis. The parlour, in which visitors 
were received, was prettily furnished, and the 
class-rooms were also made attractive. The ficole 
Militaire was one of the sights of Paris, and con¬ 
temporaries of Napoleon could remember th^ 
visits of Joseph II., Gustavus HI., and Prince 
Henry of Prussia. 

The acting head of the school in Napoleon’s 
time was a certain Valfortj whose real name was 
Silvestre, and who had risen by merit. He had 
the general direction of both the studies and the 
administration, and in this latter capacity had five 
officers under him; besides these there was a 
controller-general, a .treasurer^ or bursar, and an 
archivist. The school was governed by a Council 
of Administration, which met every month, pre? 
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sided over by the Minister of War; a Council 
*8f Jkconomie, which 1 met every week; and a 
Council of Police, which met three times’ a 
week. From which we may see that we have 
something to le'irn even to-day from the organi¬ 
zation of the ’ ancien rigime. A college at 
Cambridge with one hundred and fifty under¬ 
graduates has ninety-six servants, and the 
Ecole Militaire was not less fully provided. 
Among the professors were Legendre and Louis 
Monge, brother of the famous Gaspard Monge. 
Napoleon was taught geography by Tartas and 
Delesguille; both of whom he rewarded, espe¬ 
cially the latter. French grammar was taught 
him by Domairon, the author of a rather remark¬ 
able book, “ The General Principles of Literature,” 
which had a large sale and was translated into 
German. Napoleon never forgot him, and when 
r ihe disappeared during the Revolution, took pains 
to seek him out, and in 1802 richly rewarded 
him. The cadets attended divine service twice 
a day, at six in the morning and at a quarter 
to nine c in the evening; they went to con¬ 
fession every month. Founder’s* Day, in honour 
‘°f Louis XV., was celebrated on May 10th. 
Napoleon received his first communion at Brienne, 
and he was confirmed at the Ecole Militaire by 
the Archbishop of Paris, Juigne, whom, in 1808, 
he made a Count of the Empire. From the 
details we have jgiven, it will be seen that the 
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Royal Military School wds one of the finest 
educational establishments In France, if not the J 
first of all. It combined the prestige of antiquity 
and fashion with the reputation of having been 
remodelled to meet the requirements of a new 
and more exacting age. St. Germain may not 
have contemplated, when he reformed the system 
of military education, that it would one day pro¬ 
duce a Napoleon, but there can be no doubt that 
the career of the great soldier and administrator'* 
was profoundly influenced by the training which 
he had received, and that the debt of gratitude 
which he paid to his teachers was not undeserved. 

The work in the school was very hard, and 
the discipline severe. The punishments con¬ 
sisted in arrest and imprisonment with or without 
bread and water. The cadets were not allowed 
to receive any money from their families, and no 
one, except the sergeant-major, was allowed tol 
pass the gates. Napoleon might visit his sister, 
Marianna, at St. Cyr only four times a year, 
and when he was leaving he received special 
permission to call on Bislfop Marboei^f, accom- 
panied by an officer. The standard,^ of morality 
seems to have been higher than that of Brienne,. 
as the boys were older and the tone was more 
manly. Also the discipline was sensibly exer¬ 
cised. Sdgur wrote with regard) to three students 
who were suspected of immoral practices, and'' 
whom it was proposed to send baqk to Pont-h- 
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Moussdn from whence they had come, that 
jspspfcion must not be taken for proof; that they 
should be watched carefully and drafted into the 
army as soon as possible ; that to send them back 
to school would be to expose them to worse 
temptation, and would have a bad effect on the 
minds of the other boys. Also Laugier de 
Bellecour, of whom we have already spoken, 
began to go wrong, but the minister refused to 
ipprove the recommendation of the Council to 
send him back to Brienne. A serious attempt 
was made to give the cadets a good education 
and to fit them to be men of the world, to teach 
them to write and converse correctly, and to 
have good manners. We must remember that 
at this time French education and erudition gave 
the law to Europe in these respects. The 
Revolution, like the Reformation, set the clock 
$f culture back for many hours. Napoleon 
afterwards complained that the school was too 
luxurious, but the same thing may be said of 
many of our English colleges. It was estimated 
that each cadet cost she Royal Treasury £170, 
and on this account, when economies were being 
made in 1787, the school was suppressed. When 
it became the duty of Napoleon to found military 
colleges of his own, he borrowed many things 
from the Ecole l\Jilitaire, and declared that the 
®ld monarchy hacj acted very wisely and had 
received the sanction of experience. But he 
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made his cadets groom their own hori>es and 
sweep their own rooms. c No servants we^e. 
allowed, the students cooked their own food and 
cut jtheir own wood, they fed on garrison bread, 
and were allowed only half a bottle of wine a day. 

Tlie sojourn of Napoleon at tlte Ecole Militaire 
was saddened by the death of his father, which 
took place on February 24th, 1785. Often on 
his couch of agony he asked for Napoleon. 

“ Where is Napoleon,” he cried ; “ where is my son^ 
Napoleon, whose sword will make kings tremble, 
who will change the face of the world ? He will 
protect me from my enemies, he will save my 
life ! ” The utterance of these strfinge prophetic 
words is attested by both Fesch and Joseph, 
who were both of them present when they were 
spoken. He died, and was buried at Montpellier, 
but his body was afterwards transferred to the 
crypt of the church of St. Leu. Napoleon fel^ 
his father’s death severely. WeJiave the letters 
which he wrote to his uncle, the archdeacon, and 
to his mother on the subject, but they have 
evidently been corrected by the masters of the 
school, and are scarcely worth reproducing. In 
the first he asks the Archdeacon Lucien to assume 
the position of the head of the family. 

Napoleon had now to prepare himself for the 
examination which \vould secure his admission 
into the artillery. For this purpose the following^ 
arrangements had been made^in the year 1779* 
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A person wishing to become an officer of artil¬ 
lery, Had first to becofne an aspirant. This was 
effected by his receiving what we should call a 
nomination from the Minister of War to*be 
admitted to the examination, the conditions of 
obtaining which we need not specify. The exami¬ 
nation was held at Metz. If the aspirant failed 
to pass, he might present himself a second time ; 
if he passed he entered some school of artillery 
'Js an 6 ldve, and the following year could go in 
for his examination as officer. If he succeeded 
he received the rank of second lieutenant, if he 
failed he might try a second time, but he was 
rigorously excluded from a third competition. 
These examinations were almost entirely con¬ 
fined to a single book, the “ Cours de Mathema- 
tiques,” written by Bezout. To become an <;leve 
an aspirant must know the first volume of Bezout, 
Iflfhich contained arithmetic, geometry, and trigo¬ 
nometry. But to become an officer it was neces¬ 
sary to be well acquainted with the other three 
volumes of Bezout : the second, which treated 
of algebra and of the* application of algebra to 
geometry; thj third, which dealt with mechanics, 
hydrostatics, and the differential and integral cal¬ 
culus ; and the fourth, which was concerned with 
still higher subjects. At the same time, if an 
aspirant was thoroughly well ^acquainted with all 
^fe&ir volumes of Bejzout, he might become an 
officer without paving been an 6 llve. 
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The artillery school *>f Metz, wh?ch had 
excellent teachers and arf admirable tradition^ 
generally obtained the first place in these com¬ 
petitions. Bezout and Laplace, who were the 
examiners of the school, had f> a great influence 
over its teaching. Bezout said that Metz was 
a precious resource for the artillery, and Laplace 
was desirous to collect as many students as 
possible in that town. But in 1785 the Military 
School of Paris, which had improved in 1784, 
had an unprecedented success. Eighteen can¬ 
didates were presented for the examination, 
including Laugier de Bellecour, who was not yet 
fifteen, but he was eventually withdrawn. Napo¬ 
leon was' examined by the great Laplace in the 
second week of September, in a room of the 
Military School specially provided for that pur¬ 
pose, and the result was known about a fortnight 
afterwards. Out of the whole number of can¬ 
didates, fifty-eight were admitted as officers— . 
four of whom came from the Paris school. Of 
these Bonaparte was third, being beaten by Ph6li- 
peaux, who had beaten him before, and by Picot , 
de Peccaduc, who was a year older. 1 The fourth 
name was that of Desmazis, ancf the order in 
the whole list was Picot de Peccaduc 39, Ph6li- 
peaux 41, Bonaparte 42, and Desmazis 56. Thus 
Napoleon attained the honour of passing over 
the rank of ilh)e and being umade officer at on$&, 
having been only one year at the school. He 
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owed His success to iiis diligent study of Bezout, 
y pnri we find the following lines scribbled by him 
on the flyleaf of the fourth volume :— 

“ Grand Bezout, dchfeve ton cours. 

Mais avant, permets-moi de dire 
Qu’aus'aspirants tu donnes secours. 

Celk est parfaitement vrai. 

Mais je ne cesserai pas de rire 
Lorsque je l’aurai achev6 
Pour le plus tard au mois de mai, 

Je ferai alors le conseiller.” 

•*VVhich may be interpreted— 

“ Great Bezout, thy course complete, 

First allow me to repeat 
Many a candidate you aid. 

This by none can be gainsaid. 

Bui I see the time approach 
When I’ve read your last big tome, 

When the month of May has come, 

Then I’ll laugh and turn a coach.” 

He means by this that he will have finished his 
own work four months before the examination, 
*and will then be able to take it easy and to 
instruct his companions. 

Napoleon did not specially distinguish him¬ 
self at the Ecole Militaire. He was never 
sergeant-major, nor Commander of a division, 
nor head of ^ mess; but he won* his promotion, 
after ten months’ work, above some of those who 
had beaten him at Brienne. He was able to 
boast, in 1788, that he had profited by the 
benefits of the king, and' had, by assiduous 
labour, succeeded i # entering the artillery at the 
first examinatiqn. 
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Laplace was an excellent and sympathetic 
examiner, and Napoleon never forgot him. 'Whenui 
the great mathematician dedicated to him his 
famous work, “ La Mecanique Celeste,” Napo¬ 
leon replied that its perusal gave him an addi¬ 
tional reason for regretting that the force of 
circumstances had driven him into a career which 
was so far removed from scientific study. On 
receiving the “Traits de Probability” during 
his Russian campaign, the Emperor wrote to the' 
author from Vitebsk that it was one of' those 
works which bring to perfection mathematics— 
the first of sciences—and contribute to the glory 
of the nation. Napoleon, as First Consul, made 
him Minister of the Interior, for which, as might 
be expected from a mathematician, he was emi¬ 
nently unfit. He afterwards made him Senator, 
Chancellor of the Senate, Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and Count of the Empire.*. 
A curious interview is reported to have taken 
place between them in 1813, after the defeat of 
Leipzig. The Emperor said to him, "You have 
changed, and grown very thin.” “ Sjtre,” replied 
Laplace, “ I have lost my daughter^” Napoleon 
replied, "You, a geometrician, submit this evept 
to your calculus, and you will find that it equals 
zero.” This speech does not belong to the life 
or character of the young Napoleon. 

It is interesting to inquirb into the career Of 
Napoleon’s most brilliant companions who entered 
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the artillery at the sdine time as himself. Picot 
5 ie Peccaduc was the pet boy of the school; he 
performed the duties of sergeant-major, or cap¬ 
tain, with distinguished success, and received a 
valuable present from the Council in recognition 
of his services! He emigrated, entered the 
Austrian army, and was twice taken prisoner by 
his former schoolfellow. In 1811 he took the 
name of Herzogenberg, as he had renounced for 
ever the citizenship of France. He was present 
at the battles of Dresden and Culm. At the 
close of his life he became head of an Austrian 
academy which resembled the Ecole Militaire, 
and died at the age of sixty-seven. Phelipeaux 
and Napoleon detested each other at school, and 
Picot, who sa't between them to prevent their 
quarrels, had to give up the task because he 
received kicks from both sides. Phelipeaux 
"emigrated early, and joined the army of Conde, 
but returned to'France and effected the escape 
of Sidney Smith from the Temple, accompanying 
him to England. He then went with Sidney 
Smith to Syria, and' was his most powerful 
assistant in the defence of St; Jean d’Acre 
against Napoleon, which was a turning-point in 
Napoleon’s career. As Las Cases remarked at 
St. Helena, it is strange that the two who com¬ 
manded on that occasion should have belonged 
to the same nation, be of the same age, be 
members of tjie same branch of the service, 
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and have sat next to eacjii other in the same 
school. Luckily for Napoleon, Ph^lipeaux died£ 
during the siege. The relations between Alex¬ 
andre Desmazis and Napoleon were almost of 
a romantic kind. When he entered the military 
school Napoleon was attached' to him for pre¬ 
liminary infantry instruction, according to a custom 
which still prevails at Winchester, and used to 
exist at King’s College, Cambridge, and perhaps 
at other places. As I have before mentioned; 
they occupied the same room. Desmazis was 
just a year older than his bosom friend. He had 
refined and charming manners, but was some¬ 
what passionate in disposition, and was suscep¬ 
tible to the charms of the other sex. Napoleon 
chided him on this head, and recommended the 
example of his own cold tranquillity. At the 
same time, when he passed his examination for 
lieutenant, the inspector spoke of him as very* 
industrious, very zealous, of good character and 
conduct, and setting the best example. Des¬ 
mazis was the companion of Napoleon both at 
Valence and Auxonne, but' in 1792 he emigrated, 
and served for three years in the English army, 
and then in the army of Portugal. Napoleon 
never forgot him. Returning to France in 1802, 
he was made administrator of the Crown build¬ 
ings, and, resigning in 1814, he was again restored 
in the following year. He 'fcas living in 18331* 
and it is a pity that he never wrote his memoirs. 
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The Emperor was at generous to his friend’s 
r |fcmil)Fas to himself. Those who wish to study 
the career of the rest of Napoleon’s comrades 
must read them in the laborious and fascinating 
pages of M. Chuquet. The great majority of 
them joined the emigration ; their heart, as 
Napoleon expresses himself, was not blue but 
white, but those whom he was able to employ he 
never neglected. 

It would be interesting to know what impres¬ 
sion Napoleon made at this time upon his 
teachers, and whether they had any presentiment 
of his destined eminence. As might be expected, 
when he became famous, they were ready to 
exclaim that they had not only taught the boy, 
but had foreseen, and perhaps stimulated, his 
future glory. English Public Schools often claim 
as their most distinguished triumphs those whom 
as boys they rejected and despised. We know, 
however, that 'Baur, the teacher of German, 
thought him an idiot. One day in September, 
1785, Baur noticed that Napoleon was not present 
in class, and was told that he was in for the 
artillery e'xaipination. “ Does he know any¬ 
thing ? ” asked Baur. “ Why, he is one of the 
best mathematicians in the school," was the 
reply. “ Ah,” said Baur, “ I have always thought 
that only idiots were fit t<\ study mathematics.” 
Napoleon, it is trie, learnt French, but he had 
little faculty for foreign tongues, as we learn from 
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his clumsy attempts at a liter period to'acquire 
English. *, * 

’ We know, however, that Napoleon, at the 
military school, as at Brienne, showed the signs 
of a deep and serious character. He was very 
industrious and very thoughtful. Once, when 
his chum Desmazis was absent at the infirmary, 
he shut himself up in his rooms for three days, 
with doors and shutters closed, reading by lamp¬ 
light. He also had many a fight with the scions- 
of the high nobility who despised thd sieves, the 
oppidans who bullied the collegers. He had lost 
the sombre taciturnity which distinguished him 
at Brienne, and had become more Companionable. 
He lived in a military atmosphere, and not 
amongst monks and schoolboys. His friendship 
with Desmazis gave a touch of romance to his 
life, and there was less of the gross immorality 
which at Brienne estranged him from his com-,- 
panions. At the same time, his standard of 
conduct was very high and his attitude uncom¬ 
promising. He said to Laugier de Bellecour, 
“ You are forming connections of which I do not 
approve ; I have succeeded in kedping your 
morals pure, and your new friends will destroy 
you. Choose between them and me; there is no 
middle course ; be a man, and decide." Laugier 
said that Napoleon .was mistaken, and that he 
was unchanged in friendship. “ Make tha 
choice,” replied Napoleon, “and take my words 
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for a*first warning.^ Laugier did not improve, 
^.-gnd* some time later he gave him a second cau¬ 
tion; but on a third occasion Napoleon said, 
“ You have despised my warnings, you have 
renounced my friendship, never speak, to me 
again.” 

Still Napoleon remained a thorough Corsican. 
He was never tired of telling his companions 
that he would willingly have fought by the side 
^ of Paoli. He began a poem on the liberty of 
Corsica, which he recited to Laugier with a drawn 
sword in his hand. A caricature of Napoleon 
drawn at this time by one of his comrades is 
extant, in which he is represented with a stick 
held by both hands, and a stern and determined 
look, stalking forth to join Paoli, with the legend 
underneath, “ Bonaparte, run, fly to the assistance 
of Paoli, to rescue him from the hands of his 
Enemies.” As at Brienne, he denounced the 
injustice, the iftigenerosity, of a war waged by a 
great people against a tiny nation. The opinions 
of Napoleon came to the ears of the authorities. 
Valfort sent for him,* and said, “ Sir, you are a 
scholar of thp King ; you must learn to remember 
it, and to moderate your love for Corsica, which, 
after all, forms part of France.” This speech did 
not produce the desired effect, and one day a 
priest at the confessional rebuked him on the same 
subject NapoleOn ran back into the church, and 
cried, loud enough for his companions to hear 
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him, “ I do not come here tol talk about Corsica, 
and a priest has no mission to lecture me on-that ^ 
subject.” These anecdotes, and many others 
which are less well authenticated, evince, at any 
rate, tlje strength and independence of his 
character. 



CHAPTER V 


VALENCE AND AUXONNE 

O N leaving the Ecole Militaire, Napoleon 
. and Desmazis were attached to the 
regiment of La Fere, which was then 
quartered at Valence. Desmazis 
wished to join that regiment because his elder 
brother was captain in it, and Napoleon because 
Valence was on the road to Corsica, and the 
artillery garrison of that island was always taken 
from the regiment of La Fere. Napoleon left 
the Ecole Militaire on October 28th, 1785. He 
spent that day^and the next in making prepara¬ 
tions for his journey, and in paying visits, especially 
to Marbceuf, the Bishop of Autun, to whom he 
owed so much. All this time he was accompanied 
by a non-commissioned officer, who did not lose 
sight of him’until he got into the diligence which 
- was to convey him to his garrison. He left Paris 
on October 30th, together with Desmazis and 
Delmas, who was going to Valence as an 'ellve. 
f He took with him twelve’ shirts, twelve collars, 
twelve pairs of socks, twelve handkerchiefs, 
two nightcaps, four pairs of stockings, a pair of 
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shoe-buckles, a pair of garter-buckles, one sword, 
and a silver collar-stud ; also about £6 10s. for*' 
the journey. To his disappointment, he still wore 
the uniform of the school. 

The two young officers travelled by the 
Lyons diligence, one of the best equipped in the 
kingdom. They dined the first day at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, afterwards so fatally woven with the fate of 
one of them, and slept at Sens, and then, passing 
by Autun, reached Ch 4 lons-sur-Sadne. Here* 
they took the water-diligence, and went down the 
Sa6ne to Lyons. From Lyons they travelled in 
a single day by post boat] to Valence, a difficult 
and sometimes dangerous journey. 

It was only since 1783 that a school of 
artillery had been definitely established at 
Valence. The garrison now consisted of seven 
regiments of artillery, nine companies of work¬ 
men, and six of miners. The artillery regiments 
were composed of gunners, bombardiers, and 
sappers. Each regiment of artillery was divided 
into two battalions, and contained twenty com¬ 
panies ; that is, fourteen companies of gunners, 
four of bombardiers, and two of sappers. Each 
battalion formed two brigades, of which the first 
contained four companies of gunners ; the second, 
three companies of gunners, and one of sappers. 
The four companies of bombardiers constituted 
a fifth brigade. Each brigade was commanded 
by a brigadier with the rank of piajor. Each 
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company, consisting of seventy-one men, was 
^Commanded by a captain and three lieutenants, 
the third lieutenant being drawn from the ranks. 

The regiment of La Fere was one of the best 
in the French ^rmy; it was animated , by the 
spirit of work and early rising, and its drill was 
as perfect as that of an infantry regiment. Three 
days a week were given to the study of theory 
prtd three to artillery practice. It was also a 
Ipiart corps, and was popular in the towns in 
which it was quartered. The tone of the officers 
was excellent. 

It was in this regiment that Napolionne de 
Buonaparte, as he is called in official documents, 
began to serve as second lieutenant; his colonel 
being M. de Lance, his lieutenant the Vicomte 
d’Urtubie, and his major an old man, M. de 
Labarri&re, who had distinguished himself in the 
seven years’ war. He now put on the artillery 
uniform, which* he always declared to be the most 
beautiful in the world; blue, with red facings, 
marked with the number 64, the artillery being 
reckoned as the 64th‘regiment of infantry. He 
began to drill, like all the cadets of that period, 

. first as a private, then as a corporal, and then as a 
sergeant; and did not assume his duties as an 
officer till January, 1786, when the commander 
of the school considered »him to be sufficiently 
instructed. His work was hard and continuous: 
it comprised, mounting guard, looking after his 
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bombardiers—ta whj^asomjlany Ifo was attacfied 
—attending the ^w^^oflkheory,' leisures, ..ojf* 
mathematics, fortifto^idh, physics, and chemistry* 
drawing lessons, and professional discussions; and 
going every morning after his labours to a pastry! 
cook’s shop, eating two patties—which cost him 
a penny—and drinking a glass of water. His 
income was about ^50 a year, and was Imade up 
.of ^36 pay, £5 for lodgings, £% from the Ecole 
Militaire, and a little private assistance from his 
uncle Lucien. He lodged on the first" floor of a 
house situated at the corner of the Grand Rite 
and the rue du Croissant, belonging to a Mile. 
Bou, and he dined at the Three Pigeons, in the 
rue P^rollerie. He was very comfortable with 
M. Bou and his daughter, who was an old maid 
of fifty, and mended his linen. When he left for 
Auxonne, M. Bou said to him, “We shall never 
see each other again, and you will forget us.” 
Napoleon placed his hand on ‘his heart, and 
replied, “You are lodged here, and memories 
once established here never change garrison.” 
When he returned from Egypt he met Mile. Bou 
at the gate of yalence, and presented her/with 
al| Indian shawl and a silver compass. As has 
ifySjly been said, the tone of the regimenj^$F!|* 
ijwPemt, and the officers lived together l^f ja 
f|ppy family. Napoleon has borne' 

^^is, .and tells us that his superior- 
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tbegold, but too old irr con- 
seqdence peace. The yopnger 

officers laughed at them because it was the tone 
of the age; but they admired them, and always 
did them justice. 

Although tfapoleon now took lessons in 


dancing and deportment, which he had neg¬ 
lected at the licole Militaire, and M. Dautel, 
hts instructor, boasted that he had directed his 
fifict steps in the world, yet he never acquired 
the distinguished manners of the old regime, 
which he afterwards admired in his brother 
but remained shy, awkward, and ill at 
At the same time he was popular, and 



great kindness from many people. One 
principal friends was the mitred abbot of 
T, who had retired on a pension after the 
iion of his order, and to whom the 
of Autun had given an introduction. 
Dtel St. Ruf was the centre of the best 
of the town, who were attracted by the 
of the abbot’s dinners. Three ladies 
the young'officer particular attention, 
•ufyerie de Saint-Germain, Mme. de 
nnd Mme. Gr6goire de Colombier. 
Mme.. de Colombier had the greatest 
upon him. She invited him to her 
fuse at Basseaux, and gave him 
Ivice. She predicted a great career 
d warned him not to emigrate, saying 
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that it was easy to go out, biit' ftot so easy to 
return. She had a daughter Caroline, of the 
same age as himself, whom Napoleon loved as 
a friend. He mentions some delicious moments 
which he passed with her, eating cherries. It is 
possible that he gave his sister Maria Nunziata 
the name of Caroline in her honour. He 
corresponded with her when Emperor, and did 
everything he could for her relations and 
friends. She eventually became lady-in-waiting 
to Madame Mere. He was, perhaps, still more 
touched by the charms of Mile, de Lauberie de 
Saint-Germain, who was afterwards made lady- 
in-waiting to Josephine. He also made many 
excursions in the neighbourhood, one of ’ them 
into Dauphin^, where he ascended the Roche- 
Colombe, in June, 1786, and another of them 
to Tournon, where lived a countryman of...his, 
named Pontornini, who drew his first portrait* 
Napoleon had the right to six months’ leave 
after a year’s service, and he looked forward 
passionately to spending this time in 
He writes in a curious paper, dated 
1786,* in which he contrasts the desire 
he is longing to visit Corsica with the 
ment which he is sure to experience 
arrival at seeing his beloved island 



1 This portrait, of which a copy is given, is ofte% a 

portrait of Napoleon at Brienne, which is an error. 

1 Printed in the Appendix. 
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so thathefis tempted to contemplate 
' fcve beSn absent from my country 
yearn. What pleasure it Will 
|tn~a few months to see once more my 
'comp^tt^dts and my relations! With the tender 
emotions which fhe recollections of my child¬ 
hood evoke, may I not conclude that my 
happiness will be complete ? ” But before he 
could carry out this plan, he was sent with his 
•Company to Lyons to put down a strike among 
the workman for higher wages. Three artisans 
were hanged, and the sedition was rapidly 
quelled. Napoleon spent three weeks at Lyons, 
and then returned to Valence, which he left 
for Corsica on September ist. His leave did 
not legally commence till October ist, but officers 
living as far off as Corsica were allowed a 
month’s grace. At Aix, he visited his uncle 
JFqsch, who had not yet completed his theological 
studies, and his’ brother Lucien, who had left 
BrieHne and entered the Seminary of Aix to 
be trained as a priest. He reached Ajaccio on 
September 15th, 1 786 ; he had been absent 
seven yeaAs %nd nine months, and was now 
seventeen years and one month old. There was 
probably no man living who contained so much 
genius and energy, so much vivacity and charm, 
a nd, one may add, such high aims and sueh 
determination to carry them out, in so small and 
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Joseph writes in his memoirs : “ My brother 
Napoleon at last obtained leave. He atodvist, 
among us, and it was a great happ$H&ss for our 
mother and for myself. We had not s^fe^eh 
other for several years, but we corre%>ofe8f;cl* 
habitually by letter. The aspect of the country 
pleased him. His habits were those of atf in¬ 
dustrious and studious young man, but he was 
very different from what he is represented to be 
by authors of memoirs, who repeat the samt* 
mistake when it has been once uttered. He was 
at that time a passionate admirer of Rousseau, 
the inhabitant of an ideal world, a lover of the 
great works of Corneille, of Racine, of Voltaire, 
which we declaimed together every day. He 
had collected a number of books, which occupied 
a trunk larger than that which containecKghis 
clothes—the works of Plutarch, of Plato/ of 
Cicero, of Cornelius Nepos, of Livy, an<f ,of« 
Tacitus, all translated into French, besides the 
writings of Montaigne, of Montesquieu, and of 
Raynal. I do not deny that he had also with 
him the poems of Ossian, but I deny that he 
preferred them to Homer.” 

He saw once more, with indescribable 
pleasure, his mother,- his brother Joseph, and 
his great-uncle Lucien. Joseph said, many years 
afterwards, “ Ah ! ' the glorious Emperor will 
never indemnify me for Napoleon, whom I love* 
so well, and whom I should like to meet again & 
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t knew him in 1786, if there is indeed a meeting 
«Ai the Elysian Fields.” He saw once more his 
two grandmothers, Minanna Severia and Minanna 
Francesca, his uncle Paravicini, and his aunt 
^Gertrude, his foster-mother, and his devoted 
nurse. He stood godfather to the grand¬ 
daughter of Camilla Ilari, the future Madame 
Poli. He traversed with emotion the scene of 
his first games ; being passionately fond of natural 
4 ptuty, he wonders that any one can be insensible 
Jb the “electricity of nature.” He spent hours 
in the garden of Milelli, either in the rocky 
grotto, or in the dense olive woods, or under a 
large oak tree, drawing, reading, and dreaming. 
In the evening he wandered amongst the sheep 
in the meadows, or from the sea-shore watched 
the sun “ precipitate himself into the bosom of 
the infinite,” possessed by a melancholy which 
he could not master. The love of Corsica came* 
back to him with*a tenfold ardour, the very smell 
of the earth intoxicated him with pleasure. Her" 
was received everywhere with open arms, in the 
solitude of the mountains and in the peasant’s 
hut. 

. At the same time his chief care was directed 
to the interests of his family, which had lost its two 
powerful protectors, Boucheporn and Marboeuf 
the one des^, .the other removed to the Pyreredh. 
Prom the momejlt'»I|apoleon arrived he watrfne 
of the house, of which during his absence 
am 
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the Archdeacon Ltftien had been the acting head. 
He had many discussions with his uncle on th« 
policy of keeping goats, which destroyed the 
trees and made the higher agriculture impossible. 
Fesch was of the same opinion, but Lucien/ 
who was a large goat proprietor, was shocked. 

These are your philosophical ideas ! Drive the 
goats out of Corsica! ” The archdeacon was 
now sixty-eight years old, and was a martyr to 
gout, being confined to his bed. Joseph, i^ 
obedience to his father’s last wishes, had given 
up his project of a military career, and had 
h devoted himself entirely to the care of his family. 
He now left Corsica, and by the advice of his 
^uncle went to the University of Pisa, where, like 
,1iis father, he took his degree, in utroque jure , 
on April 24th, 1788. The absence of Joseph 
increased the responsibilities of his younger 
brother, and one of the most important matters 
.which he had to arrange concerned a nursery of 
mulberry trees. In 1782 Charles Bonaparte had 
received from the government leave to make a 
nursery of mulberry trees, for which he was to 
be paid 8500 livres in advance, and one sol per 
tree for grafting, with the obligation of setting 
out the trees five years later in 1787. He had 
received 5800 livres, but the contract was 
annulled in May, 1786. The Bonapartes had 
made their plantation, but the Minister refuse* 1 
to sanction any further expense. Napoleon came 
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the conclusion that his family "had been ill- 
jeate*d, and demanded an indemnity to the extent 

1550 livres, expended before the contract was 
fscinded, and 1500 livres for the grafting, making 
total of 3050 livres. These 3050 livres .added 
fo the 5800 livres already received, would make 
i sum of 8850 livres, which his mother would owe 
to the government. But this debt could be easily 
repaid, as the mulberry trees would be worth at 
Jea^t 9000 livres. 

Napoleon’s leave, which ought to have come 
to an end at the end of March, was extended 
to December xst on the faith of a medical certifi- 
cate sent to Colonel de Lance, stating that he 
was suffering from an attack of fever. There 
is no reason to doubt the truth of this, as Napoleon 
mentions it in a letter addressed to Doctor Tissot,. 
written about his uncle’s illness. As, however, 
►it was necessary that he should visit Paris on his 
family affairs, he'left Corsica on September I2tlj, 
having stayed there just a year. He now became* 
acquainted with Paris for the first time, as when 
at the Ecole Militaire he had been kept strictly 
within the - foqr walls. He lodged at the Hotel 
de Cherbourg, Rue Four St. yonore. He visited 
the theatres, especially the Italian Opera, and 
walked in the gardens and passages of the 
Palais Royal. Among the Libri MSS. there is a 
furious paper, 1 dated November 22nd, 1 787, which 

1 Printed in the Appendix. 
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narrates a conversation which he is supposed to 
have held with a woman of the town in one of 
the alleys of the Palais Royal. The document 
is interesting, and M. Masson has printed a 
facsimile of it. It is probably a mere exercise* 
in composition, or it may have had some slight 
foundation in fact. But it certainly does not 
imply, as Napoleon’s French biographers, with 
characteristic naivete , all assume, that the young 
officer deviated on this occasion from the st^ri^i 
principles of virtuous conduct which he botft 
taught and practised at this period. To believe 
that he did so is to misunderstand his nature, 
and if he had done so he would certainly have 
said nothing about it. He probably visited his 
sister, Marianna, at St. Cyr, but his chief attention 
was given to his mother’s claim, which he pressed 
with all the force of his intellect before the 
Controller-General, but without success. In the 
midst of these occupations his period of leave 
would naturally have come to an end, but on 
i September 7th, before leaving Corsica, he had 
asked for a prolongation on the ground that he 
desired to be present at the meeting of the 
Corsican Estates. Apparently in the Regiment • 
de La Fere leave was granted very easily, and 
as he did not ask for his pay, the desired pro¬ 
longation was accorded to him from December 1st 
to June 1st, 1788. 

Napoleon returned to Ajaccio on January 1st, 
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1788, and found his mother in great poverty. 
^ 3 he liad four young children to support, Loyis 
aged ten, Pauline eight, Caroline six, and Jerome 
four. She had also to pay the fees of Lucien 
-at Aix and of Joseph at the University qf Pisa. 
She could not kfeep a servant or pay her debts. 
Napoleon did his best to help his mother. He 
laboured to obtain for his brother Louis a scholar¬ 
ship in a military school, and to urge on the 
^planting of the mulberry trees and the draining 
Wof the salt marshes, which were of such vital 
consequence to the family finances, but without 
result. We need not pursue these matters 
further, as th*ey dragged on for many a year, 
even till after his position was assured. 

On June xst, 1788, Napoleon again left 
Ajaccio, after having seen his brother Joseph 
on his return from Pisa with the title of Doctor. 
He had been absent from his regiment for twenty- 
one months. Bat these indulgences were common 
under the ancien regime. The colonel was only 
required to be present with his regiment for five 
months in the year, the lieutenant-colonel and 
the major* divided the year between them, and 
the other officers took their semestre, which in 
1788 was declared officially to last seven months 
and a half. It is unfair to censure Napoleon, as 
some biographers have done, for irregularities 
^ which were common to the whole of the army, 
or to suppose that in devoting himself to the 
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service of his family instead of to the exercise 
of a profession which he loved he was not obeying!, 
the'voice of duty rather than that of pleasure. 

Tine regiment of La Fere, which had made 
many marches during the absence of Napoleon,* 
was now at Auxonne, where it had arrived in 
December, 1787, when the danger of a war 
between France and England was at an end. 
Napoleon lodged in the Pavilion de la Ville, at 
the side of the barracks. His room had a single- 
window, and was simply furnished w'ith a Bed, 
a table, and an armchair; there were also six 
chairs seated with straw and one with wood. 
The climate did not suit him, as it was both 
damp and cold, and it took him six months to 
acclimatize himself after the dry and bracing air 
of Corsica. He worked very hard—too hard, 
indeed, for his health. He wrote in July, 1789, 

“ I have nothing to do here except work ; I only 
put on my uniform once a week. I sleep very 
little since my illness; I go to bed at ten and 
get up at four, and have only one meal a day.” 
That Napoleon was enga‘ged in hard and con¬ 
tinuous labour during the fifteen months which 
he spent at Auxonne we have abundant proof. 
The Libri MSS. contain twenty-seven papers 
written by the young lieutenant at this time, 
which are only a part of those which he actually 
composed. They may be divided into three# 
categories: those concerned with the study of 
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his profession as an artillery officer; those con- 
4:erne*d with the general history of mankindy- 
especially their government,—and including geo¬ 
graphy ; and those concerned with Corsica. We 
-thus see that Napoleon had determined, with 
his iron will, to give himself a complete educa¬ 
tion, which would not only fit him to be distin¬ 
guished in his profession, but to occupy any civil 
profession which the course of life might place in 
^hi? way. He realized what in the present day is 
' ap^to be fdrgotten—that a soldier has sometimes 
to perform functions which more properly belong 
to the statesman, and that \mless he is equal to 
the task of concluding peace as well as making 
war, and of governing the territories which his 
sword has subdued, the interests of his country 
may materially suffer. Some of these papers 
belong especially to this period. The first of 
* these, written probably in September, 1788, is 
a project for (Organizing the “ Calotte ” of the 
regiment—that is, an association formed among 
the officers under the rank of captain, for the 
purpose of maintaining good order and discipline, 
and a hi|jh standard of conduct among them¬ 
selves, as well as of defending themselves against 
arbitrary action on the part of their chiefs. The 
project is of considerable length, and is conceived 
in too solemn a style to hawe been acceptable to 
the frivolous young gentlemen for whose benefit 
it was composed. Indeed, the fair copy presented 
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by him was probably thrown into the fire. But 
the work is interesting as the first of thos§ 
constitutions of which Napoleon was destined in 
after years to draft so many, and, like them, it 
bears unmistakable signs of the “lion’s claw.”. 
There is also a certain grim humour in the 
document which ought not to escape notice. 
The papers on artillery practice have an interest 
for the student of military history, and are re¬ 
markable productions for a young man of lessj' 
than twenty years of age. Of the' papers^on' 
Corsica one set has been lost, the letters on 
Corsica addressed to M. Necker. 

Although Napoleon was at this time ill and 
out of spirits, we must not suppose that he led 
a morose or solitary life. Besides his insepar¬ 
able companion Desmazis, he had many warm 
friends, whose careers offer abundant proof of 
their mutual attachment. One of these, after 
being treated most generously by the Emperor, 
.was in 1815 nominated Prefect of the “Eure 
et Loir,” when it was found that he had already 
joined the Bourbons. The most remarkable of 
the captains who belonged at this time to the 
regiment of La Fere was Gassendi. He was a 
distinguished geometer and also a man of letters; 1 
he was also a great admirer of Corsica and the 
Corsicans. He was one of the first to recognize 
the genius of Napoleon and to hail him as the 
new Caesar, chosen by victory to impose upon ’ 
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France a yoke radiant with glory. The Emperor 
jeLtnpiy repaid his devotion. V 

There is no reason for supposing that Napo¬ 
leon was unsociable during his stay at Valence 
or at Auxonne, or that he was anything, but a 
good fellow. The cameraderie of the military 
profession always distinguished him through life, 
and remained with him at St. Helena up to the 
day of his death. It is most prominent in the 
^pages of Marbot, and it gave him great power 
ov£r his soldiers in the Italian campaigns. He 
was a constant guest at the regimental dinners, 
cooked by Faure, at the Ecu'de France at Valence, 
and many stories are told of him which enforce 
the same conclusion. The fact that he was 
chosen by his comrades to draft a constitution 
for “ La Calotte,” is a proof that he possessed 
their confidence. 

At Auxonne Napoleon completed his instruc¬ 
tion as officer of artillery; he worked hard and 
came out one of the very best. The notes which 
he took of the lectures of his instructor Lombard 
are still preserved ; they deal with the pressure 
of powdef, its ignition, the action of the air on 
projectiles, the utility of large and small charge^ 
and of rifled cannon. The young officer also 
greatly improved his skill as a draughtsman, 
although the drawings of Napoleon must always 
have been botches. On August 3rd, 1788, he was 
appointed a member of a commission to study 
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the firing of certain cannon, and he alone of the 
second lieutenants was a member of it. ' His, 
duty was to place the pieces in position and to 
draw up the report. On August 29th he wrote 
to Fesch, “You must know, my dear uncle, that' 
the general here has treated me with great con¬ 
sideration, and has charged me to construct at the 
shooting-range several works which require severe 
calculations ; and I have been occupied morning 
and evening for ten days, the head of two hun-'^ 
dred men. This unheard-of mark of favour has 
irritated the captains a little against me, who say 
that it is a slur upon 'diem to charge a lieutenant 
with so important a duty, and that as there are 
more than thirty who could do the work, one 
of them ought to have been employed. My 
comrades also show a little jealousy, but all that 
will pass away.” The report drawn up by 
Bonaparte still exists, and may be interesting 
to experts. Further, in March, ^789, he wrote a 
paper in which he set forth his personal views 
as to the best manner of placing cannon for the 
purpose of firing bombs. 

It was at Auxonne that Napoleon v came into 
contact with the family of Du Teil, which had 
some influence over his early career. The school 
of artillery at Auxonne was commanded by the 
marshal de camp, Baron Jean-Pierre Du Teil, 
an excellent officer, if somewhat severe. He wasi 
proud of his artillery school, which indeed had the 
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reputation of being the best in France, and was 
>isite*d by distinguished men when they came'to 
the country. Prince Henry of Prussia -and 
Gustavus III. of Sweden inspected the school 
«in 1784, and the two Princes of Wtirtemburg in 
1788. Du Teil’soon remarked the talents of 
Napoleon, and the Emperor showed his gratitude 
by leaving in his will a hundred thousand francs 
to the sons or grandsons of his former chief, 
u“in return for the care which this brave general 
• hacl bestowed upon him.” 

Whilst at Auxonne he was put under arrest, 
but the reason is not kno^n. In 1806 he met 
a Captain Floret, and said to him, “Do you re¬ 
member that at Auxonne Sergeant P'loret was 
put in prison for a week, and Lieutenant Bona¬ 
parte for twenty-four hours?” “Yes, sire,” 
replied Floret, “ you were always more fortunate 
' than I was.” He was shut up in a room with an 
old chair, an old bed, and an old cupboard, and 
on the top of the cupboard was an old worm- 
eaten book, a copy of the “Digest.” Napoleon, 
having no paper or ink, devoured the one book 
at his disfjosijl, and the knowledge of it thus 
'^gained proved useful to him at a later period, 
when he was drawing up the “ Code Napoleon.” 
At the beginning of April, 1789, he was sent 
with his bombardiers to put down some grain 
riots at Seurre, one of those disturbances which 
were precursors of the coming revolution. The 
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riots had ceased before he arrived, but he stayed 
two months in the little town, lodging in the rue. 
Diffac, which afterwards bore the name of the 
rue Bonaparte, and where the rooms which he 
occupied were long shown. He returned to> 
Auxonne on May 29th. 

In the summer of 1789 Napoleon met with 
a serious accident, which might have cost him his 
life. As he was bathing in the Saone he was 
seized with cramp and was nearly drowned. But^. 
being carried down by the stream to a shallow 
part of the river, he managed to recover himself, 
and, after being very £ick, he was conveyed by his 
friends to his lodgings. 

In the summer of 1789 the contagion of the 
Revolution reached Auxonne. On July 19th, five 
days after the destruction of the Bastille, the 
populace broke into revolt, burned the register 
of taxes, and destroyed the offices. The regi¬ 
ment of La Fere took the part of the rioters, and 
a month later broke out into open mutiny. They 
marched to the colonel’s house, demanded a sum 
of money, called the “ rfrasse noire,” from the 
military chest, got drunk with it, gnd* compelled 
the officers to drink with them and to dance the 
farandole. In consequence of this the regiment 
was broken up, and quartered in different places 
along the banks of the Saone. Undoubtedly, at 
this time, if Napoleon had been forced to act, he** 
would not have hesitated to turn his guns against 
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the people. At Seurre he had prevented a dis¬ 
turbance by calling out to a gathering croWd, 

“ Let honest men go to their homes; I only'are 
upon the mob.” But his sympathies were with 
the principles of the Revolution ; he was con¬ 
vinced that a new* state of things could not come 
about without grave convulsions, and that it was 
impossible for any single man to oppose a great 
national movement. He was also of opinion that 
a new state of things might turn to the advantage 
of Ris beloved Corsica. 

Another period of leave was due to Napoleon 
on September ist, 1789, arfd he was anxious to 
take advantage of it. Du Teil was very properly 
of opinion that no leave should be granted to 
officers in the present disturbed condition of 
affairs, urging that at Auxonne there were now 
only two or three captains instead of ten, and a 
• dozen lieutenants instead of thirty. But Gouver- 
net, the governdr of the province, objected that 
it would be dangerous to make unpopular innova¬ 
tions at the present juncture, and Du Teil did not 
insist. Indeed, he tcfok leave himself, to look 
after his Chateau in Dauphin6, which had been 
destroyed by the revolted peasants. In the case 
of Napoleon no objection was made ; he received 
leave from October 15th, 1789, to June ist, 1790, 
and, as was the rule with Corsican officers, was 
allowed to start a month earlier. 

On his way Napoleon stopped at Valence and 
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cabled on the Abbot of St. Ruf, who said to him, 
“ As things are going at present any one may 
befcome king. If you become king. Monsieur 
de Bonaparte, make your peace with the Christian 
religion; you will find it advantageous.” Napoleon 
replied that if he became king he would make the 
abbot a cardinal. Also a curious adventure befell 
him, which was a sign of the times. A noble lady 
travelled on the boat with him, accompanied by 
a young girl, also of noble birth. The lady had 
her carriage with her on the boat, and when^she 
left the river she offered Napoleon a place in it. 
He refused, and asked if he might act as second 
courier, to save her the expense of a guide. 
When he took his leave of the lady, he said, 
“ Will you believe that you were nearly arrested, 
and that I was the cause ? You have a maid, a 
lady in waiting, and two couriers, one of whom 
is in uniform; you were taken for the Countess 
d’Artois on her way to the frontier, for you 
greatly resemble her.” Napoleon embarked at 
Marseilles, where he paid a visit to the Abb6 
Raynal, whose acquaintance he had perhaps made 
in the previous year, and he reached 1 Corsica in 
the last days of September. 



CHAPTER VI 


CORSICA 

N APOLEON arrived at Ajaccio at the 
end of September, 1789. He found 
the whole family assembled there, 
with the exception of Marianna, who 
was at the school of St. Cyr. Joseph was a 
barrister; Lucien was doing nothing, being in 
weak health, and short-sighted; Louis was depen¬ 
dent upon his mother. Napoleon assumed the 
government of his family, and ruled them some¬ 
what severely; but we are told that they enjoyed 
an exemplary character, and were regarded as 
one of the best ’conducted and the most united 
families in the town. 

Corsica had sent four deputies to the States 
General at VersaillesButtafuoco to represent 
the nobility, Reretti the clergy, and Saliceti and 
Colonna de Cesari Rocca to speak on behalf of 
the tiers etat; the two first were aristocrats, the 
two latter democrats. The influence of the 
French Revolution began to'be felt in the island, 
although Corsica had fewer grievances than 
France, because the nobility and the clergy were 
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not privileged to the same extent. Their 
principal causes of complaint were the violenc^ 
of the French officials, and the feebleness of the 
Corsican Estates, which had only a shadow of 
power*. Rebellion against the ancien rdgime tool: 
the form of a desire either fo f independence, or 
for incorporation in the French monarchy. 

At present the country was in an equivocal 
position. The Commander-in-Chief in Corsica 
at this time was the Vicomte de Barrin, a timid 
and irresolute man. He had only a Tew trobps : 
six battalions and two companies of the Corps 
Royal, which were"' under their full strength. 
Barrin asked for further assistance, which was 
refused. He therefore had to temporize. He 
accepted the tricolour cockade given to him by 
the municipality of Bastia, and recommended the 
commandant of Ajaccio to do likewise. On the 
very day on which the soldiers of Ajaccio received* 
the new emblem, August 15th,’’ the F£te of the 
Assumption and Napoleon’s birthday, there was 
a revolt against the Archbishop Doria, which 
continued for several days. Similar outbreaks 
took place at Bastia, at Corte, and^at Sartene. 
The news of these disturbances caused great 
agitation at Versailles. Saliceti, Cesari, and 
others, anxious to put an end to these disasters, 
established a national committee of twenty-two 
members, nominated according to population in 
different parts of the island. .The committee 
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was to receive reports from inspectors placed''in 
^ach 'district, and send to Paris all necessary 
information for receiving and executing " the 
decrees of the National Assembly. The troops 
were to assist the committee when required to 
do so, and a National Guard was to be formed 
in the island. These proposals were received in 
Corsica with enthusiasm, but they were opposed 
by Barrin and the aristocratic party, who feared 
.he consequences of arming the people. 

Such was the condition of Corsica when 
Napoleon returned full of patriotic fervour. He 
was determined to unmask*the petty tyrants of 
his island, and to defend the cause of liberty; 
he was ambitious of taking a place amongst the 
heroes of his country, while Joseph was not less 
eager in the popular cause than his brother. He 
welcomed the Revolution with enthusiasm. He 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “ Letters of Paoli to 
his Compatriots," in which he showed how the 
Revolution was to regenerate Corsica. He was 
Corsican secretary of the committee of the thirty- 
six at Ajaccio. The two Bonapartes now joined 
together to*plf*y a conspicuous part in the public 
•affairs of their island. Joseph had great designs ; 
he desired first to enter the municipality of 
Ajaccio, then the departmental council, and 
thirdly the National Assembly at Paris. Napoleon 
^assisted his elder brother by every means in his 
power, but they were too young to obtain the 
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object of their desires, and Joseph found Pozzo 
di Borgo and Peraldi always standing in his wayk, 
Napoleon, on his arrival, warmly supported 
the project of a committee of twenty-two suggested 
by Saliceti and Cesari, while the French officials 
in Paris urged the employment of force. For 
this purpose, Gaffori, the father-in-law of Butta- 
fuoco, was placed in command. He desired 
the restoration of order, and was opposed to 
the formation of the National Committee. 
entered Ajaccio at the head of two hundred men 
of the Salis regiment, and five companies of the 
provincial regiment. His presence gave heart 
and courage to the friends of the ancieft regime. 
He reviewed the garrison of the town and the 
troops which he had brought with him, and said 
that he would work day and night to repress all 
disorder. The National Guard was dissolved, 
much to the disgust of Napoleon, and the old com -1 
mittee of twelve pronounced against the forma¬ 
tion of the new committee of twenty-two. The 
patriots of Bastia and Ajaccio both protested 
against this pronouncement of the twelve, on 
the ground that their conduct wa-s tainted with 
despotism. Napoleon summoned the patriots of 
Ajaccio to a meeting in the church of St. Francis, 
where he read them an address which he had 
drawn up, which he proposed to send to the ( 
National Assembly. He was indignant thaf 
the twelve should claim to represent the nation, 
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when their only business was to decide on the 
iand tax. He refuted the manifesto of the twelve 
point by point. He concluded by begging" the 
National Assembly to restore to the Corsicans 
the rights which nature has given to every man. 
The address drawn up by Napoleon was soon 
covered with signatures, of which his own was 
the first. It was also signed by the Pozzo di 
Borgo, by the Archdeacon Lucien, and by Fesch. 

At this time Bastia was roused to action by 
'a letter from Saliceti, and Napoleon hastened 
thither to support the movement. He had many 
friends there, especially the Abbe Varese and 
the brothers Gallezzini. On the morning of 
November 5th, the municipality of Bastia pre¬ 
sented an address to Barr in, in which they asked 
for the formation of a civic guard. Barrin, after 
some delay, refused, and Rully, who was in 
‘command of the citadel, began to prepare it for 
the repression of the people, who were assembled 
in the Church of St. John, At length the con¬ 
flict broke out, and several were wounded on 
both sides. Barrin ha& entered the Church of 
St. John to harangue the people, and was not 
permitted to come out. He was compelled to 
sign an order for arming the civic guard, and soon 
twelve hundred muskets passed into the hands of 
the citizens ; upon which Banin was set free. The 
people had conquered, and Rully was obliged to 
escape secretly. Other communes followed the 
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example of Bastia. The condition of the island 
was reported by Saliceti to the National As»L 
semt/ly, and a decree was passed making Corsica 
an integral part of France, and placing it under 
the same constitution as the rest of the kingdom. 
The result of this was to make Corsica extremely 
popular in France as one of the principal homes 
of liberty. On receipt of the news, a Te Deum 
was chanted in all the churches of the island, 
and a bonfire was lighted at Ajaccio ; whilst thd| 
people cried, “ Evviva la Francia ! Evviva il ire !” 
And Napoleon hung out of the window of his 
palace a banner with the inscription, “Vive la 
nation! Vive Paoli! Vive Mirabeau ! ” 

These events diverted Napoleon from his 
former hatred against France. France was now 
for him the home of liberty and the friend of his 
native land. He said, “ She has opened her 
bosom to us, henceforth we have the same 1 ' 
interests and the same solicitudes; it is the sea 
alone which separates us.” He abandoned the 
idea of publishing the Corsican letters, and his 
new enthusiasm was shared by those who had 
up to the present time been partakers of his 
plans. At the same time the island remained in 
a disturbed condition. Committees were formed 
on all sides which claimed to command the 
National Guard and even the troops of the line. 
The national militia had no order or discipline ? 
all those present demanded muskets, and walked 
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about firing them off with blank cartridges; the 
^country was in a state of anarchy. In these 
movements Napoleon took an active part.*" He 
succeeded in getting his brother Joseph elected 
3 member of the Municipal Council although he 
was three years below the proper age, which was 
twenty-five. 

At this time Napoleon entered into a close 
connection with Filippo Buonarotti and Filippo 
Masseria. The first of these was a Tuscan, 
who published at Bastia a paper entitled Giornale 
Politico, to which both Joseph and Napoleon 
were contributors. Massaria, a native of Ajaccio, 
entered the English service, and was the friend 
and confidant of Paoli. These friends took an 
active part in establishing a “ Comitd Superieur,” 
which sat at Bastia from March 2nd to Sep¬ 
tember 1st, 1790. It was illegal, but undoubtedly 
did good service in quieting and restraining the 
people. Unfortunately a quarrel broke out 
between the two capitals of Corsica, Bastia and 
Ajaccio, separated by a lofty chain of mountains, 
known locally by the appellation of Di qua 
and Di la. 4 \t a later period Napoleon was in 
favour of allowing this dualism to exist, but in 
1790 he was an ardent partisan of unity. The 
question reached an acute stage when the Comitd 
Superieur determined to ’meet at Orezza on 
1 April 12th. Ajaccio first resolved to send no 
representative^; but in consequence of a caucus 
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however, have been of general utility. Joseph, in 
spite of the efforts of Napoleon, was not elected* 
deputy; indeed, he was not yet twenty-two 
years of age, and had not reached the age 
even to be an elector. 

At this moment Napoleons leave expired, 
and he was only waiting for a favourable wind to 
embark. On November 16th the municipality 
and the directory of Ajaccio passed a resolution 
that Napoleon possessed the character and the^ 
qualities of an honest citizen, that he was ani¬ 
mated by the purest patriotism, that since the 
outbreak of the Revolution he had given re¬ 
iterated and indubitable proofs of his attachment 
to the Constitution, that he had not been afraid 
to expose himself to the resentment of the vile 
flatterers and partisans of aristocracy, and that 
his countrymen viewed his departure with the 
most sincere regret. On the eve of his depaif 
ture, October nth, 1790, he wrote a letter to 
Pozzo di Borgo full of denunciations of a certain 
Ponte, who had objected to the election of Joseph 
as President of the Directory of Ajaccio. Ponte’s 
home, he said, was the centre of alhtheir intrigue. 
Ponte had urged the people of Ajaccio to throw e 
the bust of Paoli into the sea ; Ponte had spread 
the ^report that the new lazaret was to be estab¬ 
lished at Saint Florehtin, and not at Ajaccio, and 
he recommended the illegal dismissal of those from * 
whom he disagreed; such an evil effect had party 
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passion produced upon his usually calm and 
^qua&le character. Driven back to the coast of 
Corsica by adverse winds, he opened at Ajaccio 
on January 6th, 1791, a club called the Globo 
Patriotico, of which Joseph, Fesch, and Massaria 
were members, ahd which was of a very radical 
character. Whilst he remained at Ajaccio he 
was the soul of the society. 

His last act was to write the “ Letter to 
Buttafuoco,” who had attacked Paoli in the 
National Assembly, where he represented the 
Corsican nobility. Buttafuoco was at this moment 
even more unpopular than Gaffori. He was 
burned in effigy by the municipality of Ajaccio. 
Napoleon wrote his letter as the mouthpiece of 
the Globo, and it is dated Milelli, January 25th, 
1791. It is an eloquent philippic, full of fiery 
denunciation. It opens thus : “ Sir, from Boni¬ 
facio to Cape Corso, from Ajaccio to Bastia, there 
is one chorus of imprecation against you. Your 
friends hide themselves ; your relations disown 
you; and the wise man who never allows him¬ 
self to be overcome by popular opinion is on this 
occasion cfarried away by the general excitement. 
What, then, have you done ? What are the 
crimes which can justify so universal an indigna¬ 
tion, so complete an abandonment ? It is that, 
sir, which I am anxious to ’discover in explaining 
myself with you.” He goes on to praise Paoli, 
his resources* his finance, his eloquence. He 
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recalls the difficulties which the French experi¬ 
enced in conquering the island, he denounces the, 
government of the King, and laments the destiny 
of his fellow-countrymen. He says that Corsica 
before , 1789 was a nest of tyrants, a hideous 
country, which, crowded with' victims and still 
reeking with the blood of martyrs, inspires at 
every step ideas of vengeance. He then turns 
to the career of Buttafuoco, and, in tracing it, 
reviews the history of Corsica from 1769-1790,* 
and he concludes thus: “ O Lameth f O Robes¬ 
pierre ! O Petion ! O Volney ! O Mirabeau ! 
O Barnave! O Bailly ! O Lafayette 1 this is the 
man who dares to set himself at your side; all 
dripping with the blood of his brothers, defiled 
by crimes of every kind, he presents himself with 
confidence in the garb of a general, the wicked 
recompense of his misdeeds. He loves to make 
himself the representative of a nation, a nation 
which he has sold, and you alloW it. If it is the 
voice of the people, he never had any vote but 
that of the twelve nobles ; if it is the voice of the 
people, Ajaccio and Bastih and the majority of 
the cantons have done to his effigy what they 
would like to have done to himself.” 

The letter was received with enthusiasm by 
the Globo, and ordered to be printed; but Paoli 
was less enthusiastic. 4 ' He wrote to Napoleon, 
“ Do not take the trouble to expose the impos¬ 
tures of Buttafuoco. His very, relations are 
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ashamed of him ; leave him to the contempt and 
the indifference of the public.” In 1801 the 
brother of Mile. Bou, who was selling his Jsouse, 
found some copies of the letter, and sent them 
to the First Consul ; but he remarked, “ These 
pamphlets have * no object; they should be 
burnt.” 



CHAPTER VII 




AUXONNE AND VALENCE 

N APOLEON, on his return to France, 
took with him his brother Louis,v 
who was now twelve years and a 
half old, having been born on Sep- • 
tember 2nd, 1778. He stopped at Valence to 
visit some old friends. From the village of 
Serves, about four miles from St. Vallier, he 
wrote to Fesch, whom he informs of the condition 
of political opinion in that part of France. In 
this letter he makes the suggestion that the 
Patriotic Society of Ajaccio should present 
Mirabeau with a complete suit of Corsican 
clothing, cap, vest, breeches, stockings, cartridge- 
case, stiletto, pistol, and musket, in compensation, 
apparently, for his having been threatened with a 
knife by Peretti, one of the Corsica^ deputies. 
At St. Vallier he writes some reflections on love.' 
“ What, then, is love P The feeling of his weak- ‘ 
ness with which a solitary and isolated man is 
soon penetrated, the sentiment at once of his 
impotence and his immortality; the soul concen¬ 
trates itself, doubles itself, fortifies itself, the 
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delicious tears of passion flow—this is love.” 
.Then* looking at Louis, who sits before him, he 
continues, “ Observe the young man, thirteen 
years of age—he loves his friend as he will love 
his mistress at twenty. Egoism is of latei; birth. 
At forty a man* loves his fortune, at eighty 
himself.” 

He passed through Ch&lons on February 9th, 
and excused himself for not calling on James, who 
had been a close friend of his brother Joseph at 
Autun ; he”, however, promoted him in later years. 
'He arrived at Auxonne on February nth or 
12th, having considerably exceeded his leave, and 
being subject to lose his pay for three months and 
a half. He brought with him certificates from the 
Directory of the district of Ajaccio, which said not 
only that his patriotism was above suspicion, but 
that he had done his best to return to his duty at 
the proper time, but had been prevented by stress 
of weather. His colonel, M. de Lance, not only 
gave him a good reception, but asked that the 
pay which he had lost by his absence, amounting 
to nearly £10, should be made up to him. This 
request w 3 s acceded to by the Minister of War. 
His fellow-officers, who held royalist opinions, 
were not equally indulgent, and accused him of 
revolutionary conduct, against which he defended 
himself to the best of his ability. 

Napoleon tells us that during his second 
sojourn at Auxonne he worked habitually fifteen 
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or sixteen hours a day. He lived in a modest 
lodging, occupying a single room with an adjoin- t 
ing cabinet in. which Louis slept. He gave his 
brother lessons in mathematics and did not spare 
corporal chastisements, although he was very fond 
of him. He was very proud of him, and said 
that he had both application and judgment, that 
he was a charming and an excellent fellow, and 
that he would be the most distinguished of the 
sons of Madame Letizia, as having had the best- 
education. He writes, “ Louis writes as nfuch 
from inclination as from self-respect, and is full of 
sentiment; all he needs is knowledge. He has 
acquired a bright French manner.' He goes into 
society, salutes with grace, and converses with 
a serious dignity which would become a man of 
thirty. All the women are in love with him.” 
Their lodging was poorly furnished with a bed 
without curtains, a table in the window covered * 
with books and papers, and two chairs, while 
Louis slept on a mattress. 

Stories are current of the extreme poverty 
of Napoleon at this time, and of the sacrifices 
which he made for the sake of his brother. 
Undoubtedly he did make sacrifices, and he com¬ 
plained of his brother’s ingratitude at a later period, 
reminding him how in his early youth he had de¬ 
prived himself for his ssake even of the necessaries 
of life. But we must not suppose that he led a ■. 

solitary life. He found amongst his 
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fellow-officers Desmazis and other old companions, 
and 'made new acquaintances in the Suremain 
family, whom he afterwards did not forget* He 
also printed at Dole a hundred copies of his 
letter to Buttafuoco, and walked there and back 
with Louis to correct the proofs. Nor did he 
forget his family. He urged them to pay the 
twelve crowns which Joseph owed to Buonarotti, 
and to complete the business of the pepiniere. 
He also advised Lucien to get employment in a 
public office. He always had the courage of 
his opinions, and never hesitated to declare his 
adhesion to the principles of the Revolution. 
He told his publisher, Joly, that he would never 
serve any cause but that of liberty. One day 
some of his fellow-officers were so exasperated 
with him that they attempted to throw him into 
the Sabne. When he heard that they were in 
danger of being arrested for this, he warned them 
and enabled theffi to escape. Amongst his friends 
at Auxonne he lauded the decrees of the National 
Assembly, and spoke with enthusiasm about 
the friendly connection between the army and 
the National Guard, and the fusion between the 
soldiers and the people. He even proposed to 
organize a civic festival at Auxonne, and to unite 
the National Guard and the regiment of La 
Fbre in a monster banquet. In a visit which 
he paid to Nuits to visit his friend Gassendi, 
who had lately married, he had to maintain his 
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democratic opinions almost single-handed against 
the rest of the company. 

I Hr 1791 the organization of the artillery was 
entirely changed by a decree of the National 
Assembly. This arm was separated from the in, 
fantry. The regiments lost then'former names and 
were henceforth designated by numbers. La Fere 
becoming the first regiment. Each regiment had 
two battalions, each containing six companies. 
The sappers and the bombardiers disappeared; 
and all were known as gunners and 'cannoneers. 
The lieutenants en premier and the lieutenants 
en seconds became first and second lieutenants, the 
lieutenants en troisieme disappeared. Bonaparte, 
instead of lieutenant en second , became first lieu¬ 
tenant. The officers with new names were dis¬ 
tributed amongst the different regiments, and 
Napoleon was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Fourth Regiment, known formerly as the Regi¬ 
ment de Grenoble, now in garrison at Valence. 
His pay was £\ a month. He did not like the 
change, and endeavoured to keep his old position, 
but his request came too late, and he left Auxonne 
on June 14th, 1791. He never forgof his friends 
in the town or his old regiment of La Fere. 
On June 4th, 1802, he said to them at Paris,’ 
“ Officers and soldiers of the First Regiment of 
Foot Artillery, it wds in your regiment that I 
acquired the first lessons of the art of war ; I have' 
always noticed that your regiment is obedient 
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to the sentiments of honour and fame ; be worthy 
!of being the first in the first division of the army.” 
Even so late as May 14th, 1815, he recoghized 
by sight a man who had been bombardier of his 
company in the regiment of La Fere, and bfought 
tears to his eyes, Aid there are many examples of 
the same kind. 

Napoleon arrived at Valence on June 16th, 
and was attached to the first company of the 
fsecond battalion. He lived in his old lodgings, 
in tlie house of Mile. Bou, with his brother close 
By him. Louis boarded with the landlady, who 
looked after hi/n like a mother, but Napoleon 
took his meals at the Three Pigeons. He 
renewed his relations with his former friends. 
Louis had as companion one Frangois, the son 
of a lawyer, Mdsangere Cleyrac. With a 
.gratitude worthy of his brother he never forgot 
fhim, but made him the treasurer of the House of 
Holland, and manager of his property in France. 
The Abbe de Saint Ruf was dead, but Madame 
de Colombier and her daughter were living, as 
before, in their country house at Basseaux, where 
Napoleon w*as h. frequent visitor, and where he 
introduced Louis. He made two new friends, 
Sucy and Bachasson de Montalivet, whom he 
never forgot. In 1801 Montalivet spent the day 
with him at Malmaison. The First Consul asked 
*im the most minute questions about the friends 
whom he had known at Valence, and eventually 
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about a woman who kept a coffee shop. On 
hearing that she was still alive, Napoleon said# 
that tie was afraid that he might not have paid 
her for all the cups of coffee which he had drunk 
in her'house, and sent her fifty louis as a present. 
Comte de Montalivet became Minister of the 
Interior in 1809, and was Intendant General de 
la Couronne during the Hundred Days, a Membre 
de la Chambre des Pairs. Sucy, whom he called 
his dear old friend, and employed in Italy and-' 
in Egypt, said of him, in 1797, that he would end 
either on the throne or on the scaffold. 

Napoleon was an ardent supporter of the 
Revolution, and did not frequent the drawing¬ 
rooms where the tone was mainly aristocratic. 
If the Revolution was not fashionable, it was 
extremely popular. A Society of the Friends 
of the Constitution met in the house of Mile. Bou. 
Of this Napoleon became a member on his arrival,# 
and made a speech of such eloquence that he was 
nearly chosen as president, notwithstanding his 
youth. The common soldiers were on the side 
of the nation, but the officers were for the most 
part aristocrats. 

Four days after Napoleon’s arrival at Valency 
there took place what was perhaps the most im¬ 
portant incident of the Revolution, the flight to 
Varennes. The result of this was that the Coni; 
stituent Assembly ordered all the officers in thtf 
army to take an oath of allegiance to it: swearing 
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to maintain the Constitution against all enemies 
.both within and without, to die rather than suffer 
the invasion of French territory by foreign troops, 
to obey no orders but those given in pursuance 
of the decrees of the Assembly. This oath.had to 
be written by each officer with his own hand, and 
signed by him. This important duty was executed 
by Napoleon on July 6th. There is no doubt that 
Napoleon was at this time a Republican. He 
t^ften discussed politics with Sucy and Montalivet. 
Sucy was a* royalist, Montalivet was in favour of a 
"constitutional monarchy, but Bonaparte asserted 
that a republic was the only logical form of 
government; that a nation freely constituted 
always knew what was best for itself; that the 
French would never be really free till they got 
rid of their king. The arguments of the royalists 
only strengthened him in his opinions ; he said 
■Miat they took great pains to bolster up a bad 
‘cause, and that In declaring that monarchy was 
the best form of government they asserted what 
was incapable of proof. 

The necessity of ’taking the oath to the 
Constituent Assembly produced a profound effect 
^in the army. Many officers refused at once to 
have anything to do with it; others took it with 
a mental reservation and afterwards emigrated. 
Like burning political questions in our own time, 
>it broke up the ties of family life. Brother was 
divided against brother. The famous Desaix 
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joined the new regime, whereas his two brothers 
remained faithful to the lily. No less than thirty- 
two officers of the fourth regiment refused to 
serve under a republic. But Napoleon dis¬ 
approved of this step, which placed the king 
above the nation, and it was' a fixed principle 
with him that everything should be sacrificed to 
the country. At the same time, in later life he 
did not lose his interests in his former comrades, 
and if they chose to return from emigration h<y 
received them kindly. His relations with one of 
them, Hedouville, are worth recording. Hedou-* 
ville and Serurier were crossing tl^e frontier into 
Spain, when they were stopped by a French 
patrol. Hedouville, being younger and more 
active, escaped, and led a miserable life in a 
foreign country. Serurier was stopped, and 
became a marshal of France. When Hddouville 
returned to France he was appointed by the. 
First Consul aide-de-camp to his brother. In 
public Napoleon received him coldly, but when 
they were left alone, he pulled his ear, and said, 

“ Good day, Chevalier; where do you come 
from ?” “I come from Spain,” Was'che answer. 
“You were an emigre said the Emperor. 
Hddouville was silent. “ You know how to 
lie,” said Napoleon; “I will employ you in 
diplomacy.” He was attached to the legation 
at Rome, and afterwards became Minister at" 
Ratisbon and at Frankfurt. Aj a later time, 
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from his knowledge of Spanish, he was very 
useful to Joseph, who always found him perfectly 
loyal. Once when Hedouville was pre^nt at 
an audience, Napoleon pointed him out to the 
assembly, and said, “ There is one of jny old 
comrades, with whom I have broken many a 
lance, on the Place des Clercs at Valence, in 
discussing the Constitution of 1791. I was in 
favour of the suspensive veto, Hedouville of the 
absolute veto; and I recognize now that he was 
right.” To talk military “ shop ” was forbidden 
at Valence, under payment of a fine, and 
Napoleon had to pay the* largest penalty ; but 
politics occupied a large portion of his interests, 
and he was so outspoken in his views that some 
of his comrades would not speak to him, and 
others would not sit next to him at table. 
Napoleon, however, returned good for evil. 
On August 25th, the fete of Saint Louis, Du 
Prat, who had ’told the servants in Napoleon’s 
hearing never to place him next to Bonaparte, 
was standing at the window of the Three Pigeons, 
and singing Grdtry’s ’air, “ O Richard, O mon 
roi.” He^wa'S nearly lynched by the people, and 
was only saved by Napoleon’s intervention. 

We have said that Napoleon, on his arrival 
at Valence, joined the club of the Friends of the 
Constitution, and that he \£as put forward for the 
presidency. He was elected librarian and secre¬ 
cy* The clyb numbered two hundred members, 
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and was affiliated to the Jacobin Club at Paris on 
July 3rd, 1791, when there was a great meeting of 
democratic clubs at Valence. They met at seven 
a.m., heard Mass in the cathedral, after which 
they repaired to the disused church of St. Ruf. 
As was the custom in those times, all those 
present took an oath to be faithful to the nation 
and to the law, to maintain the Constitution at 
the peril of their lives, to rally round the banner 
of liberty, to watch over the enemies of the 
republic, and to defend with their fortune and 
their blood any one who had the courage to 
denounce traitors. Then, by a spontaneous move¬ 
ment, they all took the same oath which had been 
taken by the officers. Then followed speeches 
and a collection for patriotic purposes. 

The events of this day made a profound 
impression on Napoleon. He was fired by the 
enthusiasm of his own soldiers, one of whom 
cried, in the name of his comrades, “We have 
common heart and aims; we owe them to the 
Constitution.” The inviolability of the king 
was discussed, and the assembly determined 
unanimously that all citizens were subject to the 
law. They also signed a petition that the king 
should be brought to judgment. 

On July 14th, the anniversary of the capture 
of the Bastille, the civic oath was taken in the 
Champ de 1 ’Union, the bishop officiating at the 
altar, and the Vent Creator being sung. After 
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;he Mass shouts of “ I swear ” were heard, mingled 
Ivith the roar of cannon and the strains of “ Ca ira,” 
played by the band, a strange Mezentian> mar¬ 
riage of the living and the dead. A banquet was 
afterwards held, at which Napoleon proposed the 
lealth of the patriots of Auxonne, and of all 
diose who in that city defended the rights of the 
people. Naudin, Napoleon’s correspondent in 
that town, founded there a club of the Friends 
of the Revolution, which was affiliated to the 
Jacobin Club at Paris. On July 27th Napoleon 
Writes to him at the close of the day, to calm his 
brain before he went to bed : “ Will there be 
war ? I have always said no, for the following 
reasons :—The sovereigns of Europe reign either 
over men or over cattle and horses. The first, 
such as England and Holland, understand the 
Revolution, but are afraid of it ; the second 
understand it, and believe that it will bring about 
the ruin of France. Therefore they will do 
nothing, but will wait for the civil war, which 
they believe inevitable, to break out. This 
country is full of zeal and fire. The southern 
blood whicl? flftws in my veins courses with the 
rapidity of the Rhone ; pardon me, therefore, if 
you have some difficulty in deciphering my 
scrawl.” 

During these political excitements Napoleon 
did not neglect his studies, as we know from the 
evidence of his jiote-books. He made an abstract 
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of Coxe’s book on Switzerland, paying special 
attention to the government of the cantons, and 
was able to tell the Swiss deputies in 1802 that 
he had studied the geography and the manners 
of their country. He read the Florentine His¬ 
tory of Machiavelli in a translation, and the 
memoirs of Duclos on the Courts of Louis XIV., 
the regency, and Louis XV. He also made 
notes on the “ Histoire Critique de le Noblesse” 
by M. Dulaure. The extracts which he made fron^ 
these books are very characteristic ; they have 
generally some practical application, and show S. 
deeply seated passion for good government. 
Another abstract, which throws light on his re¬ 
lations with the Papacy, is that of “ L’Esprit de 
Gerson ” by Eustache L. Noble. In this he 
clearly distinguishes between the spirit of ultra- 
montanism and that of Gallicanism. The nine¬ 
teenth note-book contains explanations of words-, 
and terms in ancient and modern history, which 
show his diligence and his curiosity. The entries 
extend from April 10th to August 1st, 1791. A 
note-book of nine pages written in May, 179 b 
contains an abstract of the first volfime of Vol¬ 
taire’s “ Essai des mceurs.” A short essay, 
written probably immediately after the king’s 
flight, discussing the comparative merit of a 
monarchy or a republic, begins with the words, 
“ My tastes have led me for a long time to interest 
myself in public affairs. If unprejudiced 
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publicist can have any doubt as to the pre¬ 
ference which should be given to republicanism 
over monarchism, I think that to-day his doubts 
will be removed,” These notes show that Napo¬ 
leon was not only a student, but a thinker/, they 
bear the mark of an intense individuality. 

The Academy of Lyons had announced that 
in 1791 it would give a prize for the best essay 
on the following subject : “ What truths and 

1 what sentiments is it most important to impress 
upoh men* for their happiness.” This prize, 
'which was worth about ^50, had been founded 
by the Abbd Raynal, and heliad probably advised 
Napoleon to be a candidate for it. 

Napoleon had discussed the subject of the 
essay with his brother Joseph during his stay at 
Ajaccio, and from February, 1791, he was haunted 
by the question, “ In what does happiness con- 
j; sist ? ” It was this feeling which made him write 
his reflections on “ love,” of which we have 
already spoken. He also read carefully the 
essay of Rousseau, which gained the prize at the 
Academy of Dijon on ’the origin and foundation 
of inequality,‘and in reading it he criticized it 
„ severely. He ended by stating his own ideas, 
which are indeed full of truth, and elevated truth, 
that man had from the very first the faculties of 
reason and of sentiment, that he desired society 
A and love, and that primeval man was capable of 
eeling pity, frjendship, love, and also gratitude 
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%nd respect. He concludes that unless reason 
and sentiment were inherent qualities of man, t 
virtue jwould neither be a duty nor a pleasure. 

He begins his essay by defining happiness as 
the enjoyment of a life which is most suited to 
our organization. But our organization is two¬ 
fold—animal and intellectual—one as strong as 
the other. Our intellectual appetites are as 
imperious as our animal appetites, and happiness 
cannot be possible without their complete develop-. 
ment. Sentiment and reason are qualities peculiar 
to man, they are his titles to the supremacy which” 
he has acquired, which he preserves and which he 
will always preserve. It is sentiment that is the 
source of our activity, which makes us friends of 
the noble and the just, and enemies of the 
oppressor and the villain. In sentiment lies 
conscience, the source of morality. Reason is 
the judge, the censor of our actions, and should 
be their invariable rule. Reasoh saves men from 
the precipice of passion, and tempers in him the 
desire to press his rights. Society has its origin 
in sentiment, and its support in reason. A man 
to be happy must eat, sleep, beget children, but 
he must also have sentiment and reason. He 
then makes the somewhat strange remark that of 
all legislators, the two who have most strongly 
apprehended these 'truths are Lycurgus and 
Monsieur Paoli. He begins by introducing to 
us a young man asking for advice in the conduct 
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of life. The priest says, “ Do not reflect on the 
existence of society. God directs everything; 
abandon yourself to His providence.” A lawyer 
tells him that happiness is divided amongst 
individuals according to law. His father advises 
him to be content with his lot: “ Be a man, but 
be one in all truth, live master of yourself; 
without strength, my son, there is no virtue nor 
happiness. Still, it is only just that the poorest 
should possess something. Paoli has done more 
than any other legislator to effect this.” He 
'then concludes, “ The law should assure to every 
one his physical existence, the thirst for wealth 
is to give place to the consoling sentiment of 
happiness, and the barbarous law of primogeniture 
is to be abolished, and children are to share their 
father’s property equally ; man is to learn that 
his true glory is to live like a man, that he is 
' to marry, whiclp will be the triumph of morality. 
These are the views which should be inculcated 


for a happy life.” 

In the second part he asks, “What is 
sentiment ? It is the bond of life, of society, 
of love, and of friendship. It unites the son to 


the mother, the citizen to his country. It is 
^ r *’’mted by sensuality, but revived by misfortune.” 
1 e mb one of the peaks of Mont Blanc, see the 
soul e.. ra( j ua jjy r i s j n g ) bring consolation and hope 
,Ioves, h cot;ta g e G f the labourer; let its first ray be 
uraen j nto y 0ur heart, remember the sensation 
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which it gives you. See the sun set on the sea, 
melancholy will overcome you, you will abandon, 
yourself to it, the melancholy of nature cannot be 
resisted. Stand beneath some Roman monument, 
your imagination will move in distant ages with 
.TLmilius, Scipio, and Fabius ;* you will see the 
plain where a hundred thousand Cimbri lie buried. 
The Rhone flows in the far distance, swifter than 
an arrow, there is a road on the left, the little town 
of Tarascon is not far off, flocks pasture in the' 4 
meadows, you dream, doubtless—it is the dream 
of sentiment. Sleep in the hut of a shepherd^ 
lying on skins, a fire at your feet, midnight 
sounds, the herds are led forth to pasture: what 
a moment to enter into yourself and to meditate 
on the origin of nature in tasting the most 
delicious pleasures ! Thus also the silence of 
the starlit night after the fierce heat of a summer’s 
day, the calm reflection of a solitary evening after 
your family have retired to rest, a night spent 
alone in some great cathedral, a tent life on the 
island of Monte Cristo, under the wall of a ruined 
monastery, lulled by the roaring of the waves 
breaking on the rocks. A’l these ‘situations will 
fill you with sentiment.” 

The stress which Napoleon lays on 
importance of sentiment to the character, 
universality, and its iritimate connection wif anc * 
rest of a man’s nature is surely very rema' in S to j 
and comes from his deepest heart.. But ]- on( i uct 
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this: “ You return to your country after four 
k years v of absence, you visit the sites where you 
played in your earliest age, where you first 
experienced the knowledge of men and the 
awakening of the passions. In a moment you 
live the life of your childhood, you enjoy its 
pleasures, you are fired with the love of your 
country, you have a father and a tender mother, 
sisters still innocent, brothers who are like friends ; 
/too happy man, run, fly, do not lose a moment. 
If death stdp you on your way you will never 
have known the delights of life, of sweet gratitude, 
of tender respect, of sincere friendship. These 
are the real pleasures of life, and they are greater 
if you have a wife and children. If your soul 
was as burning as the furnace of Etna; if you 
have a father, a wife and children, you never 
need be afraid of the weariness of life. Thus, 
by sentiment we enjoy ourselves, nature, our 
country, and the men who surround us.” 

Napoleon’s views on music are interesting. 
“ Music is born with man ; music is at once a 
gift of sentiment and a means of regulating it. 
At every age,'fin every situation—even amongst 
animals — music consoles, rejoices, and gives 
'an agreeable excitement. To the piping of the 
little bird the labourer joins his rustic voice, his 
soul expands, and, whether he is singing his 
gloves, his desires, or his woes, his work, or the 
burden of labours, he finds himself refreshed. 
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Do not let us, therefore, proscribe music—that 
tender companion of emotional man, the in-, 
spirer of sentiment. Let it increase the number 
of our pleasures, and, in tasting by degrees the 
charms of melody, let man convince himself more 
fully of the delights of sentiment, of the happi¬ 
ness of a country life, of the innocence of the 
earliest ages.” 

The third part is devoted to the examination 
of reason, also, according to Napoleon, an in* 
herent equality of man. “ Reason is perfection 
by means of logic, logic is the faculty which leads 
us to compare. Sdme truths are apprehended 
by sentiment, others by logic.' There is a 
universal logic, common to all natures and to 
all ages.” After discussing how reason is to 
be bought, and admitting that he does not desire 
to have lectures on Euclid in every cottage, he 
diverges to a praise of liberty, which he seem§, 
to regard as the product of reason and logic. 
“Without liberty there is no energy, no virtue, 
no strength in nations; without energy, without 
virtue, without strength, there is no sentiment, 
no natural reason, there is no happiness. All 
tyrants will doubtless go to hell; but their slaves 
will go there also, for after the crime of oppress¬ 
ing a nation, the crime of suffering oppression 
is the most monstrous. Let these principles be 


incessantly repeated to men. To resist oppres-jJ 
sion is their fairest right, that which tyrants fear 
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most, and they have always been afraid of it. 
After the lapse of ages, the Frenchman, brutalized 
by kings and their ministers, by nobles ancLtheir 
prejudices, by priests and their impostures, has 
suddenly awakened and traced out the flights 
of Man. Let ther^ serve as a rule to the legis¬ 
lator.” Napoleon’s remarks upon ambitions are 
very curious. “ The lover grown to manhood is 
mastered by ambition—ambition, with pale com¬ 
plexion, wandering eyes, hurried gait, irregular 
gestures, sardonic smile. Crimes are his play¬ 
things : intrigue is but a means ; falsehood, 
calumny, backbiting but an -‘argument, a figure 
of elocution. He arrives at the helm of affairs : 
the homage of people wearies him ; but he can 
do good. What can be more consoling to the 
nerves than to say, ‘ I have just assured the 
happiness of a hundred families ; I gave myself 
trouble, but the State will go the better for it ; 
my fellow-citizens dive more quietly by my want 
of rest, are more happy by my perplexities, and 
more gay by my sorrows ’ ? The man who desires 
to succeed only from the wish to contribute to 
the public happiness, is the virtuous man who 
feels that he possesses courage, firmness, and 
-talents. He will master his ambition instead of 
being mastered by it, will enjoy both sentiment 
and reason ; he always enjoys most liberty. But 
ambition, the immoderate desire to satisfy pride 
or intemperance—which is never satisfied—which 
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leads Alexander from Thebes to Persia, from 
Granicus to Issus, from Issus -to Arbela, and 
thenc,e to India—ambition, which causes him to’ 
conquer and to ravage the world without being 
able to satisfy it, the same flame consumes him; 
in his delirium he knows not avhere to direct it, 
he becomes agitated, he is led astray. Alex¬ 
ander believes himself a god, he believes himself 
the son of Jupiter, and wishes to make others 
believe it. The ambition which leads the mer¬ 
chant to fortune, and then to be Controleur- 
G6n6ral, without his being contented with the 
first place in the finances; the ambition which 
guided Cromwell as he guided England, but to 
torment him with all the daggers of the Furies; 
the ambition which overturns states and private 
families, which is fed upon blood and crime ; the 
ambition which inspired Charles V., Philip II., 
Louis XIV., is, like all disordered passions, a 
violent unreflecting madness, which only ceases’ 
with life—a conflagration, fanned by a pitiless 
wind, which does not end till it has consumed 
everything.” And again, “ The tempests of the 
ocean are preferable to its stagnation, which 
makes its exhalations fatal. Passion is prefer¬ 
able to absolute stupidity, to degrading libera 
tinage. Better be an enthusiast, a man of 
passions, than a mar without sensibility. Doubt¬ 
less we should prefer the delirium of sentiment 
to its slumber or its death. Do you know what 
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is the cause of disordered passions ? The pre¬ 
vention of natural enjoyment. Deprived of these 
the fire of sentiment has no vent; it ferments 
and produces passion, and the imagination, the 
true box of Pandora, receptacle of all»vices, 
deranges all a main's appetites. Men, live con¬ 
formably to your nature, feel and reason according 
to sentiment and natural reason, and you will 
be happy! ” 

There is no doubt that Napoleon put his 
whole soul i'nto this essay, and that any one who 
wishes to understand what he was at twenty-two 
should read it with attentiofi. But he did not 
gain the prize* Sixteen essays were sent in, 
Napoleon’s having the number 15. The exa¬ 
miner pronounced that it was too ill-arranged, 
too unequal, too vague, and too badly written 
to merit attention. The Academy decided to 
adjourn the awarding of the prize for two years, 
and only gave aif honourable mention to No. 8. 
This was written by Daunou, the well-known 
historian, who, after revising his essay, gained 
the prize with it in 1793. Bonaparte’s essay 
offers a psychological study of the most inte¬ 
resting character. How little did he know what 
was hidden in the depths of his own nature! 
This is what he says of the man of genius, “ The 
unfortunate man! I pity hiiii. He will be the 
^admiration and the envy of his contemporaries, 
and the most miserable of all. His equilibrium 
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is broken, he will live unhappy. Ah! the fire 
of genius—but let us not alarm ourselves-—it is i 
so rare. What years pass without Nature pro¬ 
ducing a genius! Men of,genius are meteors 
destined to burn for the illumination of their 
age.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AJACCIO 

H AVING finished his essay, Napoleon 
determined to ask for further leave. 
The inactivity of a garrison was 
‘ weariness to him, and his family 

had need of hyn. His request was refused by 
Colonel Campagnol, but Napoleon determined to 
apply directly to the Baron du Teil, who had 
commanded the School at Auxonne and was now 
Inspector-General of Artillery for that part of 
France. He therefore paid him a visit at his 
Chateau of Pommier, in the department of the 
Isere. He was received with great kindness, 
and stayed in the house several days discussing 
the art of war and a possibility of a new road 
from France to Italy.* When he left, Du Teil 
said of him, s “ He is a man of great powers, and 
will make a name.” Eventually, he obtained 
permission of absence and was allowed to keep 
his pay, but was ordered to rejoin his regiment 
in November, after a lapse of three months. He 
^reached Corsica, together with his brother Louis, 
in September, 1791. On October 15th, his grand- 
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uncle Lucien, head of his house, and a second 
father to him, died. He said on his deathbed'- 
to hi? niece, “ Letizia, do not cry; I die con¬ 
tent because I see you surrounded by all your 
children, my life is no longer necessary to them ; 
Joseph is at the head of the administration of the 
country, and can manage your affairs. Your 
Napoleon will be a great man, un omone .” 
He also recommended Letizia to defer in im¬ 
portant matters to the advice of her second son.’ 
Napoleon undertook the direction of the family, 
brothers and sisters obeyed him without objec¬ 
tion. Louis says that they never discussed with 
him ; he was angry at the least observation, and 
got into a passion at the slightest resistance. 
The Archdeacon left a considerable sum of 
money. At the close of the year Napoleon, in 
conjunction with Fesch, bought the house of La 
Trabocchina, in the town of Ajaccio, and two 
properties, Saint Antonio and Vignale, in the 
suburbs. 

At this time, Paoli was master of the island ; 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guards and President of the administration of 
the department. All power was thus concen¬ 
trated in his hands, and his position had been 
strengthened by having put down the revolt of 
Bastia. In the last fortnight of September, 
three hundred and forty-six electors assembled at'* 
Corte to elect six deputies for the new Legislative 
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Assembly at Paris, to nominate the juries for 
the High Court of Orleans, to determine the 
capital of the department and the seat the 
bishopric. The six deputies elected were, 
generally speaking, friends of Paoli and included 
Pozzo di Borgo a^d Marius Peraldi. Corte was 
chosen for the capital, and Ajaccio for the seat of 
the bishopric. Joseph Bonaparte was not even 
nominated for the post of deputy, but he was < 
• elected with seven others to the executive com- 
mitfee called the Directory, although he was 
Only twenty-three years of age. His office com¬ 
pelled him to reside at Cortd. Napoleon himself 
came to Corte in February, 1792, where he met 
for the first time the famous Volney, to whom he 
became so much attached. Volney was anxious 
to introduce the culture of cotton, and for that 
purpose bought the estate of Confina del Principe, 
which he called his “little India.” He became 
a citizen of Aja’ccio, and talked of founding a 
newspaper which should be bought by all the 
communes of the island. Volney and Napoleon 
seemed to have been ‘equally anxious to make 
each others acquaintance. Writing to Sucy on 
February '17th, 1792, Napoleon says of him, 

“ M. de Volney is known in the republic of 
letters by his travels in Egypt, by his essay on 
Agriculture, by his polittcal and commercial 
discussions on the Treaty of’56, by his medita¬ 
tion on the Ruins, and is equally well known in 
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patriotic annals by his firmness in supporting 
the good cause in the Constituent Assembly.”, 
Napoleon made the tour of the island with 
Volney, and probably advised him to purchase 
the property of La Confina. It is interesting to 
reflect what Volney must havejtold him of Egypt 
and of the power of the Mamelukes, who kept 
the population in serfdom, and how little Volney 
can have suspected that he was conversing with 
one of those conquerors whom he abhorred., 
Napoleon was already under the spell of 3 the 
past, and had read the Ancient History of 
Rollin, and the histot-y of the Arabs by Marigny. 

At the same time the ambition of Napoleon 
was to be appointed adjutant - major of the 
volunteers, the post being in the gift of Antonio 
Rossi, who was the deputy of General Biron, 
commandant of the island. He was a distant 
cousin of the Bonapartes, and finding it difficult 
to procure competent adjutant-majors, was glad 
enough to request the ministry to give the post 
to Bonaparte. Rossi expected to receive an 
immediate answer, but it did not arrive, and in 
the mean time, a law of December x i£h enjoined 
that the troops of all the garrisons of France 
should be passed under review between De¬ 
cember 25th, 1791, and January 10th, 1792, and 
that any officer who was found to be absent 
should be deprived of his commission. Napoleon' 
was afraid of falling between two stools. He 
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therefore wrote to his friend Sucy on February 
,17th’ 1792, saying that he had been detained in 
Corsica by urgent private affairs, meaning the death 
of his great-uncle Lucien, asking what had taken 
place in the review of January 10th ; had Jie been 
deprived of his commission, and, if so, how could 
he get back ? He promised to return the moment 
he heard from Sucy, if Sucy advised him to do 
so. But on January 14th, 1792, the National 
Minister of War replied that the nomination of 
Napoleon 'to the post of adjutant-major would 
4 )e perfectly legal. On February 22nd he was 
formally appointed Adjutaht-Major of the Cor¬ 
sican Volunteers of Ajaccio, and Rossi notified 
this appointment to Colonel Campagnol. 

In February, 1792, Rossi received a law of 
the Legislative Assembly which provided that 
all officers employed in the volunteer battalions 
must rejoin their regiments before April 1st. He 
therefore informed Napoleon that he must sur¬ 
render the post of adjutant-major. As, however, 
the law made an exception in favour of first and 
second lieutenant-coloriels of national battalions, 
Napoleon ^determined to obtain the post of lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel of the second battalion of the 
Corsican volunteers, to which he had to be 
elected. He had five competitors, the most 
formidable of whom were* Quenza and Pozzo 
di Borgo, Quenza being supported by Paoli. 
Napoleon made an arrangement with Quenza 
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that they should unite against Pozzo di Borgo, 
that Quenza should be elected first lieutenant- 
coloneb and Napoleon second, the Bonapartists, 
already an organized party, supporting Quenza, 
and Quenza nominating Napoleon. To obtain 
his object Napoleon exertedf himself to the 
utmost. He was very young, only twenty-two, 
and he looked like a boy of fifteen. But his rank 
and uniform as an officer of artillery gave him 
influence, and he had on his side the assur¬ 
ance of his bearing, the firmness of his attitude, 
and the warmth and audacity of his speech? 
Pozzo di Borgo was' supported by the Peraldi, 
who laughed at the ambitious and violent temper 
of Napoleon, at his small stature, and smaller 
fortune. Napoleon challenged Peraldi to a duel, 
but Napoleon awaited his antagonist till evening 
without his appearing. Napoleon, to the dismay 
of his careful mother, squandered the treasure of 
the Archdeacon in entertaining those who would 
be useful to him, and kept open house. 

The Bonaparte mansion in the Rue St. Charles 
was the rendezvous of tfie volunteers who were 
devoted to his cause ; they slept oh mtittresses in 
the rooms and on the staircase. Tlie election 
was to be held on April ist, and the day before 
the three commissioners of the department who 
were to preside at the elections arrived at Ajaccio. 
Morati lodged with the Peraldi, Quenza with 
the Ramolini, and Grimaldi with the Bonapartes. 
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Nappleon, after a day’s reflection, sent a friend, 
Bonelli, to carry off Morati by force from the 
Peraldi and to bring him to the Rue St. Charles. 
Napoleon said to him, “ I desired that you should 
be free; you are not free with the Peraldi ; here 
you are at horrp.” This action seems to have 
been sufficiently in accordance with Corsican 
manners to excite no great surprise. Morati' 
slept in the Bonapartes’ house, and next day*- 
went to the meeting under their protection. The 
voting took place in the Church of St. Francis. 

"All the volunteers were present without uniform 
or arms, but the greater number carried pistols 
and daggers under their clothes. Matteo Pozzo 
protested against the violence of the day before, 
but he was first knocked down, then dragged by 
force from the tribune, and he would have been 
killed if Napoleon and Quilico Casanova had not 
protected him with their bodies. Quenza was 
elected lieutenant-colonel and Napoleon second 
lieutenant-colonel. 

It is difficult to criticize this transaction, 

c 

because we do not know enough about Corsican 
manners land customs. It is possible that if 
Morati nad stayed with the Peraldi Napoleon 
might have still been elected, but that disorders 
might have arisen which would have been equal 
to a civil war on a small scale. It is, at any 
' rate, certain that Morati did not feel resentment 
at the manner in which he had been treated. 
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At any rate, the result was obtained; the house 
in the Rue St. Charles was full of joy. Lucien 
sent a letter to Joseph, “ Napoleon is lieutenant- 
colonel with Quenza. At this moment the house 
is full of people, and the band of the regiment.” 
But it disturbed for ever their, relation with the 
Pozzo di Borgo and the Peraldi. Charles Andrd 
Pozzo di Borgo, who afterwards became Russian 
Ambassador, and a bitter enemy of Napoleon, 
had up to this time been his friend. They had 
conversed together on the past and future’of 
Corsica, on Montesquieu and Rousseau, on the” 
superiority of republics to monarchies, but that 
was now for ever over, and the Peraldi never 
forgot the treatment of Matteo, which they 
attributed to Napoleon. A Corsican vendetta 
does not always settle itself with the stiletto, but 
works sometimes for a surer and more cruel form 
of vengeance, and this Pozzo found in Napoleon’s 
fall. 

As soon as he was elected Napoleon took the 
command, and made his authority felt. Quenza 
had no great experience m military affairs, and 
Napoleon managed the minutest details of the 
service. The battalion took the name oY Quenza- 
Bonaparte. Mario Peraldi said, “ Poor Quenza! 
here he is, enveloped in the designs of Bona¬ 
parte, and these new \Agamemnons will render 
him the passive instrument of their will.” 
Napoleon had taken the precaution of securing 
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his retreat. If he had not been elected he would 
have'joined his regiment, and presented a certi¬ 
ficate from Rossi to excuse his absence., Rossi 
said in this that he required an officer who could 
speak Italian, that he had appointed him adjutant- 
major of the volunteers, that he had informed the 
colonel of the 4th regiment artillery of this, that 
on becoming acquainted with the law of Feb- > 
ruary 3rd he had begged Napoleon to join his, 
regiment, but that communications were slow 
and uncertain, and that he could not return 
earlier. Napoleon now wished to go to Paris, 
it is not certain with what object, but Rossi made 
objections, and events occurred which gave his 
mind another direction. 

Napoleon determined to establish, if possible, 
his volunteers in the citadel of Ajaccio. He had 
been led to form this resolution by the Directory, 
of which Joseph was a member, who desired that 
the strong plachs of the island, Bastia, Calvi, 
Ajaccio, Bonifacio, and Corte, should be held by 
volunteers instead of the royal troops occupying 
the strongholds, whild the volunteers were dis¬ 
persed throughout the country. Rossi objected to 
this step, 8>ut he was overruled by the Directory, 
and they were supported in this particular measure 
by Paoli, who wished “ esser sicuro dei presidi,” 

“ to be sure of the fortresses.” Therefore to place 
the Corsican volunteers in the citadel of Ajaccio 
was in accordance with Paoli’s views. There was 

4 
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also another reason for dealing strongly with 
Ajaccio. The inhabitants were very devout, 
whereas the Directory were animated by the prin¬ 
ciples of the Revolution, and Saliceti, the Pro- 
cureur-General Syndic, was determined to give 
effect to the decrees of the Assembly. On May 
7th, 1792, Joseph and the other members of the 
Directory wrote to the Minister of the Interior 
- that the fanatical members no longer dared to 
show themselves ; that the Corsicans were too 
ardently attached to liberty to be led astray* by 
hypocrites; that the Department had interrupted 
the payment of the pensions of non-juring priests, 
in order to bring them to a better mind ; and that 
there were not more than twenty-two noncon¬ 
formists on the island. Fesch himself, who was 
now vicar-general, approved of the civil consti¬ 
tution of the clergy, and had taken the oath to 
the constitution; but the majority of the inhabitants 
regarded the nonjurors as their true pastors, and 
as alone qualified to say Mass. 

Consequently there was great excitement in 
the town, when, at the close of 1791, it was 
reported that the convent of the Gapijchins was 
about to be closed. Paoli said, “ The devout 
ladies of the town wish to preserve these beards, 
so venerable and so agreeable.” The Directory 
issued an order on- February 25th, 1792, for 
the suppression of the convents of Ajaccio, 
Bastia, Bonifacio, and Corte. The Capuchins 
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left Ajaccio on March 25th, and on the same day 
the municipal, administrative, and judicial bodies 
met in the Church of St. Francis, and determined 
to send a deputation to Corte to beg the Directory 
to restore the Capuchins to their convent. Joseph 
replied to them, “ Off with you ! If M. Saliceti, 
who is absent, were to find you here, he would 
send you to the Castle prison, and those who sent 
you after you. Off with you at once ! and do t 
not make useless demands.” 

There were many considerations which com¬ 
pelled Napoleon to take strong measures. He 
could not bear that the priests should endeavour 
to set themselves above the law. On March 1st, 
the Directory wrote to Rossi that the presence 
of four companies of volunteers in Ajaccio was 
necessary to ensure the public tranquillity, and 
a few days later they entered the town. The 
battalion Quenza-Bonaparte was reviewed in the 
Place d’Armes on April 2nd. The Ajaccio com¬ 
panies occupied the Seminary ; the four companies 
from Tallano were separated, and were estab¬ 
lished, one in a house m the town, and the three 
others in a building, called the new barracks, 
outside t^e ramparts. All these preparations 
were very disturbing to the population. Some 
families emigrated to Italy ; the old antagonism 
between town and country Began to revive ; the 
( volunteers treated the people of Ajaccio as 
“ cittadini; ” the Ajaccians called the volunteers 
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“ paesani.” At last an event occurred which set 
fire to the fuel already laid. 

On , Easter Day, April 8th, 1792, some 
non-juring priests celebrated Mass in the convent 
of St. Francis, and announced that a procession 
would take place on the following day. At about 
five o’clock in the evening some young girls, who 
were playing bowls, quarrelled, and two sailors, 
named Rocca and Tavera, became involved 
in the dispute. Tavera brandished his stiletto, 
but, being disarmed, appeared with’ a pistol. 
Suddenly a detachment of twelve volunteers,- 
commanded by an officer named Tancredi, ad¬ 
vanced from the Seminary barracks. They 
stopped a man who was carrying a pistol, and 
when he resisted, carried him off prisoner to the 
Seminary. The volunteers then stopped a master 
mason named Joachim Favella, and began to 
search him. Favella resisted, and his brother 
Battista came up with a pistol and discharged it 
at the National Guards. Tancredi shouted, 
“Fire!” The two Favellas were not hit, but 
artisans and sailors went tb their aid. Three of 
the volunteers were disarmed, and-a fourth was 
severely wounded. Tancredi led his *nen back 
to their quarters, the people firing at them from 
the windows. 

Napoleon was at this time in the Grand Rue. 
He collected six or seven officers of the battalion 
and went towards the Seminary. But when he 
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arrived at the Ternano house, which was close 
to the cathedral, he saw Marianna Ternano all 
in tears, making signs that he should escape. 
Notwithstanding this, he advanced, and met a 
carpenter, Ignazio Sari, carrying two muskets in 
his hand. Captain Giovanni Peretti recognized 
the muskets as belonging to two soldiers of his 
company, and saying to Sari, “ Give me these 
muskets,” took one himself and gave the other to 
.his lieutenant, Peretti. At this moment a relation 
of Sari, commonly called Bartinione, appeared on 
the steps of the cathedral. His wife gave him 
a musket, with which he aimed at the officers. 
Napoleon reasoned with him, and he laid his 
musket down. Then some of his friends came 
out of the cathedral, upon which Bartinione 
resumed his musket, aimed at the officers, fired, 
and shot Lieutenant Rocca Serra dead. 

Bonaparte and his friends took refuge in the 
Ternano house* and regained the Seminary by 
a back way. In all the streets cries were raised 
of “ Adosso alle berrette! Adosso alia spal- 
lette ! ” “Down with" the birettas ! Down with 
the epaulettes ! ” The populace were armed with 
muskets and daggers. They fired at the windows 
of Quenza’s house, and on Captain Peretti, and 
committed other breaches of order. The Council 
General of the Commune met in the evening, 
and decided to seek out and to punish the guilty. 
The body of Rocca Serra had been carried into 
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the cathedral, and an inquiry was held there 
during the night. Napoleon afterwards accused 
the municipality of inaction. He said, “ They 
did not move ; they did not beat the assembly, 
nor even hoist the red flag; and when night 
came on, the magistrates, whose duty it was to 
watch while the citizens slept, were asleep while 
1 everybody was awake.” 

Napoleon and Quenza certainly did not sleep. 
They took the side of the soldiers against the 
people. Napoleon obtained some ammunition 
from his own house in the Rue St. Charles. He 
was in a strong position. The tower of the 
Seminary, which was joined to the fortifications, 
commanded the Rue de La Cathedrale and the 
Place d’Armes. Napoleon was anxious to avenge 
the death of Rocca Serra, and to chastise the 
partisans of the Capuchins. He also wished to 
gain possession of the citadel. On the very same 
night he went with Quenza to Colonel Maillard, 
and requested him to open to them the gate of 
the fortress. Maillard replied that he was for¬ 
bidden to do this by law, without the order of the 
king or his ministers. Quenza ar.d Bonaparte 
did not insist, but they begged Maillard at least 
to give them munitions of war. He replied that 
he had already given as much as had been ordered 
by Rossi, and that he could not go beyond his 
instructions. He consented, however, to supply 
them with some bread. 
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On the morning of Easter Monday, April 9th, 
prago, the juge de pctix, escorted by a company 
>f gendarmes, came to the Seminary to ask if any 
}f the wounded volunteers were there. Quenza 
ind Bonaparte assured him that there were.none, 
jut when he turned to go away they ordered 
iim to remain, as well as his gendarmes. He 
vas assisted to escape in \.he afternoon. Just at 
fhis moment (seven o’clock in the morning) some 
'.volunteers broke into the tower of the Seminary 
and fired at the people who were coming out 
of" the cathedral after the Mass. Two women 


were killed. Sgmto Peraldi,’ an abbe, was so 
severely wounded that he died on the following 
day, and two others were also injured. This pro¬ 
duced a general combat. The citizens marched 
on the Seminary. The volunteers fired on every¬ 
thing, man or beast, which appeared in the streets, 
ind it was not till the afternoon that the pro- 
hureur of the Commune, with the assistance of 
some troops of the line, succeeded in restoring 
prder. Scarcely, however, had he returned to 
the Hotel de Ville when the combat was renewed 


[with still greater fury. The municipality per¬ 
suaded Mailtard to drive the volunteers into the 
Convent of St. Francis. At five p.m. the Assembly 
iwas proclaimed by beat of drum, and martial law 


proclaimed. The procureur, carrying the red flag, 
|&d followed by a piquet of the grenadiers of the 
R2nd regiment, v^ent round to all the posts of the 
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volunteers and ordered them to retire. Maillard 
told Quenza that he held him responsible for 
all disorders. But Napoleon was unwilling to 
evacuate the Seminary and to retire to St. Francis. 
He therefore got hold of the abbe Coti, who 
was Procureur Syndic of the district, and per¬ 
suaded him to take their side, and to give the 
appearance of legalit* to the action of the 
volunteers. Quenza wrote to him in Italian— 
“You must, my dear Coti, sign a requisition of, 
the following purport:—' I requirb the com¬ 
mandants of the battalion of National Guards 
not to leave their quarters in the Seminary, nor 
the posts which they occupy, because there is 
a conspiracy against public liberty and against 
the Constitution.’ ” He added, “ Prepare to come 
to us to-night; many paesani are arriving at this 
moment.” And Napoleon added in French, 
without his signature, “ The Corsicans have left- 
for Corte—courage, courage.” 

Coti did what he was requested, although it 
was illegal. At 7.30 p.m. he ordered Maillard 
to give every assistance to the volunteers. 
Maillard replied at nine p.m. that the town de¬ 
manded the retirement of the volunteers, and that 
he could not change the orders given by the 
legitimate authorities. Napoleon, unwilling to 
leave the Seminary, "wrote to Maillard that some 
brigands were firing without respecting the flag 
peace, that the same brigands were occupying all 
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the exits of the Hotel de Ville, that the munici¬ 
pality could not deliberate freely, that the 
volunteers had obeyed the proclamation of the 
municipality, but that they were in the most 
imminent danger, and therefore he begged 
Maillard to leave Jthem in their quarters, the only 
refuge which remained to them. He even paid 
a visit to Maillard in the citadel. He answered 
for the behaviour of the volunteers, but said that ’ 
"they could neither leave the Seminary nor take 
up their quarters in the Convent of St. Francis. 
He promised that if the municipality would with¬ 
draw their requisition he woufd dismiss th epaesam, 
who might cause annoyance to the inhabitants. 
But that very night Napoleon attempted to take 
by surprise the house of the Benielli, situated 
on the Colletta, the highest part of the city. 
He also occupied the houses which were close 
to the former c^lege of the Jesuits, and thus 
had possession of a whole quarter of the town. 
The volunteers committed acts of pillage, seized 
the flour of the mills^ devastated the country, 
and killed the cattle. This conduct cannot be 
defended. , 

On Easier Tuesday, April ioth, a conference 
was held at the citadel in the afternoon, between 
the municipality and Maillard on the one hand, 
and Quenza, Bonaparte, and three other officers 
bf volunteers on the other, and at six p.m. a 
kind of armistice was drawn up. Quenza and 
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Bonaparte promised to keep their men in good 
order, while the civil authorities ordered th^ 
citizens to commit no act of violence against 
the volunteers. Peace seemed to be established ; 
but on the following morning Maillard wrote, 
“We are always in the greatest uncertainty, and 
our condition is very critical.” The volunteers 
continued to kill the 'cattle, and to ravage the 
fields, to intercept provisions, and to prevent 
access to the fountains. The National Guards 
were reinforced by twelve hundred pctesani 
from the neighbourhood. Napoleon visited the 
advanced posts on horseback, gnd said to the 
three hundred men who were quartered in 
the Capuchin Convent, that the whole nation 
had been outraged, in their person, but that 
justice would be done, and the guilty punished. 
Maillard reminded Quenza that according to the 
orders of Rossi, the volunteers ought to bei 
broken up, but he received no answer. 

The Directory of the district, who could not 
allow the soldiers and the citizens to die of 
hunger, sent three of its members at ten a.m. 
with a white flag, to visit the posts of the 
volunteers at the Capuchin Convent, the Genoese 
Tower, the new barracks, and the Seminary. The 
volunteers refused to listen to them, and some 
cried that they would agree to peace if the 
municipality would deliver up to them twelve 
sailors. Napoleon, apparently, hoped to corrupt 
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the soldiers of the 42nd regiment. He told one 
of tliem that Maillard was an aristocrat. He 
said, “Your regiment comes from France, and 
you have sufficient experience of plots and 
revolutions to know who are the enemies of 
your country.” He also took other steps with 
the assistance of* Massakria, who has written an 
account of these events. j However, their attempt 
was communicated to Maillard, and the soldiers, 
swore to obey him and the municipality, and to 
defend the* city of Ajaccio, to which they had 
always been attached, to the last extremity. 
Indeed, the cpmmunicatiohs of Massaria were 
received with indignation and contempt. 

Meantime there was a deficiency of bread 
and wood in the town, no one could go out to 
work in the fields, the poor were in a piteous 
state, no one could go to the wells to draw water. 
The municipality determined to crush the 
resistance of Quenza and Bonaparte by force. 
A blank cartridge was to be fired, and if within 
an hour afterwards the battalion of volunteers 
had not left the Seminary and taken its position 
at the Convent of St. Francis outside the town, 
the troop* would fire with ball. Napoleon wrote 
to Maillard : “You wish to precipitate action, and 
everything will be ruined. Then the enemies of 
the Constitution will triumph, of whom there are 
only too many in this town. The destruction of 
the country, which we hope to avert, will be 
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certain. Only reflect! These hasty measures 
ought to make you see that the municipality-; 
is not free—we protest against them.” 

This letter reached Maillard at seven p.m., 
just as the cannon of alarm was being fired. 
Two field-pieces were despatched, manned .by 
the gunners of Napoleon's own regiment, the 4th, 
together with one hundred soldiers, and some 
sappers, and an officer of the municipality. But 
nothing was done ; perhaps it was thought the 
42nd regiment could not be trusted. At midnight 
a council of war was held in the citadel. At 
eight a.m. on April’12th, the gyns were again 
brought out. Napoleon said, “ So much the 
better; we shall cut the knot with the sword ; ” and 
he urged Quenza to advance against the guns, and 
to capture them. But he showed that nothing 
serious would be done. Indeed, on the same 
day two Commissioners, Cesari and Arrighi, were 
sent to Ajaccio by the Directory to restore peace. 
Napoleon, however, determined to end with a 
piece of audacity. He wrote to the municipality 
that Quenza had received from the Directory 
the authority to call together the National Guards 
of the interior, and from Paoli the pos»itive order 
to maintain the posts of the Seminary, the new 
barracks, St. Francis, and the Capuchins. a-He 
held the municipal body responsible for the 
destruction of the town. He said that if in an- 
hour the guns had not disappeared, he would 
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send messages into all the villages to come and 
put down the enemies of the Constitution by 
force, and that he had great difficulty in restraining 
his volunteers. The result was that a convention 
was concluded, and the cannons were withdrawn 
into the citadel. 

Peace reigned* once nlore, and the shops were 
opened. On April 13th,! when the municipality 
was preparing to send th& Mayor Levie, and the 
juge de paix, with Drago and two others, to meet 
the “Commissioners, an officer of the volunteers 
went to the Hotel de Ville to say that no one 
would be permitted to leav£ the town, excepting 
the Mayor Levie. The municipality protested, 
and Levie refused to go without his colleagues, 
so that Bonaparte met the Commissioner alone 
at Bocognano, and gave him an account of what 
had occurred. On April 14th, Cervoni, the 
secretary of the Commissioners, made his appear¬ 
ance with Volney, and Volney required from 
Quenza, in the name of the municipality, a list 
of the volunteers, and^of the posts which they 
occupied, and reminded Quenza that the volun¬ 
teers ought, according to the convention, to 
destroy tke fortifications of the houses which 
they had occupied. But Quenza did nothing; 
indeed, on April 15th, Volney was prevented 
from leaving the town. Arrighi and Cesari 
arrived on April 16th. They sent the paesani 
back to their villages, and ordered the battalion 
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Quenza-Bonaparte to retire to Corte. Napoleon 
did his best to oppose this order, as 'being 
humiliating- to the volunteers, but was persuaded 
by Joseph to yield. 

The Commissioners, however, decided against 
the town, and arrested ^nd imprisoned thirty-five 
citizens of Ajaccio. They aiso supported the 
action of Coti. On th^ whole they defended the 
conduct of the volunteers. How far their report 
was influenced by the suggestions of Napoleon 
cannot be known. The whole of this transaction, 
obscure as it is, and difficult to appreciate without 
taking into account the peculiarities of the 
Corsican character and the bitter quarrel which 
was then raging between the Church and the Con¬ 
stitution, is of the highest value for the appreci¬ 
ation of the character of Napoleon. We see him 
now, for the first time, as a man of action, of 
exceptional character and energy, ready to work 
and to brave all dangers. He is invigorated with 
the spirit of command. But under his boyish in¬ 
temperance we can discern rare qualities of mind 
and character. He is never still; he is equally 
effective when he plans and when he fights, when 
he writes and when he talks, and (during the 
whole of this confusion he is able to keep in 
check the motley masses of the volunteers and 
the national guard. He shows himself born for 
the conduct of great affairs. V 

The town of Ajaccio, however, was irritated 
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with Napoleon ; Peraldi and Pozzo di Borgo 
never forgave him. Pozzo said, “ Napoleone 
Buonaparte b causa di tutto,” and called him a 
“ Corso Giurdan,” a Jourdan of Corsica, referring, 
of course, to Jourdan coupe-tete, expressions 
inspired by Corsican ihatred, and extremely 
unjust. Peraldi * drew jap a terrible indictment 
against the two brother,;: “To take vengeance' 
on the party opposed lo them, they seize the, 
opportunity of a private quarrel; they fire on 
innbcent citizens, and do not listen to the voice 
of the law; they despise the orders of the 
municipality; they issue ofders to neighbouring 
municipalities ; they devastate property, blockade 
an entire city, renew the horrors of the reign 
of Charles IX. ; and finally conclude a treaty of 
peace as if they were a hostile power. This new 
St. Bartholomew cannot remain unpunished.” 

Napoleon went to Corte, and on his way had 
an interview with Paoli. He proposed to resign 
his present post and to take command of a new 
battalion of volunteers^which was to be raised by 
the Department. Paoli agreed, which shows that 
he had not formed a bad opinion of the youthful 
colonel, but on May 13th, at Corte, he told Joseph 
that he could not carry out this design, because 
in future the bodies of volunteers would be 
separated, and not united under a single head. 
Napoleon had indeed determined to return to 
France. His .position in his regiment was more 
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than precarious. At the review, held on January 
ist, 1792, his name is thus recorded : “ Buona¬ 
parte, first lieutenant, whose permission of absence 
has expired, is in Corsica.” He was not one of 
those recommended to the National Assembly as 
having legitimate motives for absence. He was 
indeed regarded as aJ emigre, and we find 
opposite his name in aflist of lieutenants, “Has 
given up his profession, and has been replaced 
on February 6th, 1792.” It was high time that 
he went to Paris to place his fortunes once more 
on the road to success. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PAl|lS 

N APOLEON reached Paris on May 
28th, 1792. The war, which he 
• believed impossible, had been de¬ 
clared by the Legislative As¬ 
sembly on April 20th, anal the French had at 
first met with defeats. He wrote to Joseph on 
May 29th, “ I arrived at Paris yesterday. I am, 
for the present, lodging at the same hotel as 
Pozzo di Borgo, Leonetti, and Peraldi, that is the 
Hotel des Patriotes Hollandais, Rue Royale. I 
find it too dear, and shall therefore change either 
to-day or to-morrow. I have only seen Pozzo di 
Borgo for a moment; our attitude was somewhat 
constrained, but at the same time friendly. Paris 
is in the most seriou^ convulsions. It is flooded 
with strangers, and the discontented are very 
numerous.,* The National Guard, which remained 
at the Tuileries to guard the king, has been 
doubled. The body-guard of the king will be 
dissolved, as they say tlfat it was very badly 
1 composed. The news from the frontiers is always 
the same; it is probable that our troops will retire 
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in order to carry on a defensive war. Desertion 
is very frequent amongst the officers. Our 
position is critical in every respect. Keep in 
close relations with General Paoli—he has all the 
power and is everything ; he will be everything 
in the future, which, however, no one can foresee. 
I shall go to the Assembly to-day for the first 
time; it has not the same reputation as the 
Constituante.” 

On June 14th he writes again: that he has 
dined with M. Permon, and found Madame Very 
amiable ; that Servan, Roland, and Claviere have 
been dismissed, and that their places are taken 
by Dumouriez, Naillac, whom Napoleon knew 
well at Valence, and Morgues. He continues, 
“ This country is riddled in all directions by the 
most bitter partisanship ; it is difficult to discover 
the thread of so many different projects : I do 
not know how it will turn out, but everything 
tends to a revolution.” He writes, on June 18th : 
“ There are in France three parties, one in 
favour of the Constitution as it is, one against 
the Constitution, but in favour of liberty, the 
principles of which it supports. It desires a 
change, but a change within the linrts of the 
Constitution ; these two parties are united, and 
tend, for the moment, to the same end: the 
maintenance of the law, of tranquillity, and of 
all constituted authorities. They are all in favour 
of the war. The third party think the Constitution 
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absurd, and would prefer a despot.” It may 
, be remarked that this description of French 
parties does not exhibit any great knowledge 
or insight. He continues, “We must contrive 
that Lucien shall remain .with the General; it is 
most prqbable that all ^this will end by our 
• becoming'lndependent; a|t on this supposition.” 

Napoleon witnessed the disgraceful scenes 
of June 20th. Bourienne»tells us that he had an 
^engagement with Napoleon to dine with him at 
a restaurant* in the Rue St. Honore near the 


Palais Royal, but that, seeing a body of five or 
six thousand men coming from the quarter of 
Les Halles, they followed them to the terrace, 
by the side of the river, to observe the movements 
of this disorderly crowd, who showed, by their 
words and their cries, that they belonged to the 
most abject of the people. Napoleon gave the 
following account of it to Joseph on June 22nd : 
“ The day before yesterday seven or eight 
thousand men, armed with pikes, axes, swords, 
muskets, spits, and pointed sticks, went to the 
Assembly to present a petition, and after that they 
went to the king. The garden of the Tuileries 
was closed,,’and was guarded by fifteen hundred 
National Guards. The mob threw down the 
gates, entered the palace, pointed cannon against 
the apartments of the kitfg, broke open four 
doors, presented to the king two cockades—one 
white and the other tricolour—of which they 
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gave him the choice. “ Choose,” they said, “ to 
reign here or at Coblentz,” The king behaved 
well: he put on the red, and the queen and the 
prince did the same. They gave the king 
something to drink. They remained four hours 
in the palace. All thi$ is unconstitutional, and 
sets a very dangerous t:xamplo; it is difficult to 
foresee what will become of the empire under 
these stormy circumstances.” 

Napoleon’s principal object in coming to Paris , 
had been to recover his place in the army, and we 
may assume that he took steps in this direction 
immediately on his- arrival. On June 21st a 
departmental committee of the artillery sent a 
report to the effect that Napoleon had been 
actually deprived of his commission, but that 
he had explained the circumstances which had 
detained him in Corsica, and that they were 
completely satisfactory. They said that Peraldi 
had given contrary evidence, Dut that he was 
probably misinformed, and that they were of 
opinion that Napoleon should have the justice 
which he claimed. In consequence of this, the 
Minister of War wrote to Napoleon on July 10th, 
and informed him that he was to bejreplaced in 
the fourth regiment of artillery with the rank 
of captain. He also advised him to join his 
regiment. His commission, dated February 6th, 
1792, was signed by Servan on August 30th, and, 
was, of course, in the name of the king. A facsimile 
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of it is given by M. Masson. Napoleon also 
received his arrears of pay, amounting to more than 
'£40. It is a curious fact that on July 8th, two 
days before the letter which gave Napoleon the 
commission of captain, the, Minister of War .wrote 
to Maillai^i in Corsica. “'Having examined your 
report with^the most serious attention, I am 
convinced that no one could have shown more 
prudence, moderation, and zeal for the public 
service, for the maintenance of good order, than 
you have done, in the disagreeable and very 
delicate circumstances in which you were placed, 
and that Messrs. Quenza and Bonaparte were 
infinitely reprehensible in the conduct which they 
held, and that one cannot disguise the fact that 
they favoured all the disorders and excesses of 
the regiment which they commanded.” He adds, 
that if their offences were merely of a military 
character, he would bring them before a court- 
martial, but that according to existing laws they 
must be brought before civil tribunals. It is 
hardly conceivable that the same individual can 
have had complete acquaintance with these two 
letters; it is possible that, although bearing the 
same signature, they were issued from different 
departments. But Napoleon knew that the threat 
meant nothing. He wrote to Joseph, “ The 
affair is finished; it has been sent from the War 
jQffice to the Ministry of Justice because there 
is no military offepce; that is just what I wished.” 
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In the same letter, dated August 7th, he also 
says, “ I believe that I shall make up my mind to 
leave soon, and to surrender my commission in 
the volunteers, and that whatever turn events 
may fake, I shall find myself established in 
France. If I had only consulted the interest 
of our house and my own inclination, I should ' 
have come to Corsica, but you all agree in this, 
that I ought to rejoin my regiment, there¬ 
fore I shall do so.” But the next three days, 
brought a great change. The insurrectiftn of 
August 10th had taken place, of which he gave 
the following account at St. Helena. “ At the 
sound of the tocsin and at the news that the 
Tuileries was being attacked, I ran to the 
Carrousel, to the house of Fauvelet, brother 
of Bourrienne, who had a furniture shop there. 
He had been my school-fellow at the military 
school of Brienne, and from that house I coulck 
watch without difficulty all the details of the 
day. Before I arrived at the Carrousel, I had 
been met in the Rue des Petits Champs, by a 
group of hideous men carrying a head on the 
end of a pike. Seeing me well dressed, and 
looking like a gentleman, they came to me to 
make me cry, 'Vive la Nation!’ which I did 
without difficulty, as you may believe. The 
chateau was attacked by the violent mob. The 
king had for his defence, at least as many troops* 
as the Convention had on Vend6miaire 13th, 
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when they had to fight against a better-disciplined 
, and more formidable enemy. The greater part 
of the national guard was on the side of the 
king—one must do them this justice. When the 
palace had been fired, ajid the king had’taken 
refuge in the bosom of the Assembly, I ventured 
to penetrate into the garden. Never since have 
any of my battle-fields given me such an idea 
of death as the mass of t!ie Swiss corpses then 
presented to me, whether the smallness of the 
space made the number appear larger, or whether 
it w 5 b* because I was to undergo this experience 
for the first time. I saw women respectably 
dressed committing the worst indecencies on the 
corpses of the Swiss. I visited all the cafds in 
the neighbourhood of the Assembly ; everywhere 
the irritation was extreme, rage was in every 
heart, it showed itself in all faces, although the 
people present ^ere not by any means of the 
lower class, and all these places must have been 
daily frequented by the same customers, for 
although I have nothing peculiar in my dress, 
but perhaps my countenance was more calm, it 
was easy to, see that I excited many looks of 
hostility and defiance as being unknown and a 
suspect.” } 

On the same day Napoleon wrote to his 
brother Joseph a full account of what had oc¬ 
curred, which he read to the members of the 
Directory, but the letter has since unfortunately 
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disappeared. He said in it that if Louis XVI. 
had shown himself on horseback, he would have 
gained the victory. Events occurred which com¬ 
pelled Napoleon to go to Corsica: a decree 
was passed on August 17th, by the Legislative 
Assembly, which ordered the confiscation and 
the sale of all religious houses.’ Mar'tAnna would 
be compelled to leave St. Cyr, and there was no 
place for her to lodge in Paris. On August 30th 
Napoleon had an interview with Monge, and 
asked from him a commission as lieutenant- 
colonel of the Marine Artillery—an employment 
which would take Tim to Corsica. He was 
already lieutenant-colonel in the Corsican volun¬ 
teers, and he was attached to the artillery; this 
appointment would combine the rank and the 
service. Monge, however, refused to grant his 
request. 

The next day, September 1st, after passing 
on the road some bodies of volunteers who 
shouted, “Vive la Nation!” Napoleon went to 
the College of St. Cyr. The directors refused 
to let Marianna depart without an order of the 
municipality, and another from the Directory of 
the district of Versailles. He then-sought out 
the mayor of the village. He was a poor 
grocer named Aubrun, a very sensible man, 
who held the office for thirty-eight years. He 
lived in a dirty little shop just opposite the 
gate of the Cemetery of St. Louis. Aubrur 
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went with Napoleon to the College, and sent for 
Marianna. She told him that she would be in 
great difficulty if she undertook alone the long 
journey from St. Cyr to Ajaccio. She begged 
to be allowed to have the escort of her brother, 
and Aubrun wrote down'that he judged that it 
was necessvry to give the permission. Napoleon 
then approached the Directory of the district of 
Versailles, his petition and that of his sister 
being written on the back of Aubrun’s certificate. 
Marianna declared that she had never known 
any*/ father but her brother, and that if he did 
not take her away, she could’ not leave the estab¬ 
lishment. Napoleon said that he was obliged 
to leave Paris on important business, and he 
begged the officials to pay the expense of Mari¬ 
anna’s journey. The Directory immediately voted 
the sum of 352 francs, and authorized Napoleon 
to remove his sister with her clothes and her 
linen. That very evening Napoleon came in a 
shabby cab and carried his sister off. 

It is not certain, however, whether he left 
the capital immediately. Although he never 
admitted it, it is probable that he was in Paris 
during the*" massacre of September—indeed, it 
would havs been difficult for him to have left 
until the barriers were open. It is likely that 
there would have been some delay in realizing 
Marianna’s money. Napoleon most probably 
left Paris on September 9th, took boat at Lyons, 
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stopped a short time at Valence, and then reached 
Marseilles. It is said that at Marseilles the 
mob, seeing that his sister wore feathers in her 
hat, surrounded the door of the hotel, and cried, 
“Death to the aristocrats ! ” Napoleon took off 
his sister’s hat and threw it away among the 
crowd, with the words, “ Not more, aristocrats 
than you." Upon which the threatr r were turned 
into cheers. 

Napoleon remained some time at Marseilles, 
partly from the difficulty of finding a ship and 
partly to receive the money due to him from 
Grenoble. He embarked, probably, on October 
xoth, at Toulon, and arrived at Ajaccio on 
October 15th. 

When he reached his home he found that 
Joseph had not been successful in his candi¬ 
dature for the Convention. Madame Letizia 
had, for the first time since her husband’s death, 
all her children gathered around her. Marianna, 
who had been called Elisa at St. Cyr, that she 
might not be confused with Marianna de Casa- 
bianca, was received with joy, and was called 
“ La Grande Demoiselle.” She had excellent 
manners and considerable ability. ' Louis says 
of her that from the first day they became the 
best friends in the world. She was a thorough 
Bonaparte in character: proud, resolute, inde¬ 
pendent, active, and enterprising, able to hole 
her own against her brothers. When she became 
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Grand Duchess of Tuscany she was her own 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and exercised a sort 

* of control over Pauline and Caroline. Joseph 
says of her that of the three sisters, she both 
morally and physically most resembled Napo¬ 
leon. His brother Luden writes of Napoleon 
at this time his belief that he would be a dan¬ 
gerous man* under a free government, that he 
has a tendency to be a tyrant, and that he would 

, prove one if he were ever king, and that his 
name would be a name of horror amongst pos¬ 
ter^ and in the mind of a sensitive patriot. 
Lucien’s idea of tyranny, at this time, was affected 
by the principles of the Revolution, and experi¬ 
ence has shown that Napoleon’s name is regarded 
with horror, not so much by supporters of demo¬ 
cratic governments as by statesmen of the type of 
Metternich. At the same time Lucien is indignant 
that his brother should have dissimulated his 

* popular sympathies in talking with the ladies 
of St. Cyr; he is in favour of a more decided 
and uncompromising^ course, and he is afraid that 
Napoleon will make sacrifices of principle for 
his advancement, and perhaps even change his 
opinions. ,*Younger brothers do not always criti¬ 
cize their^ elder brothers with great indulgence, 
and these two statements may be left to contra¬ 
dict each other. 
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LA MADDALENA 

N APOLEON, on his arrival, resumed 
his position as second lieutenant- 
colonel of the volunteers. ‘The 
battalion had six companies at.Qarte, 
while the three others were at Bonifacio under 
the command of Quenza. Napoleon went to 
Corte, and found his soldiers in an unsatisfactory 
state of discipline. But he did not wish to make 
a fuss about it. He wrote to Quenza, “ Paoli 
is much discontented with the battalions, and 
especially with ours. We must not give our-^ 
selves away, which would be contrary to your 
policy. We must punish the officers and soldiers 
who resist discipline, but only in the last ex¬ 
tremity.” He then returned to Ajaccio. In the 
general uncertainty of his fortunes, he had some 
idea of going to India and serving in. the Eng¬ 
lish army against the natives, or porsibly with 
the natives against the English. He added 
laughingly, that Uncle Fesch might accompany 
him as a missionary. Fesch would preach and> 
baptize, and his nephew would occupy his spare 
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time # by lecturing on science and philosophy. 
However, he was soon engaged in an expe¬ 
dition against the island of Sardinia, ki which 
his volunteers took part, although the events of 
it do not add much to his military reputation. 

Sardinia at this time* seemed inclined to throw 
off the yoke of iCfe sovereign and to assume inde¬ 
pendence, and it was determined -to dispatch an 
expedition to assist her. The government of 
France was now, during the suspension of the 
moftarchy, in the hands of the Comity Ex6cutif 
pravisoire, and they determined that the expedi¬ 
tion should be commanded by Paoli. But the 
great man was now, with the title of general of 
division, at the head of the military power of 
Corsica, and his presence in the island was re¬ 
garded as necessary, Anselme, therefore, who 
was at Nice, was appointed in his place. He 
was to embark at Marseilles on the fleet which 
was commanded by Admiral Truguet, taking 
with him the infantry of the army of the south 
and some volunteers from Marseilles ; he was to 
collect at Bastia and Calvi such troops as these 
two towns could supply, and to land at Ajaccio, 
where he would be reinforced by three thousand 
regular tfoops and volunteers. Anselme and 
Truguet nad full powers and were to act together, 
taking the advice of Paoli and Peraldi. Sdmon- 
ville, who was proceeding as ambassador to 
Constantinople, was also to assist. He was very 
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sanguine, and declared that the expedition would 
only leave the harbour of Sardinia to sail trium¬ 
phantly into the Black Sea, and to arrest the 
ambition of Russia in the Crimea. The plan of 
Truguet was to seize Cagliari and the islands of 
La Maddalena as soon as possible, and to open 
a new granary for the departments of the south. 
The general opinion in Corsica was in favour of 
the enterprise, but the non-juring and Church 
party disapproved of it, because it might lead to 
the invasion of the States of the Church and the 
destruction of St. Peter’s. Anselme, however, 
refused to leave Niue, and his second in com¬ 
mand, Brunet, did the same, so that the command 
was given to Raffaelle Casabianca, whom Napo¬ 
leon afterwards qualified as a brave, simple man, 
but absolutely incapable. 

Truguet arrived at Ajaccio, where he was to 
meet Casabianca. He became very intimate 
with the Bonaparte family, and danced with them 
nearly every evening, dancing being one of their 
favourite occupations. He fell in love with 
Elisa, who indeed preferred him to Baciocchi, 
whom she afterwards married. But neither of 
them brought the matter to a conclusion, and 
Truguet lamented at a later period tl^it he had 
missed his fortune. S^monville also stayed with 
the Bonapartes. He* had with him his wife, 
widow of M. de Montholon, and her four children, > 
two boys and two girls. Napoleon became much 
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attached to Charles de Montholon, who after¬ 
ward’s accompanied him to St. Helena, and gave 
him lessons in mathematics. Semonvill^ agreed 
to take Lucien with him as secretary. When 
Madame Letizia established herself in Paris, after 
the Italian campaigns *of her son, the intimacy 
between the two families became still closer. 
Pauline lived with Madame Scmonville, and 
Louis and Jerome Bonaparte, as well as Eugene 
Beauharnais, entered the school of M. Lemaire, 
in which Charles de Montholon was already a 
pupil. The younger members of the two families 
treated each other as brothers and sisters. 

The relations between the sailors and the 
Corsican volunteers were not very promising. 
They disembarked at Ajaccio in the first week 
of December, and threatened to hang the National 
Guards. On December 18th they hanged two 
. volunteers, cut their bodies up, and carried the 
fragments about the streets, upon which the 
volunteers seized their arms and threatened to 
kill the sailors. «It was obvious from this that 
the sailors and volunteers would never work 
together in harmony. Paoli, therefore, kept the 
volunteers at home, and gave Truguet the whole 
of the 4Tnd regiment, and drafts from the 26th 
and 52nd. Truguet’s squadron set sail on 
January 8th, 1793. Napoleon said, at a later 
, period, that never was an enterprise conducted 
with less prudence or ability. But at the time 
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ie believed that he could succeed, and on 
June 12th he wrote to a friend that the fleet 
aught to get possession of Cagliari. There was 
no discipline either among the sailors or among 
the four thousand desperadoes who had been 
embarked at Marseilles. Napoleon said after¬ 
wards that they were anarchists, who carried 
terror everywhere, who were always looking only 
for aristocrats and priests, and were thirsting for 
blood and crime. As a matter of fact, after 
making a sort of attack on Cagliari on the night 
of February 15th, the Marseillais were seized 
with a panic, turned and ran away, throwing away 
their muskets, their haversacks, and even their 
clothes. They gained their ships, and departed 
with cries of “ Treason ! ” and threats of hanging 
Casabianca on a lantern. 

In order to assist the expedition against Cag¬ 
liari, Truguet formed the plan of a naval attack 
on the north of Sardinia, to be carried out by the 
volunteers under Colonel Colonna Cesari Rocca. 
Cesari, who disapproved of the enterprise alto¬ 
gether, consented with reluctance. He took with 
him the corvette called La Fauvette , two hundred 
and fifty grenadiers of the 52nd regiment, and four 
hundred and fifty volunteers, the flowfar of the 
flock. He had on board ship provisions for six 
hundred combatants for forty or fifty days, and 
two large cannons. He set sail from Bonifacio 
on February 18th, Napoleon with him. Corsicans, 
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who, served as his secretaries at that period, 
have left a record that he was remarkably clean 
in his habits ; that he dictated his orders with 
rapidity; that he was very fond of tabular state¬ 
ments, and carried out the smallest details in 

i 

order, regularity, and exactness. Others have 
reported that hh sought to be informed about, 
everything^ that he was very neat in his attire ; 
that he was most careful in dressing himself, 
washing himself every morning with a wet sponge, 
and' having a dressing-case with fittings of silver 
marked with his initials. 

The islands formerly called Buccinari, now 
Le Bocche, are situated in the Straits of Boni¬ 
facio, between Corsica and Sardinia. They were 
at this time inhabited by shepherds, labourers, 
and sailors, who were Corsican in language and 
customs, and lived a simple, hard-working life. 
The islands are, eleven in number, the largest 
of them being Maddalena, which is guarded by 
two forts. Close to this is Caprera, which was 
the residence of Garibaldi at the close of his life. 
France claimed these islands on the ground of 
their having belonged to Genoa. 

Cesari- left Bonifacio, as we have before said, 
on the n^ght of February 18th, 1792, and the 
next day was in sight of, the islands. But the 
fleet was detained by a calm, and was driven 
back to harbour by a strong wind. On Febru¬ 
ary 22nd, at nine a.m., Cesari started anew, but 
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the volunteers refused to follow him, being afraid 
of sea-sickness and of the Sardinian galleys. , 
Cesari, disregarding the volunteers, sailed to 
Maddalena, and they were shamed into following 
him. They anchored at the south-west of Mad¬ 
dalena, at the entrance of the canal which sepa¬ 
rates that island from San Stefano. At four p.m., 
protected by the fire of the Fauvette the troops 
landed on San Stefand. The Sardinians met 
them on the rocks, and then retired to a large 
square tower at the extremity of Villa Marina. 
The Corsicans occupied San Stefano, and sur¬ 
rounded the tower. "Napoleon was of opinion 
that they should have immediately constructed 
a battery against Maddalena, and carried that 
island by storm in the disturbance. By not doing 
this, the favourable moment was lost. On the 
following day the tower, garrisoned by twenty- 
five Swiss, was taken. 

On the night of February 23rd, Napoleon, 
who commanded both the artillery and the volun¬ 
teers, built a battery, armed with a mortar and 
two small guns, opposite Maddalena and its two 
little forts. In his report to the Minister of War. 
he declared that he fired upon the v^lage both 
shells and red-hot shot; that he set on fire 
four successive timesthat he destroyed more 
than eighty houses, burnt a magazine of wood, and 
reduced the two forts to silence. The weather 
was terrible, with heavy rain and a strong wind. 
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The cold was intense, and there was little or no 
wood, and scarcely any food, while the island 
contained five hundred combatants, soldiers, the 
militia of Gallura, and the inhabitants capable of 
bearing- arms. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
Napoleon hoped to be master of Maddalena on 
the following day; On the evening of February , 
24th Cesar! determined to attack on the next 
morning at dawn. But the crew of the Fauvette . 
were afraid. They saw the coast of Sardinia 
occupied with men and horses, and greatly ex- 
aggerated their number. They determined to 
set sail, and made their preparations accordingly. 
Cesari went on board the ship and did his best to 
recall them to duty. “ Citizens,” he cried, “ why 
do you mutiny ? What madness induces you to 
be faithless to your country and to yourselves ? ” 
They replied with one voice, “ We will not stay.” 
But immediate departure would have meant the 
sacrifice of the volunteers and the regular troops. 
Cesari said that if they did not obey, he would 
blow up the ship* Quenza and Bonaparte, to 
their great indignation, were compelled to retreat 
just as victory seemed certain. 

The retreat took place in the greatest dis¬ 
order ; in.-iact, the second company of the grena¬ 
diers of' the 52nd was, nearly left behind. 
Napoleon, on February 28th, signed a paper 
which recognized the zeal and patriotism of 
Cesari ; but on March 2nd he wrote to the 
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Minister of War that the Corsican volunteers 
had been in need of every kind of.munition—of 
tents, clethes, great-coats, of a train of artillery— 
but that their courage had supplied every defect, 
and thg.t they would have succeeded if it had 
not been for their infamous abandonment by the 
^corvette, and that the punishment of the cowards 
and the traitors, which caused the failure of the 
^enterprise, was necessary to the interest and glory 
of the republic. The tension between the volun¬ 
teers and the sailors is shown by an assault which 
was made on Napoleon in the public square of 
Bonifacio by some of che crew of the Fauvette. 

The volunteers of Bocognano came to the 
rescue and saved their colonel, and would have 
killed the sailors if Napoleon had not prevented 
them from doing so. Whatever may be our 
judgment on the Maddalena expedition, its con¬ 
duct casts no reflection on the character or the 
career of Napoleon. 
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PAOLI 

W E now come to the history of the 
quarrel between Napoleon and 
Paoli, which was one of the most 
important events of his early man¬ 
hood. We have seen that at this time Corsica 
was in a most disturbed condition, and that the 
relations between the French and the islanders 
were strained almost to breaking. In June, 1791, 
the Assembly sent two Commissioners, Monestier 
and the Abbe A nc lrei, to Corsica, to inquire 
into the condition of affairs, and on their arrival 
they were met by strong complaints against the 
conduct of the directory of the Department. 
It was natural that the Directory should not 
regard the t Commissioners with favour; they 
could not deny their power, but they did their 
best to render their actions inoperative. Mones¬ 
tier reported that the island was in a state of 
anarchy, elections were a matter of intrigue or 
private enmity and friendship, justice did not 
exist, the election of the juges de paix was the 
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cause of such domestic quarrels that they re¬ 
ceived the name of juges de guerre ; more than a 
hundred and thirty homicides had taken place in 
three years, and only one person had been con¬ 
demned for them. Agriculture was at a stand¬ 
still, the peasant could not work in the fields 
, without a musket by his side!,' the roads were • 
becoming useless, the forests were’ being laid 
, waste. The public revenues were an object of 
public pillage, and large sums which had been-, 
given by the Minister of the Interior for draining 
the marshes of St. Florent and Aleria wen,t into 
private pockets, and 'no accounts were published. 
The Directory laid its hands upon all the 
revenues; it received the customs, now reduced 
by one-half, and used them in paying their 
officers, their relations, and their friends. The 
four battalions of National Guards cost about 
^2500 a month ; this sum wqs regularly paid, 1 
but there were not more than twenty or twenty- 
five men in a company. The captains enriched 
themselves, and the finances of the volunteers 
were also in great disorder. Assignats were 
not received by tradesmen as payment in the 
island; they were discharged at Toulon or 
Marseilles for money which disappeared before 
it reached the hands of those entitled to it. 
Pillage was the order of the day. 

Since 1790 there had been two Directories^- 
of the Department, one under the influence of 
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Arena, the other of Saliceti; Pozzo di florgo 
belonged to the first, and Joseph Bonaparte to 
the second. They were, however, characterized 
by the same faults and the same plunderings, 
and the same abuse of power. They were com¬ 
posed chiefly of young men, entirely without 
experience. Paoli was president of the Council 
General, but he took no part in the administra¬ 
tion ; he gave advice when he was asked for it,, 
but did not interfere otherwise. On September 
xith,*i792, after the fall of the monarchy and 
the retirement of Rossi, Paoli was nominated by 
the Conseil Executif Provfsoire at Paris Lieu¬ 
tenant-General and Commandant of the 23rd 
division. He therefore concentrated in his hands 
both civil and military power, and no one doubted 
of his attachment to France. At the elections 
for the Convention, the conflict between Paoli 
and the Directory became apparent. The babbo, 
is he was called, wished the six members to be 
Saliceti, Cesari, Massaria, Andrei, Bozio, and 
Panattieri, and Fholi was to preside at the 
election. But he was laid up with fever, and 
Saliceti took his place. Saliceti secured the 
election of himself, Casabianca, Chiappe, and 
Moltedo, w 4 io were members of the Directory, 
Andrei atfd Bozio, so thaj three of the most 
important Paolists were excluded. Paoli re¬ 
-covered and determined to take his revenge. 
By a decree of the Convention, passed on 
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September 22nd, all municipal bodies had t to be 

•a.tA weft. a single member of the 
Directory was re-elected. Paoli won a complete 
triumph, and the Council-General was composed 
exclusively of his adherents. At this time, 
Pozzo di Borgo, who had been a member of the 
Legislative, became Paoli’s principal adviser. 
He was a well-educated lawyer with good 
manners, and Lady Elliot speaks of him as the 
only Corsican who was really distinguished. The- 
babbo fell more and more under his influence, 
and Pozzo said 'of himself, “ He is the head, I 
am the hand.” 

The chief adversary of Paoli was Saliceti, 
who, after playing a prominent part in the 
Revolution and under the Directory, became 
Minister of Police at Naples, under Murat. He 
died prematurely, and Napoleon, on hearing of 
his death, wrote to Murat, “You do not know 
what you have lost, and of what assistance this 
man might have been in a difficult time. He 
was one of those who always succeed.” His 
character was unscrupulous, he loved money 
beyond everything, he was amiable and affec¬ 
tionate in private life, but cold and. petulant in 
public affairs. There is a story that when he 
was once walking with Napoleon on»a narrow 
ledge on the Riviera of Genoa, the idea occurred 
to him of throwing the future Emperor into thet 
sea. “We were alone,” he relates, “ and ten 
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times .did the idea occur to me to throw himlinto 
the sea; one b\ow and the wor\d was changed.” 
It is difficult to say which is most strange, that 
he should have conceived this idea, or that he 
should have avowed it. > Napoleon as Emperor 
made use of Saliceti, but never allowed him near 
his person. 

Saliceti had been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, he was the deader of the Corsican 
patriots, and obtained the return of Paoli to the 
island, as he then respected and admired him. 
Paoli said that he loved him as a son, and he 
secured his election as Produreur Syndic of the 
department. Indeed, after Paoli, he was the most 
popular man in Corsica, and was regarded as a 
second Paoli, and as the second founder of the 
prosperity of his country. He was a warm sup¬ 
porter of the union with France. He said that if 
Corsica were isolated and independent it would be 
torn by factions and subject to foreign invasions, 
it would not be able to meet the expense of an 
army, a fleet, and hn administration, it would be 
ruined by the smallest war, and was exposed to 
the attacks of Tunis, Algiers, and Genoa. It was 
much better to be united to France and to share 
in its prestige; to be associated with an empire 
the size <A' which would give consistency to the 
island, with a nation which could protect the 
Corsican coast, and secure its commerce. As 
for the volunteers, what would be more profitable 
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thanj. that two thousand Corsicans should receive 
theii pay from F ranee ? 

Gradually, however, the relations between 
Paoli and Saliceti became less friendly. Paoli 
thought that his conduct as Procureur Syndic was 
too arbitrary, .and Saliceti became jealous of the 
babbo. He was also afraid iest some of his 
malversations should be discovered, and Pozzo 
threatened to inquire into them. He said, “ When 
all the facts are known the people will open 
their eyes to the real merit of certain pretended 
eagles of genius, and their affectation of dis¬ 
interested motives.” In fact the new rdgime was 
not at all to Saliceti’s taste. As member of the 
Convention, he wrote to Napoleon from Paris, 
that he regarded the last election as a counter¬ 
revolution, but that he was not afraid, and that 
misfortune was good, that the results would be 
happy for the country, and that, in three or four 
months the cloud which covered the horizon 
would be dispersed. 

Another adversary of Paoli was Bartolommeo 
Arena. He had begun by daubing Paoli with 
the coarsest flattery. He proposed to erect a 
statue of him, and when Paoli objected that his 
career was by no means terminated, Arena de¬ 
clared that the glory, of the babbo wa'j eternal. 
He held several appointments and was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly in Paris. Paoli despised '' 
him, and suspected him of malversation. An 
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obscure Corsican quarrel with the rival fam Jy of 
Savelli turned love into hatred, and Arena be came 
the mortal enemy of Paoli. He opposed h m in 
every way, and denounced him as traitor tp the 
Minister of War and to the Jacobins of Paris. He 
accused him of being more like a Pasha than a con¬ 
stitutional general, said that he was surrounded^ 
by a body-guard, and that he had designs on the 
sovereignty of Corsica. , In this quarrel he was^ 
amply supported by his brothers, Filippo Antonio 
and ‘Giuseppe. Another member of the Arena- 
Saliceti party, the “fazione Arcna-Salicetaria ” 
as Pozzo calls it, was G^ntili, who had been 
the secretary, the confidant, and the intimate 
friend of Paoli during his exile, but who now, for 
some obscure reason, broke with him. Volney 
also, who had left the island in disgust, and had 
gone to Paris, vented his disappointment on Paoli 
as he did upon the rest of the world. 

Napoleon also determined to leave the side of 
Paoli, and to attach himself to that of Saliceti. 
He had some yeaft before a great admiration for 
Saliceti, which is shown both in his letter to 
Buttafuoco and in his Lyons essay. In the 
beginning of 1793 Saliceti opened up a corre¬ 
spondence with Napoleon, in which he said, “ I 
desire, r/ly dear friend, that you would furnish 
me with an opportunity of showing how much 
I have at heart to give you a mark of friendship. 
You can counJL upon me entirely, and perhaps 
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I shell not be altogether useless to you. Adieu ! 
I en brace you, with your brother and all your 
family.”, 

h apoleon became gradually more convinced 
that Corsica could never be independent, and his 
sympathies turned more and more to the side 
of France. He forgave the confiscation by the 
provincial Government of his estate at Milelli 
and the Boldrini mansiorj. He rejoiced in French 
victories. He said to Sdmonville, after the 
execution of Louis XVI., “ I have reflected much 
on our situation ; the Convention has, without 
doubt, committed a great crime, and I deplore 
it more than any one ; but, whatever happens, 
Corsica must always be joined to France, and 
it can only exist on this condition ; the cause of 
union will always be defended by me and 
mine.” Paoli apparently made no effort to retain 
Napoleon. He is reported to have said to him 
once, “ Napoleon, you have nothing modern about 
you, and you do not belong to this age; your 
feelings are those of a hero of Plutarch. Courage ! 
You will take your flight.” But a coolness grew 
up between them. Perhaps Paoli remembered 
the treacherous conduct of Charles Bonaparte, 
the father. He thought that the Bonapartes were 
restless, aggressive, and devoured by umbition, 
as undoubtedly they were. He refused to take 
Lucien as his secretary. He disapproved of the 
conduct of Joseph in the Directory ; he passed 
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Napoleon over for the post of aide-de-camp. | He 
is reported to have said to Semonville, “ Dei you 
see that little man ? He has in him two Mai uses 
and a Sulla.” This irritation was kept up b - the 
influence of Pozzo de Borgo, who regarded, the 
Bonapartes as his mortal enemies. It is difficult 
for an Englishman to appreciate the strength of a % 
Corsican vendetta. 

In the Convention Saliceti was the only 
Corsican deputy, who voted for the death of 
Louie. The Provisional Government complained 
to him that Corsica contributed little to the 
common defence, that they did not pay their 
taxes, nor send their volunteers to the mainland, 
and that the island was in a state of anarchy. 
Saliceti admitted these charges and laid the 
blame on Paoli, who, he said, was influenced by 
men of perfidious intentions. War was declared 
against England ^ on February ist, 1793. This 
tended to make Paoli unpopular, because he had 
lived twenty years in London, and had received 
a pension from George III. The result was that 
Paoli was summoned to Toulon. But he refused 
to go, alleging as reasons, his age and infirmities, 
the fear of sea-sickness, and the danger of leaving 
the country. A second summons to Nice was 
not mory; effectual. On January 28th and on 
February 5th, 1793, Saliceti made speeches in 
the Convention about Corsica, which were not 
tavourable to .Paoli. Eventually Saliceti, with 
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two jlther deputies, were sent to Corsica as Corn- 
miss bners of the Convention. We need not 
pursue in detail the course of their intrigues, into 
whic : i quite as much personal jealousy and hatred 
entered as zeal for the efficiency of the public 
service. Saliceti and his colleagues arrived at 
, Bastia on April 6th. A quarrel rose between 
the Commissioners and the Directory. On 
April 13th Saliceti had'an interview with Paoli 
at Corte. He apparently persuaded the babbo 
to come to Bastia to confer with the Com¬ 
missioners, and also advised him to retire from 
political life and go to Paris. The result of this 
was that, on April 16th, the three Commissioners 
sent a letter to Paoli begging him to come to 
Bastia to assist them in the work of reconciliation 
and peace. But on the following day the as¬ 
tonishing news arrived that the Convention had 
ordered the arrest of Paoli and Pozzo. 

The cause of this coup d’dial was Lucien, 
the brother of Napoleon, then a lad of eighteen. 
He had sublime confidence in himself, and cared 
little for the advice of his brothers. He had 
been Paoli’s secretary for six months, and he has 
described with a fluent and romantic pen the old 
convent in which the general lodged, the noble 
simplicity of his life, the frugality of his meals, 
the magnificent forest of chestnuts which sur-^ 
rounded his abode, the goats guarded by shep¬ 
herds lying in the shade of trees, and singing 
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from Jiill to hill in answer to each other, likb the 
shepherds of Theocritus and Vergil. He then 
describes how he returns to his home, he finds 
his mother writing at the side of Elisa, P;j uline 
and Jerome playing together, Louis dasbing 
with paints, Napoleon, in his uniform of lieut.- 
colonel, sitting at a window with Caroline on his* 
knee playing with his watch-chain. The children 
are dismissed. Lucien says that Paoli is turning^ 
traitor, and has said, “ Woe to those who take 
the ‘iside of the brigands, I will recognize none 
of the/n, not even the sons of Charles.” At these 
words, Letizia, Joseph, and Napoleon pace up and 
down the room. Napoleon cries, “ It is too much. 
Ah ! Master Pascal declares war upon us ; good, 
we will make war also.” They decided to resist 
Paoli, and to defend Ajaccio against the moun¬ 
taineers. Lucien says that he has given his 
word of honour tp return, and that he must rejoin 
Paoli, whom he cannot leave. But his mother 
and Joseph command him to stay, and with tears 
he signs a letter written by Letizia and his two 
elder brothers. He says in it that he yields to 
the wishes of his family, but that he will always 
preserve the memory of Paoli. He gives this 
letter to the mountaineer, Lucchesi, to carry to 
Paoli, ai?d bids him secretly to kiss the hand of 
the general. 

All this is romance. Some days before this, 
Lucien had left Paoli on his own account because 
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Sdmcjnville had promised to take him as his 
secretary to Constantinople. Lucien followed his 
chief to-France, and there solemnly denounced 
Paoliji before the Republican Club of Toulon. 


Front his memoirs it appears that this denuncia¬ 
tion ’was unpremeditated, and that, called upon to 
, speak upon the condition of CoVsica, he was led 
by the general enthusiasm and applause to say 
what he did not intend no unusual error for a 
young man to make. He said that Paoli was 
the tyrant and not the defender of his pedple, 
that he paid with French gold a Swiss regiment 
which was devoted to him, that he wished to 
be King of Corsica, that he exercised all the 
despotism of a sovereign, holding the island in 
degrading servitude, committing barbarous and 
arbitrary acts, neglecting the employment of 
juries, throwing citizens into prison and entomb¬ 
ing his wretched victims in his Bastille at Corte. 
There was only one remedy—to dismiss Paoli 
immediately and to deliver him to the sword of 
the law. This denunciation was received by the 
Club with enthusiasm, and an address to the Con¬ 
vention was based upon it. It was presented to 
the Convention, on April 2nd, by Escudier, deputy 
for the Var. In his speech he accused Paoli of 
tyranny and treason, laid at his door thf* failure 
of the expedition to Sardinia, reproached him for 
his connection with England, and proposed to 
summon him to the bar, together with Pozzo di 
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Borgo. Andrei begged the Convention to await 
the report of their Commissioners, but Esoudier 
was supported by La Source, Marat, Carrrbon and 
Barere, who said that Paoli had become Bj'itish, 
and that Pitt coveted the island. On the motion 
of Cambon, the Commissioners were orderei\to 
get possession of Paoli and Pozzo by every* 
means in their power. Lucien was very proud of 
his exploit, and wrote to 4 his brothers that he had, 
dealt a fatal blow to their enemies, which they 
had *not anticipated. Idis letter was intercepted 
and brought to Paoli, who remarked, “ What a 
little blackguard—he is capable of anything! ” 
He published the letter, saying that he kept the 
original in order to devote the name of its writer 
to perpetual infamy. 

On receiving the decree of the Convention, 
Saliceti was in despair, but he was obliged to 
execute it. He ordered Raffaelle Casabianca to 
take command of the 23rd division, and the 
municipality of Corte to arrest Paoli and Pozzo 
di Borgo. This was more easily said than done. 
The Corsicans were indignant; they flocked to 
Corte to prevent the arrest of their hero. The 
Directory’endeavoured to support him; they 
printed in Italian the discussion in the Convention 
on April^ 2nd, and the speech of Lucien at Toulon, 
adding a refutation. They then proceeded to 
rouse the country, and a civil war broke out. 
The Commissioners, with some difficulty, were 
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able.to hold Calvi, and they were sure of Saint 
Florpnt, and Bastia, but Bonifacio and Ajaccio 
escaped them. At Bonifacio, Quenza refused to 
acknowledge Casabianca, and declared that he 
remained faithful to Paoli, seized the military 
carrp, a. i took possession of the magazine of 
^arms and munitions of war. 

What part were the Bonaparte family to play 
in this juncture? Joseph went to Saliceti and 
represented to him that the decree of April 7th, , 
ordering the arrest of Paoli and Pozzo di B-orgo, 
was worthy of the majesty of the Republic, which 
should be consistently on her guard, but that it 
was precipitate and forced the hand of the Com¬ 
missioners. Napoleon was of the same opinion ; 
he wrote to Quenza that he hoped that his bat¬ 
talion would not be suppressed. He believed 
that matters would be arranged and that the 
Commissioners would come to terms with Paoli. 
He was greatly disturbed at the decree, which 
took him by surprise. He saw that there would 
be a civil war, and that Paoli would certainly 
win at first, and would certainly not spare the 
Bonapartes. He therefore wrote a letter to 
the Convention begging them to withdraw the 
decree. He said that the Convention had passed 
laws each of which was a blessing. ( But the 
decree which summoned to its bar the aged and< 
infirm Paoli had saddened the whole of Ajaccio. ' 
Paoli a conspirator! Why should he conspire ? 
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To avenge himself on the Bourbons ! They had 
exiled* him, but his resentment, if he had f any, 
must have been satisfied by the death of Louis. 
To restore the nobles and the priests ? Hi,: had 
always fought against them. To deliver Corsica 
to the English ? What would he gain by lhijng 
in the slums of London ? Was he then ambitious?^ 
What had he to desire? He was the patriarch 
of liberty, and the precursor of the French Re¬ 
public ; the Corsicans loved him and gave him 
their* entire confidence ; they gave him everything 
because they owed him everything, even the 
happiness of being Frenchmen and Republicans. 

“ Put calumny to silence,” he concluded, “ and 
the pernicious men who use it ; recall your decree 
of April 2nd ; give back joy to all this people and 
listen to their cry of sorrow.” Besides this, he 
drew up a petition to the municipality of Ajaccio, 
in which he suggested that they should convoke 
a meeting in which all the citizens should swear 
that they would die French Republicans. 

But the Bonapaftes had lost their influence 
in the town. The events of Easter, 1792, were 
not forgotten. The new mayor, Guitera, was an 
ardent Paoiist. The Patriotic Club, which sup¬ 
ported Saliceti, was met by a new club, called 
the Society of the Incorruptible Friends of the 
.People, the Law, Liberty, and Equality, founded 
[by Mario Peraldi. This club declared itself 
ardently on the side of Paoli. Attempts made 
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by Napoleon to reconcile the two parties, and to 
come to an understanding with Paoli, proved, 
ineffectual. On April 26th Paoli addressed to 
the Convention a dignified and moderate letter, 
regritting that his age and infirmities prevented 
hirP from coming to them in person, and con¬ 
founding his accusers, declaring his devotion to 
France, and his willingness to retire from Corsica 
if his presence there was a cause of distrust or 
hatred. The Convention, the Executive Council, 
and the Committee of Public Safety, fearing to 
drive the Corsicans to despair, determined to 
recall the decree ofi April 2nd. The letter of 
Paoli was read before the Assembly on May 16th, 
and the Committee wrote to the Commissioners 
couns Hing a careful and a moderate action. A 
week later Barere announced that two fresh Com¬ 
missioners would be sent to Corsica to arrange 
matters ; they were Antiboul and Bo, and on, 
June 5th, again on the proposition of Barere, the 
Convention determined to suspend the decree of 
April 2nd until the report of Antiboul and Bo 
should have been received. 

This was the epoch of the fall of the Giron¬ 
dists, which caused disturbances throughout the 
whole of France. Antiboul and Bo were arrested 
in Marseilles by the revolted sections, and Paoli, 
who supported the Girondists, was confirmed in 
his rebellion. He endeavoured to separate two 
of the Commissioners, Delcher and Lacombe 
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Saint Michel, from Saliceti, but he found that all 
f three were warmly attached to each other. He 
' then suggested that they had come to the i .land 
with the purpose of making an arrangement with 
Genoa for surrendering Corsica in exchange for 
the Gulf of Spezzia, Volney having persua led 
the French to get rid of so costly a possession 
The opposition to the Commissioners broke out 
into open rebellion, and the rebels expected 
i assistance from England or Spain. The peasants 
traversed the country crying, “ Evviva il Generale 
Paoli! ” and the houses of those who were not 
favourable to the babbo were attacked. The 
Commissioners, on their side, began to employ 
force. They created a new Directory, and 
changed the capital from Corte to Bastia ; they 
cashiered Quenza, and publicly condemned Paoli. 
The civil war in Corsica was an echo of that 
which was raging in many parts of France 
between the partisans of the Mountain and those 
of the Gironde. 

At the end of April Napoleon was still in 
Ajaccio, and was doing his best to recover that city 
for the Convention. He tried to get possession 
of the citadel, and even thought of bombarding it. 
Paoli wrote on May 5th : “ Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Abbatucci, and I believe Meuron, and some others 
of their friends, have endeavoured during these last 
| days to drive the National Guard from the citadel 
of Ajaccio, as if the fortresses were more secure 
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for the Republic in the hands of troops of the 
line than in the hands of Corsican volunteers. 

' . . I 

At this'time the action of Lucien Bonaparte in 
inducing the club at Toulon to approach the 
Contention became known, and that Joseph was 
wiCi the Commissioners at Bastia, and was a 
^Confidant of Saliceti. Thus the opinion prevailed 
both at Corte and Ajaccio that the decree against 
Paoli and Pozzo had been contrived by the Sali¬ 
ceti party, of which the Bonapartes were promi¬ 
nent members. Napoleon, therefore, determined 
to leave Ajaccio, and to join the Commissioners 
at Bastia. > 

The adventures he went through form a most 
romantic story. He left the town on foot with 
one of his own peasants, Nicola Frate, of Bocog- 
nano, to whose son he left 10,000 francs in his 
will. He soon became aware that if he con¬ 
tinued his journey he would be arrested, so he, 
determined to return to Ajaccio and to endeavour 
to reach Bastia by sea. At Bocognano he was 
stopped by some peasants, stirred up by Mario 
Peraldi, and confined in a room on the ground 
floor of a house which looked in the street. At 
night he escaped out of the window, and accom¬ 
panied by two friends, Felice Tusoli and Mar- 
caggi, both of whom he richly rewarded, went to 
lUcciani, where the mayor, Poggioli, whom he 
also mentioned in his will, gave him assistance^. 
It was now daylight, and he did not dare to 
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re-en^er the town, so he concealed himself in the 
grotto of a garden belonging to his uncle, Nicola 
Paravicini, and at nightfall went to the house of 
his cousin, John Jerome Levie, who had been 
mayor in the previous year. He then went to 
bed and slept peacefully. The next night he Slso 
slept well, and the following day he spent in ■ 
reading Rollin’s history. But towards evening 
Levie became aware that, the retreat of the fugi-, 
tive was discovered, and that the Grenadiers were 
out in search of him. Napoleon was just about 
to proceed to the shore, where he would find a 
boat, when a loud knock was heard at the door. 
Levie sent his cousin into his room, and the rest 
of the garrison—for the house had been placed in 
a state of defence—into another apartment. The 
brigadier of the gendarmes entered alone. He 
said, “ I am looking for Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
have been ordered to search your house.” Levie 
replied that he was much offended, that he was 
a peaceable citizen, ^ind that he had been mayor 
of the town, and that the gendarmes might search 
his house from top to bottom, but that they would 
find nothing. The brigadier replied, with an 
appearance of relief, that he was satisfied with 
Levie’s word ; he drank a glass of wine, and 
retired, after making his apologies. 

Napoleon took leave of Madame Levie with 
perfect calmness, came down the staircase opening 
through the cellar, the garden and the stables, 
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and reached the shore. There a French boat 
took them to the ship. The sailors, who’ were 
waiting'with impatience, received him gladly, and 
Levie took his leave. Napoleon went by sea 
to Macinaggio, and thence by way of Rogliano 
to^Bastia, hiding in a wretched house which he 
Tiad hired with difficulty. Napoleon, in his will, 
left 100,000 francs to Levie, his ■ widow, his 
children, and his grand-children. 

Napoleon advised the Commissioners to con-, 
centrate all their efforts on St. Florent, to fortify 
it strongly, and to entrench themselves there 
until they received assistance from France. He 
also urged them to gain possession of Ajaccio, 
saying that the town was on their side, with the 
exception of those who were under the influence 
of Peraldi. On May 23rd Lacombe Saint Michel, 
Saliceti, Napoleon, and Joseph left the bay of 
St. Florent in the middle of the night. They 
took with them four hundred regular troops, some 
gunners, and a few gendarmes. The artillery, 
under the orders of Napoleon, consisted of two 
mortars and some cannon, embarked on the 
corvette La Belette, the brig Le Hazard, and 
some other smaller vessels. After being seven 
days at sea in bad weather, they arrived in the 
harbour of Ajaccio, where they saw the standard 
of the Republic hoisted on the citadel. They 
anchored on the opposite side of the harbour, ) 
close to the old tower of Campitello. The troops 
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disembarked on June ist, but they were only 
joined by twenty-three Swiss of the Regiment 
Salis-Grisons and six soldiers of the 52nd, to¬ 
gether with some citizens, amongst whom was 
the Abb6 Coti, Procureur Syndic of the disrrict, 
a friend of the Bonapartes. The Commissioners 
sent an imperious message to the municipality 
ordering them to surrender. But they replied 
that the town was attached to the French, 
Republic, but that they would not receive the 
Comfnissioners, while the soldiers and sailors 
sent them a message begging them to retire, 
saying that the Corsicans ana French Republicans 
would submit to the law of the Convention, but 
that they rejected the presence and the partiality 
of Saliceti. The troops remained during the day 
of June 2nd at Campitello and re-embarked in the 
morning. Coti informed them that they could 
expect no assistance, as Colonna-Leca, who com¬ 
manded the citadel, had disarmed the greater 
part of the inhabi^ints, and had trained his 
guns on the houses of the patriots. In fact, 
the Paolists were receiving reinforcements every 
moment, and the National Guards of the neigh¬ 
bouring parishes were corning to their support. 
The whole affair had ended in nothing. 

Civil war had indeed broken out. Calvi was 
attacked by Leonetti, who called out to the troops 
which garrisoned it that they should pay dearly 
for the blood of their king. On May 16th the 
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Council General, which was faithful to .Paoli, 
summoned a Corsican parliament to meet at 
Corte. They met to the number of a thousand, 
on May 21st, in the Convent of St. Francis. 
Morfe than two thousand Corsicans awaited their 
d^ision in the public square. Paoli and Pozzo, 
‘'being sent for, entered the hall of deliberation • 
amidst the firing of guns and the applause of 
the people of the Congress. Paoli affirmed his 
unshakable attachment to the Republic. The • 
meeting proclaimed him as father of his coiintry, 
and condemned the decree of April 2nd. Those 
who refused to acknowledge the authority of 
Saliceti, Delcher and Lacombe Saint Michel, 
Paoli and Pozzo were to be retained in their 
offices, and Saliceti, Moltedo, and Casabianca 
were deprived of their positions as representatives 
because they had outraged their duty and lost all 
confidence. On May 29th, in ,the last meeting - 
of the Parliament, a violent resolution was passed 
against the families of Arena and Bonaparte, 
which ended thus : “ Considering that the brothers 
Bonaparte have succeeded in their efforts, and 
supported the impostures of the Arena, by joining 
the Commissioners of the Convention, who de¬ 
spair of subjecting us to their tyrannical factions, 
and threaten to sell us to the Genoese, cqnsidering 
on the other side that it is beneath the dignity 
of the Corsican people to trouble themselves w 
about the families of Arena or .Bonaparte, they 
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abandon them to their own private remorse and to 
public opinion, which has already condemned them 
to perpetual execration and infamy.” * 

The inhabitants of Ajaccio were less scrupu¬ 
lous. The dogs had received a bad name, and 
their iellow-citizens proceeded to hang tfmm. 
The mansion ofi the Bonapartes was sackea’ 
together with the houses ofjthe Moltedo, of the 
Meuron, and of several ( other patriots. Letizia 
. had a few days before received a letter from 
Napeleon. “ Preparatevi, questo paese non e per 
noi.” (“ Prepare yourself; this country is not for 
us.”) She retired with hei* children and Fesch 
to Milelli, where she was followed by the Abbe 
Coti and others. She tried to reach the tower 
of Campitello to join the squadron of the Com¬ 
missioners, which she knew was expected. She 
travelled on a dark night, and with the greatest 
difficulty, guided ^through the tortuous paths and 
the brushwood by the faithful Lieutenant Nunzio 
Costa, gained Campitello on May 21st, the very 
day of the Commissioners’ arrival. 

Napoleon and Joseph, seeing some persons 
making signals on the beach, go to meet them 
in a boat, discover their mother and sisters, and 
conduct them to the ships. On June 3rd the 
whole family were united in safety at Calvi. 

These events brought about a cqmplete 
1 rupture between Paoli and the Bonapartes. We 
need not dwell on the violent indictment which 
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was drawn up by Napoleon against his former 
idol. Under the circumstances, strong language 
was, if hot justifiable, excusable. The paper was 
carried to Paris by Joseph and laid before the 
Provisional Executive Council; Saliceti reached 
Paris at the same time and used similar lan¬ 
guage. On July 17th the Convention decreed 
that Paoli was a traitor to the republic. They 
declared him an outlaw., and placed under accu- v 
sation Pozzo di Borgo and the leaders of the - 
Paolist party. Angelo Chiappe did his betet to 
defend the babbo , but he was not listened to. 
Saliceti gained a complete triumph, and the 
island was re-conquered. The future history of 
the island belongs to a period beyond the limits 
of this narrative. Paoli, to defend himself 
against the Convention, threw himself into the 
arms of the English. Pie longed to be viceroy, 
but the post was given to Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
and Elliot, under the influence of Pozzo, got rid 
of him. After Paoli had retired to London, 
Pozzo became the confidant and favourite of 
the viceroy. He left Corsica with Elliot, and 
entered the diplomatic service of Russia, where 
he remained the bitter enemy of Napoleon, whom 
he eventually succeeded in crushing. He is 
known to have fomented the bad feeling between 
Napoleon and Alexander, and he directed the 
policy of the allies in 1814. 

Paoli was more generous. He was always 
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proud^ of the successes of Napoleon. He called 
him “ il nostro patriotto, il nostro nazionale.” 
When eventually Corsica, by the influence of 
Napoleon, obtained liberty and good laws to¬ 
gether with France, to which she belonged, 
he said, “ Liberty was always the object of our 
revolution ; the ^Corsicans now possess it, and 
it matters little from whose hands it has come. 
We have the happiness to have acquired it by 
one of our compatriots, who with so much honour 
and «dory has vindicated our country from the 
injuries which almost all nations have cast upon 
us. I love him because lu! has shown that the 
inhabitants of the island, oppressed and misunder¬ 
stood, can distinguish themselves in every career 
of life when they are once delivered from the 
cold hands of a tyrannical government. He has 
executed vengeance on all those who have been 
the cause of opr abasement. The name of 
Corsica is now no longer despised, and we shall 
see still more of her sons fisjurimx j n the threat 

^ o o o 

theatre of Europe, for they have with them 
talent, a noble ambition and the bright example 
of Bonaparte.” 

Napolebn, on his side, was equally magna¬ 
nimous. He was deeply touched by the ex¬ 
pressions of Paoli. He said that he was a great 
man on a little stage, one of those rare geniuses 
which are suited to regenerate a degraded people. 
He said at Sajnt Helena that it had been one 
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of his plans to attract Paoli from England, and 
to give him a share of his power. “It would 
have been,” he said, “ a great pleasure for me, 
and a real trophy.” 
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LE S0UPER DE BEAUCAIRE 


W HEN the Bonapartes were driven 
out of Ajdccio they took refuge' 
with the Giubega family at Calvi. 
But it was impossible for them to 
stay in Corsica, and on June i ith they embarked 
for Toulon. At the end of the month they 
settled in the village of La Valette, at the gates 
of that town, but after a short stay removed to 
Marseilles. During this time Napoleon went to 
Nice to join his regiment, the headquarters being 
at Grenoble, but five companies being at Nice, 
under the command of Dujardin. He received, 
on his arrival, a commission as capitaine com¬ 
mandant. His company was called No. 12, but 
his gunners, following the custom of the ancien 
regime, called it the Bonaparte company. 
Napoleon* found at Nice, commanding the 
artillery of the army of Italy, Jean, Chevalier 
du Teil, brother of the Baron du Teil who had 
been s <5 kind to him oh a previous occasion. 
Du Teil had been inspecting the shores of 


the Mediterranean and sketching a plan for 
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defending the coast. He attached Napoleon to 
the service of the coast batteries, and on July 3rd 
NapoleOn requested, in his name, the military 
authorities, to furnish a model of a furnace 
for heating cannon balls better than those 
previously in use. A few days later he was 
sent to Avignon to superintend the convoys 
of powder which were passing to t'he army of 
Italy. At this time the Marseillais, who had 

1 . . . . 

risen in insurrection, were occupying Avignon, 
and an army commanded by Carteaux * was 
marching to meet them. But when Napoleon 
arrived they had already evacuated the town, and 
Carteaux was pursuing them towards Marseilles. 
Bonaparte was at this time somewhat dis¬ 
appointed at not being employed on active 
service, and at the end of August he wrote to 
the Minister of War, Bouchotte, to request the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and permission to serve 
in the army of the Rhone. Bouchotte did not 
answer, but he asked the local authorities to see 
the young officer and to promote him if he were 
deserving. 

Napoleon now published a dialogue referring 
to the defeat of the federalists, entitled “ The 
Supper at Beaucaire ; or, a dialogue between a 
soldier of Carteaux’s army, a Marseillais, a Nimois, 
and a manufacturer of Montpellier, on the events 
which have taken place in the combat (as it was 
familiarly called) on the arrival of the Marseillais.” 
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He afterwards entitled it simply “ Souper de 
Beaucaire.” The soldier was obviously Napoleon 
himself, there was a second Marseillais ‘present, 
but he does not appear to have said anything. 
They are supposed to meet on the first day of 
the fair of Beaucaire, and as the manufacturer 
of Montpellier only speaks twice, and the Nimois 
only three times, the conversation is carried on 
almost exclusively between the soldier and the 
Marseillais. 

After a few introductory remarks, the Mar¬ 
seillais asserts that his countrymen will in a few 
days be able to retake Avignon, or at least to 
remain master of the Durance. The soldier 
warns him of the danger that he is incurring of 
destroying the most beautiful town in France. 
“You were led to encourage all kinds of hopes 
which turned out to be false. You were led 
astray by self-loye and by an exaggerated view 
of the services which you had rendered to liberty. 
Your army will be beaten ; you can only collect 
five or six thousand men, without training or 
unity. You may have good guards, but they 
have no worthy subordinates. Carteaux, on the 
other haftd, has excellently trained soldiers, 
accustomed to victory. You have some large 
cannons, but any experienced person will tell you 
that si/aller guns would be equally efficacious, 
f Your gunners are inexperienced, while those of 
Carteaux are .among the best in Europe. If 
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your army remains at Aix it will certainly be 
beaten, if it marches to meet the enemy it will 
be broken without reserve, for the cavalry will 
break it up. If you think of fighting at Marseilles 
itself, remember that a large body there is in 
favour of the republic; they will join Carteaux, 
and your town, the centre of *the commerce of 
the East, the entrepot of the south, is lost. How 
( can you be mad enough and blind enough to 
resist the whole force of the republic ? Even 
supposing you gained a temporary victory^ new 
reinforcements would arrive. The republic 
which gives the law to Europe is not likely to 
receive it from Marseilles. Joined with Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Montpellier, Nimes, Grenoble, the Jura, 
the Loire, the Calvados, you began a revolution 
which had a chance of success, but now that 
Lyons, Nimes, Montpellier, Bordeaux, the Jura, 
the Loire, Grenoble, and Ca?n have received 
the Constitution, and that Avignon, Tarascon, 
and Arles have yielded, your obstinacy becomes 
madness. You are exposing the flower of your 
youth to be maimed by old veterans accustomed 
to the blood of the aristocrats and the Prussians. 
Leave this kind of struggle to poor countries 
like the Vivarais, Cevennes, and Corsica. They 
have little to lose, bpt if you lose a little, the 
fruit of a thousand years of toil, savii.gs, and 
happiness becomes the prey of the soldier.” 

The Marseillais suggests . that perhaps 
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Provence will arise spontaneously and envelop the 
Republican army and force it to pass the Durance. 

The soldier replies that the two parties exist 
everywhere, and that the partisans of the sections 
will always prevail. “ At Tarascon, Orgon, and 
Arles twenty dragoons have been sufficient to 
replace the former administration, and to expel 
the others. . Henceforth no great movement in 
your favour is possible in your department. At 
Toulon the sectionaires are not so strong as at* 
Marseilles, and they must stay in the town to 
keep the others down.” The soldier then under¬ 
takes to defend the Republicans against the 
tirade of the Marseillais. “ The Allobroges, 
whom do you think they are ? Africans or 
Siberians ? Not at all; they are compatriots, 
men of Provence, and Dauphin^, and Savoy; 
you think them barbarians because their name 
is strange. People in the same way might call 
you Phoceans. The soldiers which you call 
brigands are our best and most disciplined troops, 
Dubois-Crance, and Albitte are constant friends 
of the people who have never deviated from the 
straight path. Condorcet, Brissot, Barbaroux 
were always considered villains when they were 
pure ; it is the privilege of the good always to 
have a bad reputation in the eyes of the bad. 
You cayfCarteaux an assassin when he has done 
' his utmost to preserve order and discipline, but 
your army killed men and assassinated more than 
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thirty persons. Shake off the yoke of the small 
number of aristocrats who lead you, resume 
sounder principles, and you will never have truer 
friends than the soldiers.” 

The Marseillais observes that the army has 
much degenerated since 1769 ; it would not then 
have turned its arms against citizens. “Then,” 
replies the soldier, “ Vendde would have planted 
the white ilag on the rebuilt Bastille, and the 
Camp de Jales would rule at Marseilles.” 

“ Vendde and Jales,” says the interlocutor, “repre¬ 
sented Royalists ; we are Republicans, friends of 
law and order, enenves of anarchy and of villains. 
Have we not the tricolour flag ? ” “Yes,” replies 
the soldier. “ Paoli raised the tricolour flag in 
Corsica, so as to gain time to deceive the people, 
to crush the true friends of liberty, to be able 
to drag his countrymen into his ambitious and 
criminal projects. He hoisted the tricolour flag 
and he fired on the vessels of the republic ; he 
drove our troops from their fortresses and drained 
their garrisons ; he did his best to drive the rest 
of the troops from the island ; he pillaged the 
magazines, selling everything in them at a low 
price, in order to get money to sustain his rebel¬ 
lion ; he plundered and confiscated the property 
of the most prosperous families because they 
were attached to the unity of the republic, and 
he declared all those who remained in our armies^ 
enemies of our country ; he had previously caused 
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the expedition to ’ Corsica to fail, and yet he had 
the confidence to declare himself a friend of 
France and a good Republican while lie was 
deceiving the Convention which annulled the 
decree which deposed him. Fie acted so cleverly 
that when he was unmasked by his own letters 
found at Calvi, tha time was past, and the enemy’s 
fleet intercepted all communications.” 

We may suppose that Napoleon believed all 
this about Paoli at the time; but he had not 
always thought so, and the judgments here con¬ 
tained .were expressed under a feeling of severe 
irritation. The conversation then turned on the 
character of the Girondists, Brissot, Barbaroux, 
Condorcet, Vergniaud, and Guadet. The soldier 
continues, “ T do not ask whether the men who 
deserved so well of the people on so many 
occasions really conspired against the people; it 
is enough for me,to know that when the Moun¬ 
tain, led by public and by party spirit, had 
proceeded to the last extremities against them, 
having condemned and imprisoned them, I will 
even admit having calumniated them, they were 
lost when a civil war broke out, which put them 
in a position to give the law to their enemies. 
Your war served their purpose. If they had 
deserved their precious reputation, they would 
have thy^wn away their arms at the sight of the 
(Constitution, and would have sacrificed their 
interests to the public good; but it is more easy 
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to praise Decius than to imitate him. They are 
shown to-day to be guilty of the greatest of all 
crimes,' and have justified their condemnation 
by their conduct. The blood which they have 
caused to be shed has effaced the real services 
which they rendered.” Napoleon here speaks 
like a true statesman, and what he says gives 
the key of his actions in Corsica. He may have 
( sympathized with the Gironde more than with 
the Mountain, with Paoli more than with Saliceti; 
but the one necessity was to avoid civil war at 
all hazards, and to preserve intact the majesty 
and power of France. France might be led 
astray, but she would recover her senses ; a civil 
war would tear her in pieces, and surrender her 
to the power of her enemies. 

The manufacturer of Montpellier then enters 
into a long tirade against the conduct of, 
Marseilles, which is put into hjs mouth, because 
Napoleon did not wish to make himself responsible 
for everything contained in it. At the close the 
Marseillais threatens that, if driven to extremity, 
his compatriots will surrender their country to 
Spain. The soldier shows the futility of this 
expedient, and the Marseillais concludes by avow¬ 
ing that their situation is desperate. t “ Well, 
sir, where is our remedy to be found P Is it in 
the refugees who come to us from allVquarters 
of the departments ? It is their interest to act) 
as desperate men. Is it they who govern us ? 
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Are they not in' the same position ? Is it the 
people ? One faction does not understand its 
own position : is blinded, is frantic; the other 
is disarmed, suspected, humiliated. I see with 
profound affliction that our misfortunes have no 
remedy.” 

The soldier .then terminates the discussion 
by saying, •“ At last you are reasonable. Why 
should not a similar change of opinion take place 
in the large number of your fellow-citizens who 
are deceived, and are yet of good faith ? Then 
Albitte, who must be desirous to spare the blood 
of Frenchmen, will send y»u a man both loyal 
and adroit. You will be again of one mind, and 
the army, without halting for a single moment, 
will advance to the walls of Perpignan, to make 
the Spaniard, who has been elevated by a little 
success, dance the Carmagnole. Marseilles will 
then continue tq be the centre of gravity of 
liberty. It will only be necessary to leave out 
a few pages from her history.” Napoleon adds, 

“ This prophecy put us all into good humour 
again. The Marseillais willingly paid for some 
bottles of champagne, which entirely dissipated 
our cares 'and anxieties. We went to bed at 
two in the morning, promising to meet again 
at breakfast the next day, % when the Marseillais 
would ylgain propose some difficulties, and I 
should teach him some interesting truths.” 

This paper ip very remarkable. It is admirably 
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written, and, notwithstanding some exaggera¬ 
tions, is full of sound good sense and political 
wisdom'. But it attracted no attention. It was 
regarded as a party pamphlet, which the soldiers 
of Carteaux distributed in their march in answer 
to the similar leaflets of the departmental army. 
The quarrel had reached a stage beyond the 
power of argument. It had to be decided, not 
by the pen, but by the sword, and to be recorded 
in characters of fire and blood. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


TOULON 


N APOLEON returned from Avignon 
to Nice, and on September 15th' 
he wrote from Marseilles, ordering 
, the authorities of Vaucluse to 
furnish five waggons for the transport of powder, 
intended not only for the service of the coast, but 
also for the army of Italy. At this time Toulon 
had rebelled against the Convention, and had 
delivered itself to the English, and the army of 
Carteaux had instructions to reduce it to 
obedience. On September 7th, he occupied the 
ravine of Ollioules, a gorge through which passes 
the only carriageable road between Toulon and 
Marseilles. In the action one man was killed 
and two were wounded, one of whom was Dom- 
martin, the commander of the artillery. He was 
hit by a ball on the shoulder, as he was pointing 
a gun. By a kind of accident Napoleon was sent 
to replace him, and this proved an important epoch 
in his fortunes. At this time all armies in the 
field were attended by members of the Conven¬ 
tion, and the two deputies attached to the army 
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of Carteaux were Saliceti and Gasparin,, who 
behaved admirably, and befriended Napoleon. 

Toulon was regarded at this time as one 
of the largest and most formidable fortresses 
in the world, the advanced works making the 
town impregnable. Its existing defences were 
strengthened by the English, «■ who erected a 
number of new batteries. Carteaux/ who com¬ 
manded in chief, placed his headquarters at 
Ollioules, and directed the operations of the right 
division ; whereas the left division was under the 
order of La Poype. On September i8th, two 
days after Napoleon’s arrival, Carteaux drove the 
enemy from the Valley of Favieres, seized the 
chateau of Dardennes, together with the foundry 
and the mills which supplied Toulon, and cut off 
their supply of water. After this the two divisions 
came closer together. The communications of 
Toulon with the interior were interrupted, and 
the only roads open were those of Ollioules on 
the west, and La Vallette on the east. Carteaux’s 
army was not in a good condition. On Sep¬ 
tember 18th it numbered ten thousand combatants, 
and it was constantly receiving reinforcements. 
But some of the battalions were not armed at all, 
and others did not know how to use their arms. 
There were some good troops; but even these 
took their duties easily. Artillery scare dy ex¬ 
isted. Napoleon, when he arrived at Ollioules, 
found only two 24-pounders, two 16-pounders, 
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and two mortars, and no ammunition or tools. 
The men were not much better than their pieces. 
The first care of Napoleon was to secure' for the 
artillery more consideration and independence, 
and with that view he asked for a special general 
to command the artillery. La Salette, an old 
friend of Napoleon’s, was chosen ; but by an 
accident he Aid not reach Toulon till the town had 
been taken. Until the general should arrive, 
Napoleon insisted on taking his place. “ Do your 
duty, w he said to his colleagues, “ and let me 
do mi.ne.” Three days after his arrival he had 
raised the strength of his afrm to the number of 
four cannons, four mortars, and the materials for 
the construction of several batteries. On Octo¬ 
ber 18th he was promoted to the rank of Chef de 
Bataillon. 

» 

To secure the success of the siege, the chief 
point was to compel the retirement of the Eng¬ 
lish fleet. Immediately, on his arrival, Napoleon 
saw that this could be Effected by seizing the 
point of L’Eguillette, which commands both road¬ 
steads of Toulon—the larger and the smaller. 
If the Republicans could establish themselves on 
the promontory of Caire, they would render the 
roadsteads impassable ; and the fleet once got rid 
of, Toulon was taken. Tl>is idea struck Saliceti 
and Ga/parin most favourably; but they had to 
‘reckon with Carteaux. Carteaux had served in 
the army from his childhood, and had performed 
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excellent service, but he was not intelligent, and 
knew nothing of the science of war. He de- 
lighted'to exhibit himself in a blue coat covered 
with gold lace, twisting his large black moustache, 
proud of his fine face and clear complexion; but 
he would not recognize the importance of L’Eguil- 
lette, and preferred to place his* guns in a casual 
manner. His idea was to attack Toulon in five 
different places and to take the forts by the 
bayonet. The bayonet was his favourite weapon. , 
He consented, however, to occupy the promon¬ 
tory of Caire, and for this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary to capture the village of La Seyne. 

On the evening of September 17th, the day 
after his arrival, Napoleon collected all the heavy 
artillery he could find. He then erected a new 
battery, called “ La Batterie de la Montagne,” 
and on September 19th he drove away a frigate 
and two pontoons anchored off La Seyne. That 
same night he erected another battery on the sea- 
coast, called “ La Batterie des Sans Culottes.” 
All the vessels of the English fleet opened fire 
upon it, but Napoleon replied with vigour, and 
the enemy’s fleet had to keep their distance. He 
wrote to Marmont in 1798, “You remember our 
batteries at Toulon; artillery persistently served 
with red-hot cannon-balls is terrible against a 
fleet.” The way was now clear for the \occupa¬ 
tion of La Seyne and L’Eguillette. “Take 
L’Eguillette,” said Napoleon to Carteaux, “and 
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withio a week you are in Toulon.” La Seyne 
was occupied by Delaborde on September 21st, 
and on the following day, at five p.m., he marched 
on L’Eguillette. But Carteaux had only given 
him four hundred men, and sent him no reinforce¬ 
ments ; neither he nor Delaborde realized the 
importance of the position. The English sent 
reinforcements, and after a few minutes Delaborde 
retreated. The English now became aware of the. 
importance of the place, and they erected a fort on 
the summit of the promontory, which they called 
Fort .Mulgrave, while the French named'it “the 
little Gibraltar,” and the same day they erected 
three, redoubts to support it. Napoleon was 
furious. He said, “ The enemy have discovered 
the insufficiency of their marine artillery ; they 
have captured a position, and they have cannon, a 
covered army, and pallisades ; they will receive 
considerable reinforcements; there is nothing 
befofe us but a siege.” At the same time he did 
not give up his idea. * 

He spared no efforts to prepare for the attack 
of L’Eguillette, and to get together the siege train. 
His activity was prodigious. He heaped order 
upon order, and requisition upon requisition, drain¬ 
ing everything he could from the neighbouring 
towns,*taking from Martigyes eight bronze cannon, 
which jae replaced by eight iron cannon, drawing 
from the citadels of Antibes and Monaco guns 
which he considered useless for their defence, 
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taking from La Seyne and La Ciotat the wood and 
the piles which were necessary to build platforms 
for the cannons and mortars, getting together 
from all the departments from Nice to Mont¬ 
pellier draught oxen and other animals, organizing 
brigades of waggoners, obtaining from Marseilles 
every day a hundred thousand' sacks of earth, 
employing basket-makers to make gabions, erect¬ 
ing at Ollioules an arsenal of eighty forges and 
a workshop for repairing muskets. His choice 
of subordinates was not less happy, and he’ con¬ 
trived to inspire them with his own enthusiasm. 
He succeeded with some difficulty in securing 
the services of Gassendi, his old comrade in the 
regiment of La Fere, whose hatred of the crimes 
of the Revolution was well known, and but for 
Napoleon’s insistence, would have prevented his 
employment. 

Napoleon was in great need of powder, which 
was absolutely necessary for the operations. ’ He 
protested against the soldiers’ waste of cartridges, 
and the indifference of his superiors. He con¬ 
tinued to fight hard for the independence of the 
artillery. He exhibited the utmost bravery, and 
exposed his life with the greatest coolness. One 
day he took the ramrod of a gunner who had 
fallen, and used it ten or twelve times ; unfortu¬ 
nately the fallen gunner had a disagreeable skin 
complaint, which Napoleon contracted to the 
injury of his health for some time. The siege 
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train arrived duly from Marseilles. Napoleon 
constructed several batteries, the best known 
being the Batterie des Sans Culottes, already 
mentioned, north of La Seyne. This was armed 
with a large 44-pounder, which had a great 
reputation for doing damage. But it was of 
an antiquated pattern, and was found to be 
of no use. ‘The battery was, however, armed 
with one 36-pounder, four 24-pounders, and a 
12-pounder mortar. The result was to sweep 
the eflemy’s fleet from the western part of the 
great j-oadstead and to keep it at a respectful 
distance. 

On* October 1st, La Poype, against the wishes 
of Carteaux, attacked Mount Faron. He suc¬ 
ceeded in occupying it, but was intercepted in 
his retreat by Lord M u lg rave and Gravina, and 
was completely defeated. This encouraged the 
besieged, who made a sortie on the night of 
October 8th, in which they |ook a French artillery 
lieutenant prisoner. He wrote to Napoleon to 
say that he was well treated, and the letter was 
published in the yournal d'Avignon. It is said 
that this is the first time that the name of 
Napoleon appeared in a public print. A still 
more important sortie was made on October 14th, 
in the direction of OHioul«*s, but Napoleon came 
to the ^rescue, and the assailants were driven 
k back. Here he fought against English troops, 
and recognized.their merit. On the following 
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day, La Poype occupied Cap hrun, but was not 
able to retain it. 

Napoleon was disgusted with the slowness of 
the siege and the bad discipline of the army, 
many of the officers going to amuse themselves 
at Marseilles. Reinforcements were urgently 
demanded from the government at Paris, but 
without effect. La Poype and Carte&ux were not 
on speaking terms, and were always girding at 
each other. Saliceti and Gasparin became con¬ 
vinced of the incapacity of Carteaux, their eyes 
being' opened by the complaints of Napoleon. 
Among other incidents he reported that, when 
he had first shown Carteaux the importc),nce of 
L’Eguillette, and placing his finger upon it had 
said, “ Toulon is there,” Carteaux poked the man 
standing next to him with his elbow, and re¬ 
marked, “ Here is a fellow who is not very strong 
in geography.” Napoleon even proceeded to 
actual disobedience. Carteaux having ordered 
him to erect a battery which would attack three 
English forts, Napoleon pointed out that to secure 
success it would be necessary to attack one English 
fort with three or four batteries, and that to build 
a fort which would be destroyed in a quarter of 
an hour by superior force would be worse than 
useless. On a secoi\d occasion he refused to 
construct a battery in a position where there was 
no room for the recoil of the, guns. Napoleonf 
told Gasparin that he would not serve under a 
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man was wanting in the most elementary 

notions of the military art. Carteaux’s wife was 
more sensible than himself. She said, “ Ket this 
young man alone ; he knows more than you. He 
asks nothing from you, he is responsible to you. 
If he succeeds the glory is yours, if he fails the 
blame will be his.” Carteaux took her advice, 
and told “ Captain Cannon,” as he called Napoleon, 
that he must answer for his plan with his head. 
He, however, lost His sell-control in saying to the 
Jacobins of Marseilles, “ The artillery will not 
obey me, and its commander Bonaparte has some 
secret end in view which I have not yet dis¬ 
covered, but to attack the head of the artillery is 
to attack the representatives.” At last Carteaux 
was recalled. Barras, Freron, and Augustin 
Robespierre added their complaints to those of 
Saliceti and Gasparin, and Ricord took them to 
Paris in person. .On October 23rd Carteaux was 
ordered to join the headquarters of the army of 
Italy at Nice. He was very unwilling to obey, 
as he desired to beat the English and to take 
Toulon, but he left on November 7th, and Doppet, 
his successor, did not arrive till November 12th, 
during which time the command was exercised 
by La Poype. 

The- real commander, however, was Saliceti, 
who was devoted to Napoleon. Gasparin, worn 
^out witli fatigue, retired to Orange, where he 
died. Doppet yras a native of Savoy, who had 
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been a doctor* at Chamb6ry, dnd since tfye out¬ 
break of the Revolution a writer at Paris. He had 
distinguished himself as commander of the legions 
of the Allobroges, and had been made general 
as a reward, and sent to the conquest of Lyons. 
After the reduction of the Lyonese, he had been 
despatched to Toulon because it was thought 
that he would bring with him large reinforcements. 
He had more ability than Carteaux, but had no 
military knowledge. He was, however, conscious 
of his own deficiencies. On November 15th he 
had a good chance of taking Toulon by an 
accident. A French battalion posted opposite 
Fort Mulgrave, seeing one of their countrymen, 
who had been taken prisoner, ill-treated by 
Spaniards, rushed to attack the fort; other batta¬ 
lions came up, and then a whole division. A hot 
combat was engaged. Doppet and Bonaparte 
hastened to the scene of action. Napoleon 
thought it was better to go on than to-with¬ 
draw, and Doppet allowed him to command. 
Napoleon forced two companies of grenadiers to 
enter Fort Mulgrave by a ravine. General 
O’Hara, the English commandant of the town, 
who saw the engagement from the deck of the 
Victory , rushed to the spot to encourage his 
troops, and a sortie was made from the fort, 
which was vigorously supported by the batteries 
and the ships. Doppet saw his aide-de-camp 
killed at his side, and ordered the retreat 
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Napoleon was tibside himself with rage, and 
galloped up to Doppet and said, “ We have lost 
Toulon.” The soldiers complained, “ Shall w,e 
always be commanded by painters and doctors ? ” 

On November 3rd Doppet was sent to the 
army of the Pyrenees, Carteaux to the army of 
the Alps, and the command of the army of Italy 
was given to Dugommier, with special instruc¬ 
tions to carry on the siege of Toulon with vigour. 
He arrived at Ollioules on November 16th; two " 
hoursjater the younger Du Teil came to command 
the artillery, and a week later Marescot took 
charge of the engineers. Ajt the same time large 
reinforcements both of men and material reached 
the place. Jacques Coquille Dugommier was 
fifty-five years of age, tall, with an open counte¬ 
nance, burned by the sun, a high forehead, pierc¬ 
ing and fiery eyes, and thick white hair, forming 
altogether an irpposing personality which had 
great..influence on the soldiers. He did much to 
establish discipline, and quickly appreciated the 
talent of Bonaparte. It is said that once when 
Napoleon was dining as his guest he offered him 
a dish of brains, saying, “ Eat these, for you need 
them ; ” meaning, not that Napoleon was deficient 
in brains,but that he had work enough to employ all 
the brajns he had, and more still. Du Teil was ip 
jbad health, and left everything to his subordinate. 

Dugommier soon became convinced that he 
had not sufficient resources to undertakea regular 
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siege. On November 25th he held a council of 
war which was attended by Robespierre, Ricord, 
and Saiiceti, La Poype, Mouret, and Du Teil, La 
Barre and Gamier, Bonaparte, Sugny, and Brftl6. 
He said that he had only twenty-five thousand 
fighting men, and that his supply of powder was 
very deficient. Two plans were submitted to the 
meeting. Dugommier urged the capture of Fort 
Mulgrave, L’Eguillette, and Belaguier, which 
would have the effect of driving the enemy from 
the smaller into the larger roadstead. Mortars 
were Lo be placed at Cap Brun, Faron and Mal- 
bousquet seized, and the town attacked. Carnot’s 
plan was that the army should be divided into 
two columns, that the first was to seize Cap Brun 
and the second L’Eguillette and Belaguier, that 
batteries firing red-hot balls were to be placed on 
the peninsula of Croix aux Signaux, and that the 
town was to be set on fire. Dugommier thought 
that his army was not large enough to attack the 
peninsula; the council were of opinion that it 
would be impossible to attack Cap Brun. It 
was eventually decided to make a false attack 
upon Cap Brun and Malbousquet, and a real 
attack on Fort Mulgrave, L’Eguillette/Belaguier, 
and Mount Faron. This was the plan of Bona¬ 
parte, who drew up the minutes of the sitting. 

At this time there were three batteries directed 
against Fort Malbousquet, two against the little» 
roadstead, five-against L’Eguillette and the Grand 
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Roadstead, and tforee in front of all the others, 
called by the names of “ Les Republicains du 
Midi,” “ Les Chasse-Coquins,” and “ Les H’omm^s 
Sans Peur.” This last was armed by three 
16-pounders and five mortars, and it had also a 
bomb-proof powder magazine. The remains of it 
are still to be distinguished in the brushwood. It 
was the most exposed of all the batteries, and its 
construction was forbidden by Carteaux, because 
»he believed it untehable. ' At first it was found 
impossible to man it; but Napoleon, whc knew 
the French character, set up a signpost* with 
the inscription written by J,unot, “ Batterie ,des 
Hommes-sans-Peur,” so that it was sought after 
by the bravest gunners in the force. This 
battery opened fire on November 22nd. 

The battery which did most injury to the 
besieged was the “ Batterie de la Convention,” 
which was directed against Fort Malbousquet. 
O’Hara determined to silence it, and on the 
morning of November 30th he collected 2,350 
men, English, Sardinians, Neapolitans, Spaniards, 
and French under the orders of Major-General 
Dundas, behind the Riviere Neuve, between the 
Forts of Malbousquet and Saint-Antoine. They 
passed the river by a single bridge, divided into 
four columns, and appeared suddenly on the 
|>lateau ; the troops pushed into the batteries and 
fpiked the guns. -General Gamier tried to rally 
his men, but they were scattered by the fire of 
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Malbousquet, the allies pushed on in the direction 
of Ollioules, and it seemed as if they would attack 
the artillery park. At this moment Dugommier, 
accompanied by Saliceti, arrived on the scene. 
He checked the fugitives with words and blows, 
and eventually found himself in sufficient force to 
retake the plateau. The allies, who had impru¬ 
dently scattered, began to retreat and were 
eventually put to flight. General O’Hara was at 
the Batterie de la Con mention when he saw his 


men retreating. He ran to meet the Repyblican ' 
forces, but was wounded in the arm, and was 
compelled by loss of blood to sit down at 4 tfie foot 
of a wall. Here he was made prisoner. The 
allies retired to Malbousquet pursued t>y the 
French led by Mouret, who unwisely tried to 
capture the fort, and did not return to camp till 
nightfall. Napoleon took the spikes out of the 
guns, and opened fire on Malbousquet. He ( 
reported the same evening, “ The fort replied 
vigorously and killed a sergeant of artillery, but 
our soldiers marched on Malbousquet and ad¬ 
vanced as far as the chevaux de frise. We 
drove the enemy from two contiguous heights, 
we destroyed an earthwork which - they were 
beginning to make, we carried off a large number 
of tents, and destroyed those which we could 
not carry away.” Dugommier and Napoleon 
were delighted at the results pf the dayi Whaj 
might they not expect from a concerted attack 
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when # an accidental dash succeeded so well, 
f Dugommier wrote on the following day to the 
Minister of War that Bonaparte, Commander qf 
Artillery, and the Adjutants-General Arena and 
Cervoni had distinguished themselves greatly, 
and had been of the greatest assistance in rally¬ 
ing the troops £yid in pushing them forward. 
Saliceti said, “ Our soldiers would perform pro¬ 
digies, if they only had officers. Dugommier, 
Gamier, Mouret, Efnd Bonaparte behaved very 
well.” . In the evening, Bonaparte, by the wish 
of Dugommier, paid a visit to the pi»isoner 
O’Hara, and asked what fys wanted. “ Tp be 
left alone, and to owe nothing to pity,” was 
O’Hara’s reply. Napoleon did not think much 
of O’Hara as a general, but he praised his reply. 
“ A conquered prisoner,” he said, “ should act 
with reserve and pride, and neither wish nor ask 
for anything.” Napoleon certainly followed these 
precepts when he found himself in a similar 
position. O’Hara was noU released till August, 
> 795 - 

The engagement of November 30th only cost 
the Republicans 300 men, but it revealed their 
weakness. The left wing of the army had been 
cut to pieces withoht making the slightest resist¬ 
ance, and about 600 brave soldiers, led by still 
. ^ | ' 

braver officers, had conquered positions which a 
^divisior/ of 6,000 men had lost in an instant. On 
that day, Dugommier tells us, the French army 
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had used 500,000 cartridges, and with no„ result 
whatever. Napoleon still kept his eyes fixed on 
fort Mulgrave, which was armed by twenty guns 
and four mortars, and was garrisoned by 700 
soldiers, with 2,200 men and a battery of six 
pieces to support it. At the same time Toulon 
appeared to be impregnable, and even Barras and 
Freron began to believe that the enterprise was 
hopeless. Dugommier felt that he must strike 
a final blow, but he hesitated, because he knew 
that the guillotine awaited him if he failed. At 
the very moment when he was marching to the 
assault of Fort Mulgrave he whispered te Victor, 

“We must take the redoubts ; if not-” and he 

passed his hand across his throat. He did not 
like to act until he had received all the rein¬ 
forcements which were promised to him by the 
Minister of War and the Committee. But the 
reinforcements did not arrive, and when they did 
were of little use. 

On December nth another council of war 
was held at Ollioules, in which it was decided to 
execute the plan of attack which had been deter¬ 
mined upon on November 25th. Dugommier 
took Napoleon’s view of the primary importance 
of L’Eguillette. The French, once master of 
that promontory, would compel the English to 
evacuate the harbour and the roadstead, and the. 
departure of the fleet would -fill the to ton with! 
consternation. It was determined to use every 
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effort to capture Fort Mulgrave, and at the same 
.time to attack Mount Faron and other points. 
On December 14th, 15th, and 16th Fort Mul¬ 
grave was mainly bombarded by five French 
batteries. Dundas, who had succeeded O’Hara in 
the command, recognized that serious damage had 
been done to the works, and he sent a reinforce¬ 
ment of threfe hundred men to the promontory. 
It was eventually determined to attack Fort 
Mulgrave with seven thousand men, specially 
chosem At one a.m. on the morning of Decem¬ 
ber 17th the attacking party was formed into 
three cdlumns—the first, commanded by Victor, 
was to march round the shore ; the second, under 
the order of Brftle, was to approach the promon¬ 
tory on the left and attack the redoubts in front; 
the third was to act as reserve. The commander 
of the artillery was to provide a full supply of 
ammunition for the mortars and red-hot cannon¬ 
balls. • Dugommier specially recommended order, 
self-control, and silence. 0 *i December 16th the 
troops came together in admirable temper, but 
the weather was stormy, and the rain fell in 
torrents. The Commissioners of the Executive 
were in favour of delaying the attack, and 
Dugommier was inclined to put it off till the 
following day. But Napoleon declared that the 
bad weather was favourable to their plans, and 
animated their spirits for the attack, which began 
at one a.m. However, the darkness and the rain 
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induced confusion, and the two'attacking c«lumns 
took the main route, while many also went astray 
in the night. Indeed, the second column broke 
up with cries of “ Sauve qui peut ” and “ A la 
trahison.” But the seasoned troops advanced 
shoulder to shoulder, gained the foot of the pro¬ 
montory, mounted the slope, drove back a large 
body of English and an outpost of Spaniards, 
and in the midst of storm and thunder, and a hail 
of cannon-balls, speedily approached, reached the 
fort, tore down the chevaux de frise, crossed the 
abattis and the ditch, scaled the parapet, kijled or 
wounded the gunnors, and entered the J redoubt 
with cries of “ Victoire! a la baionette.” Here 
they unexpectedly met with new earthworks, and 
were compelled to retire. A second time they 
advanced, and a second time they were driven 
back. Dugommier cried, “ I am ruined.” He then 
went to the reserve, commanded by Napoleon. 
A battalion of chasseurs, led by Muiron,* who 
knew the ground well, came up immediately, 
mounted the height, and at three a.m. the redoubt 
was taken. Muiron was the first to enter, then 
Dugommier, and then Napoleon. The bayonets 
did the work, and the English gunners were cut 
down at their guns. There was not a single 
English prisoner who.had not received a-wound. 
It was a contest between English steadiness and 
French vivacity. 

Napoleon had greatly distinguished himself. 
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His horse was shot under him on leaving the 
village of La Seyne, and an Englishman wounded 
him with a bayonet in the thigh. He’ aftef- 
wards said, on board the Northumberland that 
he had received his first wound from an English¬ 
man. The guns of the forts were now turned 
against the enemji under the direction of Marmont. 
When day broke, the French columns marched 
against L’Eguillette and Belaguier ; they found 
that the enemy hacl evacuated these two places, 
having killed their horses and mules. Bonaparte 
trigd ^to fire at the fleet, but he found that for 
this purpose new batteries .were necessary.. In 
the mean time considerable advantages had been 
gained on the side of Mount Karon. Napoleon 
went to the battery of the Convention to attack 
Malbousquet, but he knew that the capture of 
L’Eguillette had de'cided the fate of the town, 
and he cried, “ To-morrow or the next day we 
shall .sup in Toulon.” In fact, during the morning 
of December 17th, the allies, recognizing that 
their line of defence was broken and that 
they could not secure the positions which they 
had lost, hastened to leave a city which had 
become untenable. If they delayed, the strong 
winds would prevent them leaving the harbour. 
In the. evening the Engjish fleet retired to the 
end of the Grand Roadstead, and on the follow¬ 
ing mbrning the French found that all the 
principal forts had been evacuated, the only one 
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remaining occupied being Fort 1 Mulgrave, .which 
protected the embarkation of the garrison. The 
inhabitants began a precipitate flight ; they ^ 
strained every effort to gain the allied fleet, and 
many were drowned. At nine p.m. there was 
a terrible explosion which shook the town to its 
foundations. Sidney Smith, who was afterwards 
to repel Napoleon from St. Jean d’Acre, set fire 
to a large part of the arsenal, the magazine, and 
twelve vessels of the French fleet. This terrible 
spectacle was never effaced from the memory of 
Napoleon. 

The French entered the town on December 
19th, and then began the terrible reprisals which 
have covered the capture of Toulon with infamy. 
Napoleon witnessed with horror excesses which 
he was powerless to prevent, and he took no part 
in the massacres which were ordered by Barras 
and Freron. We have the testimony of eye¬ 
witnesses, that he did his best to save the victims, 
and that he moved about amidst the slaughter 
grave and silent, a stranger to the terrible scenes 
of which he disapproved. None of the cannon 
under his orders were used to slaughter the 
unfortunate inhabitants. He armed his batteries 
and destroyed an English frigate. He found that 
no French cannon had been spiked by the allies, 
and that the damage done in the arsenal was 
reparable. They had retired in such haste that, 
besides munitions of war, they had left fifteen 
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ships .to be used by the republic. After this 
narrative, we need not dwell on the service 
which Napoleon rendered during the siege, nqr 
on the flattering testimonials which he received. 
Du Teil wrote to Bouchotte, the Minister of War, 
“ I have no words to describe the merit of Bona¬ 
parte : much sciance, as much intelligence, and 
too much bravery. This is but a feeble sketch 
of the qualities of this rare officer, and it is for 
you, ministers, to* consecrate him to the glory 
of the Republic.” On November 22nd, 1793, 
the Commissioner of the Convention appointed 
Napoleon general of brigads, “For the zeal.and 
intelligence of which he has given proof in con¬ 
tributing to the surrender of the rebel town.” 
On February xst, 1794, this appointment was 
confirmed by the Provisional Government. It 
can also be shown, by irrefragable evidence, 
that there was not a person who came under 
Napoleon’s notice at Toulon who did not, in 
after years, receive some inward for his services. 
Even Carteaux received a special pension of 
6,000 francs, and his widow one of 3,000. “ To 

have been before Toulon” was always a passport 
to Napoleon’s generosity, although he was often 
met by ingratitude. 

We. will say nothing 0/ Victor, of Suchet, of 
Desaix, of Marmont, of Junot, because their 
rfame belongs to the history of France and of 
Europe, except,'that it may be worth while to 
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repeat the story which tells ’how Junot first 
attracted the attention of his patron. One day, 
before Toulon, Napoleon, wishing to dictate an 
order, called for some one who could write a 
good hand, and Junot, being famous in this 
respect, was presented to him. He was writing 
on the earthwork of the battery., when a cannon¬ 
ball covered himself and his papers’with earth. 
“Good,” said Junot, “we shall not require any 
sand.” From that moment Napoleon attached 
him to his service. Jean Baptiste de Muiron 
demands a special notice. He was the son of a 
former general, and was fortunate enough to save 
his father from prison during the Terror. He 
had a charming face, and an outward appearance 
of frivolity and vanity which seemed likely to 
exclude him from serious employment. Napo¬ 
leon met him at Toulon, and made him chief of 
his staff. In 1796 he held at bay for forty-eight, 
hours the army of Wtirmser, which was endea¬ 
vouring to enter Venice. Napoleon made him 
his aide-de-camp on the same day as Duroc. He 
perished at the bridge of Areola. Napoleon 
tells us, “ He threw himself before me, covering 
me with his body, and received the stroke which 
was intended for me. He fell dead at my feet, 
and his blood spurted on to my face.” Napoleon 
wrote to his wife, “ You have lost a husband who 
was dear to you ; I have lost a friend tcf* whom 
I have been long attached; but our cdpntry 
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loses .more than ‘both of us in losing an officer 
distinguished as much by his talent as by his rare 
courage.” Napoleon persuaded the Directory <to 
erase the names of the mother and brother of 
Muiron from the list of emigres. The frigate 
which took Napoleon back from Egypt was called 
the Muiron; he«wished to have it preserved as 
a monumeilt in the docks at Toulon, regarding 
it as a talisman. When he was contemplating 
flight to the United States in 1815, he desired* 
to take the name of Muiron ; and at St. Helena, 
when the English Government refused Him the 
title ofi Emperor, he requested that he might be 
called Baron Duroc or Colonel Muiron. In his 
will be left 100,000 francs to the widow, the son, 
or the grandsons of his former aide-de-camp. 

Such was the young Napoleon, at an age 
when young Englishmen are just taking their 
degree. Born of a noble family but very poor, 
losing his father at an early age, with nothing 
but himself to depend upftn, he had raised him¬ 
self to the rank of general in the Erench army 
by no other arts than those of industry and 
steadfastness, high character and devotion to 
duty, supported, no doubt, by talents almost with¬ 
out example. In these first twenty-three years 
of his .life there is not a single example of mean¬ 
ness or of dishonesty, or of any derogation from 
the h%h standard of conduct which he had set 
before himself. At Brienne, disgusted with the 
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him, he 
A made 


' himself albof ;'/bti^*jhb made 
m$hy-ifrfends,and was fair irfettt 
misanthrope which some biographers have‘de¬ 
clared him to have been. At Paris he was the 
life of a chosen circle, and he showed the same 


.firmness in the selection of his friends, and thfe 
same courage in asserting his principles, which 
distinguished the whole of his youth. Whatever 
may H|ive been his desire for personal advance¬ 
ment, his care for himself was at least equalled' 
by his love of his family and of his native land. 
Thrown by accident into an epoch of Revolution, 
he trod the difficult path of safety with mar¬ 
vellous wisdom and self-command. If the idea 


of the regeneration and independence of Corsica 
ever occurred to him, he soon became convinced 


that the prosperity of his island was indissolubly 
bound up with its connection with France# Dis¬ 
approving of the execution of the king and of 
the persecution of the Girondists, and sympa¬ 


thizing very little with the excesses of the 
Mountain, he saw that a patriotic Frenchman 
must follow the main course of French political 
feeling, and that any other action w^uld^ead to 
civil war. Some biographers have Complained 













Toulon 

duty |j|as to decide upon his conduct Arriving 
in Fie a fugitive and an exile, burdened 
with tip: heavy .charge of an exiled family, foe 
raised/llmself in a few months to a position 
which $&y officer might envy. Surely, in his 
case a|o, the youth is father of the man; and 
twentjShree years spent under the most difficult 
circumstances which could try the qualities of a 
character, crowned by high success legitimately 
gainedjtre not likely to* have been followed by 
twenty-jhree other years stained by universal am¬ 
bition, |feckless duplicity, and an aimless 'lust of 
bloo<& j|d. The contemplation of this laborious 
and brittant youth may, perhaps, dispose English¬ 
men Kilook more favourably upon those epochs 
of his j^reer when devotion to the interests of 
Francilnade him, for a time, the most formidable 
e«emy J if our own country. 
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A 

SUR LA CORSE 


Le 2(1 avril 1786. 

C ’EST aujourd’Hui que Paoli entre dans* 
sa soixante-unieme annee. Son pere 
Hiacinto Paoli aurait-il janufis cru, 
lorsqu’il vint a* monde, qu’il serait 
compte un jour au nombre des plus braves hommes 
de l’ltalie moderne. Les £orses etaient dans ces 
temps malheureux (en 1725) ecrases plus que 
jamais par la tyrannie genoise. Avilis plus que 
d'e 5 betes, ils trainaient dans un trouble con- 
tinuel une vie •malheureuse et avilissante pour 
l’humanite. Des 1715, cependant, quelques 
pieves avaient ■ pris les £rmes contre les .tyrans, 
mais ce ne fut qu’en 1729 que coinmenga pro- 
prement cette revolution ou se sont passes tant 
d’actes d’une intrepidite signalee et d’un patriot- 
isme comparable a.celui des Romains. Eh bien ! 
Voyons, discutons un peu. Les Corses ont-ils 
eu droit de se^ouer le jo up; C^nois ? Ecoutons le 
cri des pr^juges: les peuples ont toujours tort 
de se/evolter contre leurs souverains. Les lois 
divides le def^ndent. Qu’ont de commun les 
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lois divines dans une chose purement humaine ? 
Mais, concevez-vous l’absurditd de cette defense 
g^nerale que font les lois divines de jamais 
secouer le joug meme d’un usurpateur ? Ainsi, 
un assassin assez habile pour s’emparer du irone 
apres l’assassinat du prince legitime est aussitot 
protdge par les lois divines et tandis que, s’il 
n’eftt pas nhissi, il aurait etb condamnd a perdre 
sur l’echafaud, sa tete criminelle. Ne me dites 
pas qu’il sera puni dans l’autre monde, parce que 
j’en dirais autant de tous les criminels civils. 
S’en suivrait de la qu’ils ne doivent pas etre 
pun's dans celui-ci. T 1 est d’ailleurs simple qu’une 
loi est loujours independante du succes du crime 
qu’elle condamne. 

Quant aux lois humaines, il ne peut pas y en 
avoir des que le prince les viole. 

Ou c’est le peuple qui a etabli ces lois e:**se 
soumettant au prince, ou c’est Je prince qui les 
a etablies. Dans le premier cas, le prince est 
inviolablement obligd d’executer les conventions 
par la nature meme de sa principaut6. Dans le 
second, ces lois doivent tendre au but du gouver- 
nement qui est la tranquillite et le bonheur des 
peuples. S’il ne [le fait] pas. il est clair que le 
peuple rentre dans sa nature primitive et que le 
gouvernement, ne pourvoyant pas au but du 
pacte social, se dissout par lui-meme ; mais disons 
plus : le pacte par lequel un peuple dtablit l’zutorit6/ 
souveraine dans les mains d’un corps quelconque, 
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n’est pas un confrat, c’est-a-dire que le peuple 
,,peut reprendre a volont6 la souverainetq .qu’il 
avait communiquee. Les homines dans letat de 
nature ne forment pas do gouvernement. Pour 
en efablir un, il a fallu que chaque individu con- 
sentit au changement. L’acte constituant cette 
convention est aecessairement un contrat reci- 
proque. Tc5us les homines ainsi engages ont fait 
des lois. I Is etaient done souverains. Soit par 
la difficulte [de s’assembler] souvent, soit pour 
toute autre caus£, le peuple aura remis son auto- 
rit6 a un corps ou homme particulier. Or, mil 
n’est tefiu aux engagements ^u’il [contracte cuntre 
son gre]. II n’y a pas de lois anterieures que le 
peuple (qui, dans quelque g.ouvernement [que ce 
soit] doit etre foncierement regarde coniine le 
souverain), ne puisse abroger. (II n’en est pas) 
de-'Wieme quant aux liens qu’il pent avoir avec 
les peuples voisins. 

Ouvrez les A»nales de Corse, lisez les Memoires 
de ses braves irsulaires, ctux de Michele Merello, 
etc. ; mais, bien plus, lisez les projets de paix pro¬ 
poses p'ar le Republique ineme, et, par les remedes 
qu’ils y apportent, vous jugerez des abus qui 
devaient y regner. ( Vous y verrez que les ac- 
croissements de la Republique dans l’ile furent 
commencis par la trahison.et la violation du droit 
de l’hospitalite surprise de Bonifacio et des gens 
kies 16gislateurs de Capo Corso. Vous y verrez 
qu’ils soutinrent par la force de leur marine 
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plusieurs (m&xmtes) des habitants des pieves 
d’Istria contre la R^publique de Pise qui en 
ppss6dait quelque partie. Enfin, si a force de r 
ruse, de perfidie et de bonheur, ils vinrent a faire 
consentir les ordres de Hi tat a declarer ft-ince 
la Republique de Genes, vous y verrez le pacte 
tant r^clamd par les Corses, qnelles £taient les 
conditions qui devaient constituer leur souveraine 
principautG 

Mais, de quelque nation que vous soyez, 
seriez-vous meme un ex-euniique du s^rail, 
retenez votre indignation au detail des cruautes 
qu’iJs, employerent , pour se soutenir.' Paolo, 
Colombano, Sampietro, Pompiliani, Gafforio, 
illustres vengeurs <de l’humanite, heros qui 
delivr&tes vos compatriotes de fureurs du de- 
spotisme, quelles furent les recompenses de vos 
vertus ? Des poignards, oui, des poignards 

Effemines modernes qui languissez presque 
tous dans un doux esclavage, ces hdros sort trop 
au-dessus de vos laches ames; mais consid^rez 
le tableau du jeune Leonardo, jeune martyr de la 
patrie et de l’amour paternel. Quel genre de 
mort termina ton heroique carriere au printemps 
de tes ans ? U ne corde. 

Montagnards, qui a trouble votre bonheur ? 
hommes paisibles et, vertueux qui couliez des 
jours heureux au sein de votre patrie, quel tyran 
barbare a detruit vos habitations ? Quatre mill 
families furent obligees de sortir en peu de temps. 
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Vqus qui n’aviez c|ue votre patrie, par quel ^v^ne- 
ment imprdvenant vous vois-je transporters dans 
des climats' Strangers ? Le feu consume vqs 
demeures rustiques et vous n’avez plus l’espoir 
de vtvre avec vos Dieux domestiques. Puissent 
les furies vengeresses te faire expier dans les 
plus affreux tourments le meurtre des Zucci, des 
Rafaelli et cfcs autres illustres patriotes que tu fis 
massacrer malgr6 les lois de l’hospitalite qui les 
avaient appel^s dans ton palais, miserable Spinoln ! 
Par quel genre "tie mort la Republique tarderait- 
elle de faire p<Srir les soutiens de la liberte torse ? 

Si, ‘par la nature du yontrat social, il, est 
prouv6 que, sans interne aucune raison, un corps 
de naiion peut deposer le prince, que serait-ce 
d’un privy qui, en violant toutes les lois naturelles, 
en commettant des crimes, des atrocity's, va 
coaire l’institution du gouvernement ? Cette 
raison ne vient-elle pas au secours des Corses en 
particulier, puisque la souverainete ou plutdt la 
principauty <jes Genois n’etait que eonventiqnnelle. 
Ainsi, les Corses ont pu, en suivant toutes les 
lois d«f la justice, secouer le joug gynois et 
peuvent en faire autant de celui des Frainjais. 
Amen. 


CORSICA. 

, t April 26, 1786. 

, To-day Paoli eriterfe upon his sixty-first year. Would his 
. father, Hiacinto Paoli, ever have believed, when he came into 
* the woiid, that he would be one day reckoned amongst the 
foremost men of mddem Italy? The Corsicans were, in those 
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unhappy times (in 1725), crushed more»than ever by ^enoese 
tyranny. More degraded than beasts, they dragged out in 
continual disorder an unhappy life, degrading for humanity. 
However, since 1715, some districts had takefi arms against 
their tyrants; but it was not till 1729 that the revolution can 
properly be said to have commenced, in which so many acts 
were performed of signal intrepidity and of a patriotisnf com¬ 
parable to that of the Romans. Well ! let us see, let us 
discuss a little. Had the Corsicans the right to shake off the 
Genoese yoke? Let us listen to the cry>of prejudice: people 
are always wrong to revolt against their sovereigns. Divine 
law forbids it. What have divine laws to do with a matter 
purely human ? But imagine the absurdity of this general 
prohibition, made by divine law, never to shake off the yoke, 
even of an usurper! By this reasoning an assassin, clever 
enough to obtain possession of the throne, after the‘murder 
of the legitimate prince, is immediately protected by divine 
law, whereas, if he had not succeeded, he would hgve been 
condemned to lose his guii.y head upon the scaffold. Do not 
tell me that he will be punished in the other world, because 
I could say the same of all criminals. It would follow that 
they should not be punished in this one. It is, moreover, 
clear that a law is always independent of the success of the 
crime which it condemns. 

As for human laws, they cannot exist as soon as the 
sovereign violates them. Either the people has set up *Mese 
laws by submitting to the sovereign, or it is the sovereign 
himself who has set them up. In the first case, the sovereign 
is inviolably obliged to execute these conventions by the very 
nature of his sovereignty. In the second ■'^ise, these laws 
ought to conduce to the end of government, which is the peace 
and happiness of the peoples. If the sovereign does not do 
this, it is obvious that the people return to a state of nature, 
and that the government, no longer contributing to the object 
of the social compact, is ipse facto dissolved; but further, the 
agreement by which a people places the sovereign authority 
in the hands of anybody whatever is ,t.ot a contract—that is 
to say, the people may resume at will the sovereignty which 
they have delegated. Men in a state of nature do not form 
governments. To establish a governmjnt, each individual 
must consent to the change. The act which constitutes this 
convention is necessarily a reciprocal contract. The laws are 
made by all those who have entered into this engagement. 
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They were then in thi^ position of sovereigns. Either by the 
difficult^ of assembling frequently, or for some other reason, 
the people has committed its authority to a body or to a 
private individual. Now, no one is hound by engagements 
which he has contracted against his will. There are no p.v- 
existing laws which the people, who, in every government 
whatever, must he regarded as fundamentally sovereign, can¬ 
not abrogate. This does not apply to the relations which they 
may have with neighbouring nations. 

Open the annals of Corsica, read the Memoirs of its brave 
inhabitants—thpse of Michele Merello, etc.,—but, much more, 
read the proposals of peace framed by the Republic itself, and, 
by the remedies whichlthey apply, you will judge of the abuses 
which must have existed. You will see that the encroach¬ 
ments of the republic in the island were begun by the Reason 
and the violation of‘‘the laws of hospitality, obtained by a ruse 
from Bonifacio and from the legislators of < 'ape Cor^o. You 
will sae that they maintained, by the strength of their Navy, 
the false hopes of the inhabitant t of the districts of.lstna 
against the Republic of Pisa, who possessed a pait of (hem. 
Finally ,*if by cunning, perfidy, and good lurk they happened 
to make the estates consent to declare the republic of Genoa 
sovereign, you will see by the charter, so vaunted by the 
Corsicans, what were the conditions on which their sovereign 
principality was to be based. But to whatever nation you 
beli-tg, even if you are an ex-eunuch of the harem, restrain, 
if you can, your indignation at the recital of the cruellies 
which they employee! to maintain their power. Paolo, Colom- 
bano,»Sampietro, Pompiliani, Gaff'orio illustrious avengers ol 
humanity, heroes 'who delivered your compatriots limn the 
rage of despotism, what was the recompense of your virtues ? 
The dagger, yes, the dagger! 

Effeminates of modern times, ye who spend your languid 
lives almost without exception in a silken slavery, these heroes 
are too far exalted above your cowardly minds; consider the 
picture of tile young Leonardo, the youthful martyr of his 
country and of paternr.Nove. What kind of death closed your 
heroic career in the springtime of your years? The gallows. 

Men of.,the mountain, who has disturbed your happiness ? 
Men of peace ar.d virtue who s^ent your happy days in the 
bosom of your fatherland, what barbarous tyrant has destroyed 
your habitations ? Four thousand families were forced to 
leave at a moment’s, notice. You, who have nothing hut your 
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country, by what unexpected event do J»,see you transplanted 
to foreign climes ? The fire destroys your rustic abodes, and 
you np longer can hope to live with your household gods. 
Miserable Spinola ! may the avenging furies make you expiate 
in The most horrible torments the murder of the Zucci, the 
Rafaelli, and the other illustrious patriots whom you had 
massacred in spite of the laws of hospitality which had ’sum¬ 
moned them into your palace. There was no kind of death 
which the republic hesitated to use in order to destroy the 
supporters of Corsican liberty. 

If it is proved, by the nature of the social contract, that 
a nation may depose its sovereign without any reason; how 
does the case stand with regard to a private person, who, by 
t violating all natural laws, by commiltirfg crimes and atrocities, 
goes against the principle for which government is instituted ? 
Does not this course of reasoning apply specially to the Cor-' 
sicans, since the sovereignty, or rather the principality, of the 
Genoese rested only upon convention. Thus the Corsicans 
were fvlly justified in getting rid of the Genoese, and may do 
the same with the French. 
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SUR LE SUICIDE 


3 inai [ 1786). 


T OUJOURS sedl au milieu des homines, 
je retitre pour rever avec moi-meme 
et me livrer a toute la vivacite»de ma 
,* m^lancolie. Do quel cote est-elle 
tournee aujourd’hui ? Du cot6 de la mort. ftans 
l’auroi% de mes jours je puis encore esperer de 
vivre longtemps. Je suis absent depuis six a 
sept ans de ma patrie. Quels plaisirs ne 
' goC.(£rai-je pas a revoir dans quatre mois et mes 
compatriotes et jmes parents ! Des tendres sensa 
tions.que ma fait dprouver le souvenir des plaisirs 
de mon enfapee, ne puisne pas conclure que mon 
bonheur sera iomplet ? Quelle fureur me porte 
done alvouloir ma destruction ? Sans doute, que 
faire dans ce monde ? Puisque je dois mourir, 
ne? vaut-il’pas autant se tuer ? Si j’avais d6jii 
pass& soixante arfs^ je respecterais le pr£jug£ de 
mes <jon£emporains et j’^attendraie patiemment 
que la nature'feGa achev£ son cours ; mais puisque 
t, je comment^ & dprouver des malheurs, que rien 
n’est plaisir pour moi, pourquoi supporterais-je 
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(les jours que rien ne me prqspere ? Que les 
hommes sont eloignds de la nature ! Qu’ils sont 
laches’ vils, rampants! Quel spectacle verrai-je 
dans mon pays ? Mes compatriotes charges de! 
chaines et qui baisent en tremblant la main* qui 
les opprime ! Ce ne sont plus ces braves Corses 
qu’un h6ros animait de ses versus, ennemis des 
tyrans, du luxe, des vils courtisans.* * Fier, plein 
d’un noble sentiment de son importance particu- 
i* here, tin Corse vivait heureux's’ii avait employe 
le jour aux affaires publiques. La nuit s’^coulait 
dans les tendres bras d’une Spouse ch6rie ? La 
raison et son enthoqsiasme effaijaient toutds les 
peines du jour. La tendresso, la nature rendaient 
ses nuits comparables a celles des Dieux. 'Mais, 
avec la liberty, ils se sont dvanouis comme des 
songes, ces jours heureux ! Franqais, non con¬ 
tents de nous avoir ravis ' tout ce que qpus 
chirissions, vous avez encore corrompu nos 
moeurs. Le tableau actuel de ma patrie et.l’im- 
puissance de le changer est done ,yne nouvelle 
raison de fuir une terre ou je suis obligd par 
devoir de louer des hommes que je dois fyair par 
vertu. Quand j’arriverai dans ma patrie, quelle 
figure faire, quel langage tenir ! Quand la patrie 
n’est plus, un bon patriote obit mourir. Si je 
n’avais qu’un homme a ddtruire pour d61ivrer mes 
compatriotes, je partirais au morrLnt mfime et 
j’enfoncerais dans le sein des tyrans le glaive 

* On peut lire : ties villes courtisahtes (£d.). 
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vepgepr de la paljrie et des lois violees. La vifj 
m’est a charge parce que je no goiite aucun plaisir 
et que tout est peine pour moi. lille in’est ii 
charge parce que les homines avec qui je vis 
et vivrai probablement toujours out des mneurs 
aussi ^loign^es des mien lies que la clarte .de la 
June differe de cplle du soleil. Je ne peux. done 
pas suivre 1 a seule maniere de vivre qui pourrait 
me faire supporter la vie, d’ou s’ensuit un degoht 
pour tout. 


UN MJICIDK. 

AlWavs aiunc in the- lnidjt of nu n* I conn- l>a< k to my looms 
to dream with myself, and to surrcndei myself to all the vivacity 
of my Melancholy. Towards which side is it turned to-day? 
To the side of death. In the dawft of my days, 1 can still hope 
to live a long time. I have been away lrom my country lor 
about six or seven years. What pleasures shall 1 not enjoy, 
when in four months’ time I see once more my compatiiots 
and Ifly relations? from the tender sensations with which the 
recollection of the [Measures of my childhood now till me, may 
I not prfer that my happiness will he complete? What madness 
leads me, then, t</ wish my death ? Doubtless the thought : 
What is there tv do in tins wortd ? Since 1 must die., is it not 
just as well tluu I fchould kill myself? If I had already passed 
my sixtieth year, I should respect the prejudices ol my con 
temporals, and wait patiently till nature had finished its 
course; bin since I begin to experience misfortune, and since 
nothing i^a pleasure to me, why should I support a life, in 
which nothing prospers for me? How lar are men removed 
from nature ! How cowardly they are, how abject, how servile ! 
What spectacle shall I'behold in my country ? My fellow- 
country Men'loaded with chains, while they kiss with fear the 
hand that oppresses lhem ! They are no longer those Corsi¬ 
cans, whom a Ijero inspired with his virtues, enemies to tyrants, 
of luxury, of demoralized towns. Proud, filled with a noble 
sentiment of his personal importance, a Corsican lived happy 
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t he had passed the day in public affairs^ The night was spent 
in the tender arms of a beloved wife. Reason and enthusiasm 
wiped out all the sorrows of the day. Love and nature made 
his nights resemble those of the gods. But with liberty they 
have vanished like dreams—those happy days. You French¬ 
men, not content with having robbed us of everything we held 
dear, have also corrupted our character. The actual condition 
of my country, and the impossibility of changing it, is another 
reasor. for escaping from an earth, where I am obliged to praise 
men from a sense of duty, whom I must hate from a sense of 
virtue. When I arrive in my fatherland, what attitude am I to 
hold—what language am I to use ? A good patriot ought to 
die when his fatherland has ceased to exist. If the deliverance 
of my fellow-countrymen depended npOn the death of a single 
man, f would go immediately and plunge the sword which 
would avenge my country and its violated laws into the breast 
of tyrants. Life is a burden to me, because 1 enjoy no pleasure, 
and because everything is painful to me. It is a byrden to 
me because the men with whom 1 live, and with whom I shall 
probably always live, are as different in character to myself as 
the brightness of the moon differs from that of the su.j\ The 
result is that I cannot follow the only kind of life which would 
make life endurable, and hence comes a disgust for everything. 
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C 

REFUTATION DK MONSIEUR ROUSTAN ’ 

4 licurcs .ipriis nudi. 

R OUSSEAU ! un de tes compatriotes, 
de tes amis, an homme vertueux qui 
se dit au-dessus des prejuges des 
hommes voudrait detruire ceux qu’il 
pretend que tu as sur la geligion consid<iree du 
cote politique. Ce'n’est par aucune passion, si 
souvJfot le motif secret des actions des humains. 
Ni l’orgueil de la haine, ni la jalousie ne l’anlme, 
mais l’auguste verite. II flechit devant elle et, 
-persuade de ton respect pour son flambeau sacrd, 
il publie ses reflexions sur le huitieme chapitre de 
ton JOontrat Social. Mais non, sans doute, il ne 
suffit pas dV\re vertueu*: et d’aimer la verite pour 
‘ lutter contre Rousseau. 11 etait homme, aussi je 
crois facilement qu'il n’a pas tout bien vu. Aussi, 
ne s’agi^il pas d’une de ses idees isolees, mais 
d*un d^s principaux chapitres du Contrat Social et 
d’une’idde neceskiire a approfondir pour trouver 
en pajtieda difference des gouvernements modernes 
et anciens. 

Ea religion chr^tienne est-elle bonne pour la 
constitution politique d’un Iitat ? Rousseau en 
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' a loute si peu qu’il dit : “ la ^roisieme * jest, si 
evidemment mauvaise que c’est perdre le temps 
que de s’amuser a le demontrer.” Tout ce qui 
rompt l’unite sociale ne vaut rien. Toutes les 
institutions qui mettent Fhomme en contradiction 
avec lui-meme ne valent rien. Comme ces prin- 
djies sont incontestables, M. Roustan ne peut les 
retractor, mais il nie que les religions' catholiques 
reiormees soient dans ce cas. 

Pour la religion rornaine, il est de la derniere 
evidence que l’unite de l’Etat est’ rornpue. 

Approfondissons done les raisons qu’il donne 
contre Rousseau. Il est vrai que le Christianisme 
et les gouvernements ont p'our but commun le 
bonheur ties horames mais suit-il de la que i’unite 
de l’Etat n’est pas contrariee ? Non sans doute. 
Ils parviennent au meme but mais par des routes 
opposees. Le christianisme rend heureux par le' 
mepris qu’il inspire aux maux qui nous affligent 
dans ce monde. “ Qu’est-ce que la vie en com- 
paraison de l’eternite ? Je suis [ mclheureux] et 
vous, mechant, vous prosperez; mais je vous 

A 

attends au tribunal de l’Etre supreme. C’esl 
alors que l’ccheance tournera et tournera une fois 
pour toujours.” Le gouvernement veihe d h 
shretb des citoyens : “ Tu m is lesb, tu as viol< 
les lois a mon bgard, viens me rendre compt* 

* “La troisitrme, e’est-i-dire la religion catholique romain< 
C’est la deuxieme que nous tous comptons mais il ne veut pas 
(Note de Bonaparte.) 
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lievan£ les ministi^s de la justice, les vengeurs di^f 
crime et les soutiens des lois.” Vous voyez done 
bien que l’esprit qui inspire le Christianisme et le 
gouvernement sont contraires quoique atteignant 
au fneme but, mais si, dans quelqu’qn de ces 
moments de crise qu’eprouve chaque l^rat. l’on 
se trouve obliged de rendre pour un instant ''iu^ 
peuple malhfeureux pour sauver la patric, le Chris¬ 
tianisme vous resisterait et contrarierait les vues 
du gouvernement. La question e:st done resolue. 

Le» Christiarfisme defend aux homines d’obeir 
a tout ordre oppose a ses lois, a tout orelre'injuste 
emane' de la part memo dy peuple. II va .done 
ceJntre le premier Article du pacte social, base 
des g&uverncments, car il 4 substitue sa confiancc 
particuliere a la volonte generale constituant la 
souverainete. Comme nous parlous politiejue, les 
"fnco«veinients doivent etre comptes. Id incon¬ 
venient de cette defense <pie fait 1’Hvangile est 
si d&ngereux elans 1 ’it tat chretien qu’il rompt 
totalement 1’unite de l’Ltat puistjue les ministres 
de la loi et le^ ministres de la religion ne sont 
pas lea memes. L’esprit particulier a ce dernier 
corps Se/xmduisant selon la plus stride regie sera 
de" s’ins^erer a contredire indirectement les ordres 
du souverain. itru effet, quel est le tribunal qui 
d6cidera si tel ou t4l ordre; est injuste ? La con¬ 
science, me dite^-vous. Qu’est-ce cj_ui dirige la 
conseience ?/ Vdus voyez done bien que l’Ltat 
n’est plu§ un. jimivez ce raisonnement et vous 
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verrez que la reponse du vicomt^ d’Orthe est bien 
diff^rente dans un etat chretien. Vous conceve^ 
done vous-meme l’influence que peuvent avoir les 
ministres de la religion contre les lois, puisque, 
pour prdvenir les abus des elections, vous^con- 
seille?i' des eccRsiastiques eclaires et vertueux. 
Ji'ous sentez done qu’ils ont ,dans l’Etat plus 
d’inlluence que les ministres des lois meme; or, 
comme les corps des ministres de religion ne sont 
jamais ou presque jamais citoyens, mais toujours 
ministres, conflit d’iniluences. 

Je-ne relcverai pas un grand nombre de con¬ 
tradictions reelles oil d’inconsequences ou fombe 
M. Roustan. J’en ai suffisamment releve. II est 
done constant que le Christianisme, meme rtforme, 
detruit 1’unite de l’Etat : i° parce qu’il inspire ou 
diminue la confiance que Ton doit avoir aux 
ministres de la loi,* 2 ” parce que, par sa constitu¬ 
tion, il a un corps particular qu ; , non seulement 
partage le cceur du citoyen, mais encore., peut 
souveijt contrarier les vues du gouvernement. Et 
d’ailleurs ce corps n’est-il pas mdependant de 
l’Etat ? II Test, puisqu’il n’est pas soumis aux 
meines maximes. Le voit-on defendreju patrie, 
les lois, la liberte ? Non. Son empire \j’est pas 
de ce monde. II n’est done jamais citoyen. 

De ce que le Christianisme rompt, l’unite de 
l’litat, peut-on conclure qu’il ? et4 la cause de 
tant de troubles qui ont agite le; Etats chrbtiens ?> 

* En marge : io mai, math {Bon.). 
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Ainsi le pretend Rousseau et c’est ce qu’il s’agit 
^d'approfondir. One, en suivant les routes tor- 
,tueuses de lA metaphysique, l’esprit s’egare dans 
Un apercju, ime supposition, tin principe, c’est le 
propre de l’humanite que l’expcrience noys inontre 
tous les jours. Mais que J. J., que lam-ur de 
VEmile, du Control Social, cet honune prof’ond 'H,, 
penetrant qui avait employe sa vie a etudier les 
hommes ; que Rousseau qui nous a si bien devoile 
les petits ressorts *des gVandes actions, ait tire 
-ane consequence? fausse ; cjn’i 1 ait mal connu les 
principes qui out livre les Etats chretiens toute 
la fureur des dissensions ciyiles, c’est ce quq M. 
Roustan me persuadc'ra difficilement. Cependant, 
ne so^ns pas enthousiaste^ Oui pent connaitre 
la vicissitude de l’esprit humain i Tel bon plon- 
geur qui a sonde le superbe ocean, <jui a vu 
-»ans tremir les precipices qui menn^aient ses jours, 
les a termines rmalheureuscment dans une oiule 
tranquille. Il^faut distinguer l’esprit que le 
Christianisme a donne par sa constitutjon an 
derge d’avecyK; sens precis de la loi. “Tu es 
plus pu^ssaryr que le souverain meme, dit l’un, tu 
as bestfiiy^tles richesses pour soutenir ton rang 
et tn infpo&er aux autres classes de l’Etat,” cette 
voix qoi se fait fentendre sans cesse ne tarde 
pas a J’eqiporter. / Avant^ l’ltvangile leur dit : 
“ Restez pauyresi; ” ils eludent bientot le conseil. 
Or, J^ousseati n’lttaque que l’esprit de la con¬ 
stitution qui, en| rompant l’unite de l’Etat, en 
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rendant les ministres de la religion pujssants, 
riches, zeles pour leurs dogmes intol^rants, fujt 
la cause de toutes ces guerres qui /ont divisd les^ 
Etats chretiens. 

Le reproche que vous faites aux Empesreurs 
chrdthVis, il faut le faire plutot au Christianisme 
..puisquc e’en est une suite naturelle. De deux 
avis sur un dogme, il n’y en a necessairement 
qu’un de bon qui est celui de J6sus-Christ. 
Chaque parti soutient c son avis avec le meme 
entetement. On en vient aux insultes parce qu’il 
s’agit -de gagner le peuple. Chacun se regarde 
avec horreur et cro»t voir sur le front de son 
adversaire l’enfer et ses stfpplices. Qui est J ce 
qui cod era ? Non seulement la honte, 1'hmour- 
propre empechent de se reconnaltre vaincu : mais 
le credit, mais les richesses, mais la faveur du 
peuple. On s’obstine done. Celui qui n’est paa 
dans la voie du Seigneur ne doit pas jouir des 
avantages de ses erdatures. Il faut tout au moins 
le depouiller des biens temporels. Que feront 
les ministres de la loi dans tout beci ? Iront-'ils 
porter leur jugement aux deux pa, Ss ? Quelle 
temerite ! “ De quoi vous avisez-vou.- ? Cette 

question n’est pas de votre ressort. 'll Vagit’de 
l’autre monde.” Voici les lois Tmeprisees. ’ Auda- 
cieux mortels, vous respirez *- it vous ne vous 
croyez pas soumis aux lois ! Vot-**e empire esl 
de l’autre monde, et vous troubyez ctilui-ci!, Voilt 
comme le Christianisme a rompi r l’unite de l'fitat 
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Hroila comment iLa enfante les guerres qui on 
mdechire le sein dej presque tous les royauines d^ 
M’Europe. ' \ 

La politique, dites-vous, y a cu beaucoup de 
part# J’y conscns. One s’ensuit-il ? N'est il 
pas dangereux dans an Etat quo ties ambitieux 
pjgssent trouver # de pretextes cle le troublet* 
Ainsi, 1’esprit de la constitution chretienne, bien 
loin, d’affermir l’Etat, tie l’a jamais qu’ebranle en 
rompant l’unite de ^ouvememcnl et en fournissant 
•des pretextes puissants sur la multitude pour 
colorer les demarches des ambitieux. Mais la 
raisoft que vous nous donnez pour appuyer votre 
sentiment est plaisaete. 

D^n air triomphant, vous demandcz pourquoi 
la Suisse protestante, les Tjalvinistcs lranc^aiS et 
piemontais n’ont pas etc agites par les dissensions 
--aivil^s. Pourquoi f * l’arce cpi’ils avaient nil en- 
nemi commun, 1^ Papiste. Taut que les chretiens 
ont yte persecutes, brides par les paicns c’etaient 
les humbles, les bons. I^iesprit de la constitution, 
"fjm-s’est rrtbnt/c clepuis, etait enseveli par l’impu- 
issance. Lob guerres politic[ues, la vigilance dont 
la nati^jrytivait besoin pour cjue le prince n'envahit 
pas le , este de ses liberies, les anciens papistes 
qui edfient encora nombreux, le besoin qu’avaient 
les protestants d^Allemagnc de secours contre 
les ligues romaines, furend autant de motifs qui 
garantirent tes f|uedois des guerres de religion. 
Mais n’ouvrons pas les annales de l’Europe, nous 

h . V 
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■y verrions bien d’autres maux qu’ont enfantes leg 
Uifferentes sectes reformees. 

Avant de vouloir relever les q/reurs ou est 
tombed Jean-Jacques, il aurait fallu lire. Vous 
prenez au pied de la lettre le sens de ses phrases, 
lorsqu’i’/'dit que l’idee d’un royaume de l’autre 
roJnde ne put jamais entrer clans la tete des 
paiens : c’est-a-dire qu’ils ne purent jamais con- 
cevoir que des homines assembles formassent 
societe simplement pour des motifs religieux'. 11s 
eonnaissaient trop le coeur hum'’in pour ne pas. 
voir visiblement que cela tendait a la destruction, 
et de leur religion et de leur gouvernement, et 
ciue ces chretiens un jour se~aient despotes dans 
ce monde, quoi qu’ils en clisent. 

L’ineptie de c;e que vous nous elites page 26 
est telle qu’il est impossible de le mieux retracter 
quo de renvoyer a la lecture de votre project 
Attend-on cpie le feu cut embrnse la cite pour 
arreter les incendiaires ? Mais d’ailleurs, t vous 
ne comprenez done pas qu’il etait impossible de 
prouver les effets de la constitution -chretien-Rer' 
vu que, par sa nature, elle n’est de :cloppee que 
lorsqu’elle est la plus puissante ? ll itaient 
faibles sans doute parce qu’ils etaienfe disperses, 
parce qu’ils manquaient encore d’union, d’daergie, 
vu ciue la constitution n’e ait pas achevee. 
L’energie qu’il faut pour se preparer a repousscr 
de vive force des souverains qiy vous attaquent 
et a qui vous cites accoutumes '^i’obeir, est bien 
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Idifferejite dacette .fureur qu’inspire l’enthousiasme- 
yrde se laisseV inaftyriser. L’un marque de la 
^grandeur d’arVe, l’autrc le fanatismc. 

Si un Erfqiereur n'est pas plus tut clm'-ticn, si 
la pfosperitei n’a pas plus tut jeiue stir le.christian- 
isme que tons les reasserts [dc Elat.it j n’cn suicnt 
rc:npus ; il e-st cliiir cpu: ccttc religion ne peiurir. 
en rien aide? le gouvernenie-nt ct epic, au contraire* 
par sa prompte corruption, [die j ne pourrn que 
nuire infiniinent a la socieMe'a 

Voyez-vous iela elans les re-ligions anci<-nnes ? 
Non sans doute. Tout au moms la religion suit 
le degrade corruption elu geiyverm-ment. Mc^litez 
la* constitution ehretlenne: ct vous y trouven-z la 
la soilrce decs gue:rres ct, ^oserai -jo dire, elu jieu 
de respect epic nous avons pour la religion. 

Vous avouez done: epic veins ne: ceimprenez pas 
VOmnaent le clerge east maitre ct lcgislatemr elans 
sa patrie. Croyez-vous par la nous fain- soup- 
ejonner que: Rousseau n’avait auniiie: idee: m 
disant cela ? P^on! item ? veins nuns faite-s pluteit 
croi’re qu’il ai-iait bien mieux valu [lour veins dc 
ne pas ejcri.vts. Le clerge, partout eu'i il fait un 
corps dttttmant a plusieurs Etats, est maitre-, i n cc 
que ses decisions sont independantes elc tons les 
autres^corps de Plvtat. Il east lcgislatemr, en cc 
qu’il r^gije sur l^s consciences. Enlin, tout cc 
qu’il fait, il Jc^faitjdespotiquement. 
f Npus v^ftons* d’approfondir les raisons ejue 
M. de p.oustaij donne pour prouver que le 
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^Christianisme ne rompait point 1®. de 
et n’etait point la cause des g[jei|. q U \ avaienh', 
agntd ies it tats chretiens. 

Le Christianisme detache-t-U R c jtoyev\s djjfe 
la patrie, est la seconde question qu’i.f aU t at 4V r °- 
fondir.* Rousseau prouve pour l’affir^niative. 
.M? de Roustan commence par s’appuyer jh 
l’autorite de Montesquieu qui non settlement ne 
decide rien, tnais encore est contre lui. Tout ce 
qu’il dit depuis la page 42 jusqu’a 44 est absolu- 
ment pour fortifier l’avis de J‘ean-Jacqves ou 
plutot est absolument inutile. II veut justifier le 
Christianisme. Qui est-ce qui l’attaque dans le 
sens oil il le defend ? car il ne s’agit pas de savoir 
si Jesus-Christ a bien ou mal fait, ntais A.mple- 
ment si le Christianisme detache le citoyen de 
l’Ii tat. 

“ La liberte dtant perdue.' il ne s’agissait; pine- 
que d’empecher les esclaves de degenerer encore, 
ne pouvant plus s’aimer cornme compatriotes, de 
leur apprendre a s’aimer en taut qu’hommes.” 
Si le but de l’ltvangile etait deMisdipliner'*ies' 
esclaves, la question est resolue. S'-ds apprirent 
que Ton pouvait “ encore meriter le rcsfect en 
mourant pour la liberte morale, comme "on 
s’immortalisait autrefois en .nourant p 6 ur la 
libertC politique,” il est clair que, dans leurs dmes, 
un ddsir fut substitub it l’autre et adieu la patrie. 
“ S’ils apprirent que ces supertes tyrans qui ne- 
mettaient de bornes a leur pouvoir que celle de 
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leurs capricta que leur gloire n’itait qu’un eclair 
et leur* puissance ijue faiblesse, qu’un Dieu devanr* 
qui ils n’etaieVit que des vermisseaux eclairalt do 
pres toute ljur conduite, que la mort etait a sts 
ordres et les ‘amenerait bientdt a son tribunal 
pour y recevoir les peines on les recompenses 
que leur administration meritait,” ils i n conclun nt 
done qu’un .tyran leur etait donne par Dieu, ils 
apprirent done que la puni.ion n’appartenait qu’.'i 
celui ’ qui l’avait place. , Adieu l’estime de. sa 
propre existence, si necessaire dans un ^ouvcrnc- 
ment. S’attendrait-on apres cela que J\1. de 
Rousrtan nous dirait que “la religion chretienne 
prdparait les peupUts a recouvrer leur lilVrte 
politique s’ils en trouvaient 1’occasion? line 
nation qui a des moeur* et est unie n a qu’a 
vouloir secouer le jouq pour le rompre.” Mais 
Vous nous ave/ dit que 1’Lvanqile avail pour but 
de discipliner dc^> esclaves. Dans cette attention, 
e’aujait dtd bien qauche a lui de leur donner 
l’dnergie et inspirer l.i volonte de secouer le jouq 
du souveraiin.^ Quelles contradictions etonnantes ! 
Mais appr<ptondissons votre maxime : “ Une 

nation^ dites-vous, qui a des ino iirs et i:st unie 
n’a qua vouloir secouer le jouq pour le rompre.” 
Les *hrbtiens <itre unis 1 ne elites done pas 
cela.' Les chretiens peuvent bien n’etre jamais 
divisbs. La tranquillity est son element,* 
mais^l’unitd^ poiftique au contraire est un senti- 

(Dc la religion.; 
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ment chaud qui se comporte bien Meu avec la 
•froideur et le pyrrhonisme chrdjien. #Mais quaiu^ 
on aflJmettrait votre maxime, laf volontd lui j 
mSnquera toujours, car aussitot que* 4 la volontd.* 

. . . Non settlement Vunite cle ViLtht consist « en 
ce qu’il n’y ait ni corps, ni particuliers qui 
puissent croiser les moyens qu’il emploie pouj, 
parvenir au but du gouvernement, mais encore il 
faut que les sentiments qu’inspirent les differentes 
institutions tendent an meme but. Or, It'. 
Christianisme no nous inspire-t ; il pas uqe in¬ 
difference marquee pour des actions purement 
humaines ? » 1 


Le Christianisme^ il est vrai, tend a nous 
rendre heureux. Le but du gouvernementv tend 
a nens rendre heureux.' S’ensuit-il de la que le 
Christianisme ne ddtruit pas l'unite de l’Etat, 
nous en doutons. I Is pen vent venir au rnenm- 
but, mais par des routes entierement opposdes et 
que se contrarient. Le Christianisme nous fend- 
heureux en nous faisant regarder tout le mal que 
nous cpt'ouvons commc line punitioti de Dicu-et 
qui sera recompenses- dars l’autre vje. Il dit : 
cette vie est done heureuse par l’espoir d’une vie 
future. Le but du gouvernement, au contraipe, 
est de preter main-forte au faible contre le fort et, 


par ce moyen, faire goitter a chacun une douce 
tranquillitd, route du bonheur. Mais, d’ailleurs, 
dds que les ministres de la loi .ne 'sont pas en 


* Phrase incomplete. 
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meme temVs ministrcs de 'a religion, il s’ensuit 
done un esj^-it pa^ticulier a ce corps, et cot esprit 
est d’autant' plus fort (jut: son empire est'pure- 
me^t metaphysique. Le co.-ur du citoyen est 
doi*c partage entre less ministrcs dc la I(>i et crux 
de la religion. Or, l’esprit naturcl a 1'homme est 
eje vouloir dominer. Jugez si un corps, cpii est 
tout-puissant sans puissance, ne voudra pas en 
avoir une reelle. Et e’est ce qui est arrive. 
Ainsl je dis que ’le Chyistianisme detruit 1’unite 
de l’£tat pare'* qu’il existe un corps qui a un 
■ esprit particular et independant de 1’esprit de 
l’Etat< les Jestates. 

Mais, votis avowez vous -meme que jesu's dit 
aux hlbmmes que Dieu est le premier roi et qu’ils 
ne doivent pas obeir a ties ordres injustes. Vous 
rendez done le sujet juge ties actes de souverain. 
•Ea conscience, dittos*vous, sera son tribunal. Mais 
qui est-ce qui regit la conscience .■* Ce sont les 
■“Tninistres de la religion. Vous voye/ done bien 
que voici l’unite de l’lfta* detruitc. 

■Vous elites (ju’il aurait ete it souh.titer pour 
les monarchies du paganisme que cette maxime 
eut 6^6 re^ue. Je veux bien le croire. Le 
Christianiime pent avoir adouci les imrurs, mais 
cela w'a aucun rafjport a notre question. 

iVlais^ne voyex-vous pas que ce que vous me 
dites pour le vjpomte d’Orthe est d’unc nature 
, bien^diffdrente llans le paganisme ou dans une 
autre religion. L’unite aurait existe de meme, 
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^arce qu’il n’y avait qu’un corps qui ojj&t retarder 
c6la. comme son fait, au lieu qi|’ici l£s ministres< 
de la religion se regardent comme autorisds a la 
protdger ou du moins a l’applaudir. v Que cela 
so it bon ou mauvais, ce/a sortira.it de la question. 
Mais vous avouez done ce que vous voulez nier, 
puisque vous dites tacitement que le pretre ser ajt, 
pret a rendre le peuple *rebelle a de» ordres in- 
justes, quand vous nous dites que le prince pourra 
,6viter cet inconvenient en choisissant des pretres 
vertueux. Cela sort de la question. Je.vous 
dirai cependant que vous tombez en contradiction 
avec vous-meme. Voici comment : vous* fious 
avez dit que Jesus avait exhorte a ne pas obbir a 
un ordre injustc. Plus un ministre de la religion 
sera' vertueux, plus il suivra les maximes de 
Jdsus-Christ. Or j’entends par rebelle un homme 
qui n’ob£it pas aux ordres du ’souverain. 

Vous nous dites que les Empereurs firent une 
grande faute en enrichissant (les pretres), vou? ne 
voyez done pas que e'etait une suite naturelle 
d’abord du pouvoir qu’ils avaient sur la conscience 
du prince, et ensuite du bien ou du mal qu’ils 
pouvaient faire dans l’Etat. Quoi ! vous youlez 
qu’un homme, qu’un corps qui est plus puissant 
que personne ne soit pas riche. . Entrez dcnc un 
peu dans le cceur humain ! Ainsi done la richesse 
du clerg6 6tait une suit"naturelle^de son esprit de 
ne pas d^pendre du Gouverndhient et, cons6- 
quemment, doit etre mise sur le compte du 
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ChristianisAe ainsi que les abus et les guerres 
qu’il a enfai|t6s. |Je dis : independance du got7- 
vernement.' Cela est clair. D’abord parce quc, 

' 6tant indepijndant pour le spiritual, necessairement 
[il] tdevait avo'ir de l’influence sur le temporel. 

Les Evangiles ont beau dire: “ Obeissez an 
ouverain,” quc m’importent a moi ces paroles ? 
Ce n’est pas dies que je >cherche, mais le ressort 
et la constitution qui disent le contraire. 1 )e 
meme, ils ont beau dire : Reste pauvre et sage ; ” 
mais les ressort:* de leur institution disent : soyez 
riches. Mais, en suivant meme le strict esprit 
du Christianisme, l’unite est roinpue dans 1 ’litaj.. 
6ela est prouve efr par cette raison et par les 
suitet*de l’esprit de la constitution. Rousseau a 
eu raison de dire cpie la doctrine de Jesus c.\usa 
des divisions intestines qui n’ont jamais cesse 
4’agyter le monde ch'retien, Ces soupqons d’heresie 
ne sont-ils pas, une suite dt: l’intolerance < t du 
‘Tliirmtieux du Christianisme. Voyez si le I'agan 
isme op£ra. rien de pared.* (II) ne m’importe si 
les bglise. 1 # se sont conduites ou non chretienne- 
ment pourvu simplement que ces guerres soient 

une suite de la constitution du Christianisme. 

« 

Oest tout»ce qu’il me faut. C’est justement la ce 
que Rousseau dk : que 1’unite roinpue, les guerres 
civiles s’en sont suivcs parce que l’on est autorise 
des ministres Jlc la religion. Mais il parait 
que^vous fVavefc pas compris Rousseau ! Il ne 
dit pas <^ue c’est l’Evangile directement qui 
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occasionne ces abus, mais la suite dfes abus de 
la constitution politique du Chriftian&me. Mais, 
supposons que Rousseau ebt dit en' effet que 
l’livangile inspire la discorde. La raison que 
vous lui opposez est plaisante. Le despotism^ se 
change toujours en tyrannie : s’ensuit-il de la 
que quelques bons princes ne puissent pas rendfe 
leurs sujets heureux ? "La Suisse il’a pas 6te 
agitee par des guerres intestines parce qu’ils 
c avaient des Romains a cambattre et, d’ailleurs, a 
cause que la petitesse de chaque cante« est 
d’ailleiiKs suite de la constitution helvetique. 
I..es protestants de Suede, de Danemai'k’ de 
France ne se sont pas fait L\ guerre entre euk 
parce qu’ils avaient des Romains a combattfh. 

Mais pourquoi, je vous prie, defendez-vous 
plutot les protestants d’Augsbourg que les 
chr^tiens romains ? L’un et l’autre ne veelent~ 
pas vous admettre. 

Malgre le titre d’ami que vous donnez a“ 
Rousseau, vous n’etes pas fait pour lire ses 
ouvrages. Pour prouver que les paieriS peuvent 
avoir l’idee d’un royaume de l’autre monde, vous 
nous dites cpie plusieurs [ . . . ] par la je, crois 
bien que vous n’entendez pas ce que" vent diire 
Rousseau. Les politiques et' les Ctisats du 
paganisme ne parent jamais croire , que les 
Chretiens parlassent sincerement et puissent 
jamais se contenter d’un empiri metaphysjque. 
Et en cela se voit qu’une profonde politique cele 
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son oeuvre.. Les paiens auraient du attendre 
que les chrefciensjeussent manifeste ? Suppdsez 
qu’une armee vienne pour entrer dans vofre 
ville, cependant elle n’a pas manifeste aucun 
matlvais dessein. . . . 


THE .REkflTATIOi^ OF M. ROUST.AN 

M ly .j ]• m. 

Rouss'eau ! one of jtour fcllownti/ens, of your ft tends, a 
virtuous man, who dorian's that ho is superior to the ordinary 
prejudices of mankind, would like to destroy the preindiros 
.which he charges you with possessing with regard tv religion 
considered on its political side. This is not duo to passion, 
•so often* the secret motive of liun^in actions. 11 < is inspired, 
n<jt by pride, hatred, or jealousy, 1 nit by sovereign irutli He 
bows before it, and, convinced ol your respect for its sacred 
torch, Ire publishes his reilections^m the eighth < hapn r ol^your 
Contra/ Sofia/. Rut no! there is no doubt lh.it il is not 
enough to he virtuous and a lover of truth to < ontend against 
Rousseau. He was a man, and then fore 1 can easily believe 
‘bat h{; did not see everything m Us true light. The mailer in 
dispute is not one of his isolated ideas, hut one ol tin most 
important chapters*of the Con/rat .S'ikm/, an idea which il is 
"■necessary to sound to the bottom m order to dis< over some 
portion of the difference which *\rsts hi two n modi in and 
ancient governments. - 

Is the Chfistian religion favourable for the polite al goicrn 
ment of a State? Rousseau is so ceitam of Ins i nm Iumoiis 
that he says “the third (meaning the Roman Catholn uligion) 
is so evidently bad that it is waste of time to amuse onesell 
by •proving i#.” Everything which destroys social unity is 
of no value. All the institutions which place a man m inn- 
tradictifin to himself %re worth nothing. As these prim iples 
are beyond dispute, M. Roustan cannot find fault with them, 
but he denies that reformed Catlfolic religions are in the same 
position. As far as the Roman Catholic religion is con- 
^ccrnedj it is abundantly proved that the unity of the State is 
broken by it. ✓ 

Let us Carefully examine the arguments which he alleges 
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against Rousseau. It is true that both Christianity and 
government have a common end, the happiness of mankind, 
but dot's it follow from this that the utlity of the State is not 
injured by it ? Doubtless it is. They arrive at the same end, 
but by opposite paths. Christianity makes men happy by the 
contempt which it inspires for the evils which Ifflict us in this 
world. “ W.V.at is life in comparison with eternity ? ” 4 am 

miserable, and you, wretched man, are prosperous, but wait 
till we are both before the tribunal of the Supreme Being. 
Then the bill will become due, and will bp settled once for alL» 
Government watches over the .security of its subjects. “Thou 
bast injured me, thou bast broken my laws ; come and render 
me an account before the minister of justice, the avenger of 
crime anil the supporter of tl;e law.” You can clearfy see, 
therefore, that the spirit which animates Christianity on the 
one side and government on the other, "is different in each 
case, although they both attain the same end. But it, in one 
of those moments of crisis which arise in every State, it bepomes 
necessary for an instant to make the people unhappy, in" 
order to save the country, Christianity would oppose you a*d 
would impede the designs of government. This series the 
question. 

Christianity forbids men to obey every order which is 
contrary to its law, every unjust order, even if it comes from 
the people itself. In this way it contradicts lire first article of 
the social compact, on which governments are based*, for * 
substitutes its individual opinions for the general will whicRv^ 
constitutes sovereignty. As we are considering this matter^ 
from a political point of view, we must taly: account of^these 
drawbacks. The manner in which the Gospel forbids certain 
actions entirely destroys the unity of the State, because the 
ministers of the law and the ministers of religion are not the 
same. If the spirit of particularism which animates the latter 
body were carried to its strict conclusion, it would induce them 
lo an indirect disobedience of the commands of the sovereign. 
In short, what is the tribunal which is to decfde whether a 
certain order is unjust? Conscience, you say. But who 
directs the conscience? You see that in this case the ^tate is 
no longer one. Follow this reasoning, and you will see that 
the reply of the Vieomte d'Orthe is vry different under a 
Christian government. You are yourself conscious of the 
influence which the ministers of religion may have agaipst the 
law, since you advise that priests should be enlightened and 
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(■fatuous in order to prevent abuses in elections. You perceive, 
then, that they have more influence in politics than even the 
ministers of the law. ^ Therefore, as the ministois of rdigion, 
in their corporations, are never, or hardly ever, nti/ens, hut 
always ministers, there must be a conflict of influences. 

I will not Jxmjt out a large number of real eonttadictions 
or inconsequences into which M. Roustan l.-Jls. I have 
mentioned enough of them. We may, then, consider it certain 
that Christianity, even when reformed, destroys the unity of 
die State, first, because it either increases 01 weakens the 
confidence which ought to he given to the ministers of the law, 
and secondly, because by its constitution it lorms a separate 
body which not only ^livules the heart ol tin riti/en, hut, 
besides, may often oppose the views of the gov eminent, besides, 
is not this body independent of the State? It is, because it 
is not governed by' the same principles. Is it < v< r seen to 
defend the laws and libeity of its country? No Its empire 
is^not»o£ this world. It is, therefore, never a eiti/en. 

Given that Christianity destroy* the unity of the Stat /, may 
w% infer that it has been *the cause of so many troubles which 
have d’jturhcd (Christian States. Rousseau asserts this, and wo 
must now examine it. Experience teaches us < vet y day, that 
the mind of fallible man, if il follow the toiluous paths of 
metaphysics, will go wrong in a view, a supposition, or a 
principle. Hut M. Routqan will have difficulty m persuading 
ifs tha• Jean Jac<|ues, the author of A/////,- and ol the Contraf 
Social, that deep anil penetrating man, who i mployi d his life in 
studying men ; that Rousseau, who has so successfully unveiled 
the tiny springs o£ great affairs, has drawn a fake < uni fusion, 
and has mistaken the principles whVli have delivered Christian 
States to all the fury of civil dissension. Neverlhi li\ss, do not 
let us he letlaway by enthusiasm. Who can thoroughly know 
the variability of the human mind? Mariya doughty diver who 
has sounded the depths of the mighty ocean, who has seen 
without (trembling the precipices which threatened his life, has 
ended it miserably in a peaceful hog.* You must distinguish 
the spjrit which Christianity gave by its constitution to the 
clergy, from the precise meaning of a law. Some one says, 
“ You are tjiore powerful than the sovereign himself, you have 
need of wealth to support your* work, and to keep up your 
position amoijgst thj other classes of the community.” This 

*TJps is illustrated by Napoleon's own career. 
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voice, which always makes itself heard, soon prevails. The 
Gospel originally said to them, “ Remain poor,” but they speedily 
disregard the advice. It follows, theny that Rousseau only 
attacks the spirit of the constitution, which, by' breaking the 
uniXy of the State and by making ministers of religion powerful, 
rich, and jealous for their intolerant dogmas^ has been the 
cause of all the wars which have torn Christian States asutider. 
The charges which you lay against Christian empires you 
should rather bring against Christianity itself, because one 
follows naturally from the other. If opinions are divided at^ouU 
an article of faith, one only can be right, that of Jesus Christ. 
Each party supports his view with the same obstinacy. Dis¬ 
turbances arise from the desire to get the people on their side. 
r Each side regards the other with horror, and seems to see on 
its forehead the punishment of hell. Which of the two will 
give way? They are prevented from acknowledging "defeat, 
not only hy a sense of shame and of self-love, but by the 
fear of losing credit, wealth, and the support of the, people. 

'1 he contest continues with obstinacy. A man who is not 
walking in the way of the Lord ought not to enjoy tite 
advantage of 1 lis creatures. At any rate, he must be deprived 
of worldly property. What ,.art will the ministers of the law 
play in all this ? Will they offer to arbitrate between the two 
parties ? What temerity! “What are you thinking about? 
This question is not within your competence. It is concerned 
with the other world.” lienee the law is despised. Mortal* 
overbold ! You breathe the breath of life, and yet do not believe!, 
that you must submit to the laws! Your kingdom is of tte 
other world, yet you throw this world into disorder. This 4s the 
manner in which Christianity has broken the unity of the State; 
this is the manner in which it has produced wars, which Jtave 
torn asunder almost all the kingdoms of Europe. You say 
that polities have taken an important share in this. 1 agree to 
this. But what follows ? Is it not a danger for a State that 
ambitious persons should be able to find a pretext for throwing 
it into confusion? The spirit of the Christian constitution, *far 
from strengthening the State, has done nothing but weaken it, 
hy shattering the unity of government and in providing power¬ 
ful pretexts for giving colour to the proceedings qf ambitious 
persons. But the arguments by which you support your views 
are amusing. 

With an air of triumph, you ask why Protestant Switzerland, i 
French and Piedmontese Calvinists have not bE?^t disturbed 
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by civil dissensions. Why? Because they have a common 
enemy .in the Papist. So long as Christians were persecuted 
by the pagan and kept m check, they uem humble and good. 
The spirit of their constitution, whic h lias since become manifest, 
was overlaid by their want of power. Political warn, the vigilance 
which was necessary to the nation m oidei that the suvemign 
3 nigl\t not attack \that remained of tin n lihcitn s, the existence 
'of those who had been papists slill m i oiisidi i.lnle mnnheis, 
'the necessity which the Protr.slants ol Ceimnny had ol being 
protected against the Papal Je.igiu s, writ all nmlivi s which 
preserved the Swede*, bom lehgmus warn. I'.ul uctamioi open 
the annals of isumpc w ithout llndmg many oihei evils wlneli 
owe their origin to the ehtleiciil u loimed set Is. 

If you desired to*point out the inots min ulm h lean 
Jac<[ues has fallen, you ought - to have lead him lirsl. You • 
interpret Ins wordstdiletally when he says that the idea ol a 
kingdom of the other woild could nest i elite r into the head ol 
a pagan ; that is to say, that tin y .could rest i < on< < ive that men 
■estllef cTmie together and Inini a mick ty sob ly Imin Tehgiocs 
njotives. 'l'hey knew l|ie liuman In ait hut too well,'riot to 
see clearly that this would tend to the dustm< lion both <>1 Ihen 
religioft* and their goveninn nt, ayd that tin se Chiistiair, would 
one day he despotn m.isteis ol the woilil, wli.Ut \t i tin y I'.nght 
say to the contraiy. The absurdity ol what you ay on page 
26 is such that the best wav ol minting il is to n a<l yum own 
ipheme. Do we wait till the < ity is in a Ida.. belon- n. - 
arrest the incendiaries? Besides, you do not wuleixtund that 
it was impossible "to prove the lesults ol the i.'hnsti.in <011 
.,‘rttupon because by its natme it is not developi d till it ha - , 
the mastery. L/n&oubtedly tin y 'jji i< weak Imaiw they were 
dispersed, they were deficient in union and c in igy because 
theif constitution was no; yit completed. 1 lie < neigy win. h 
is required to repel by force the sovereign who attar k , you 
and whom you are accustomed to oln-y is v. ry < 1111< n (it Irom 
the passion which inspm s the enthusiasm ol martyrdom. <)in - 
is ,1 si^n of (greatness of soul, the otitei ol fanatic r.m. 11 an 
emperor cannot become a Christian, 01 ('Imst amn In < ume 
prosperous without rti. the springs ol goVenmn nl being broki 11, 
it is Clear that this religion can give no .1—i-.t.uv< to govern- 
ment, ?cnd*tliat, on the contrary, by its xpi edy corruption it 
can only cause infinite injury to society. 

Is this apparent |in ancient religions? Certainly nut. All 
you C^n say„-is that the corruption of religion corresponds to 
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the corruption of the government. If you reflect upon th>, 
constitution of Christianity you will discover in it the origin O' 
wara / and, I would venture to say, the little respect we have 
for religion. You confess that you do nt)t understand how the*< 
clergy can be master and legislator in their own country. Do 
you believe that you will indiu e us to suspect that Rousseau 
had no clear idea before him when he used these words ? t On 
the contrary, you induce us to believe that it would have been 
better for you if you had never written a line. Wherever the 
clergy form a corporation which belongs to several states they 
are masters, inasmuch as its decisions are independent of all the ’ 
other bodies of the State. It is a legislator, inasmuch as it 
has authority over consciences. In short, whatever it does it 
does despotically. • 

We have now examined tho. reasons which M. de Roustan 
gives in order to prove that Christianity -did not in ajiy way 
destroy the unity of the Slate, and was not the cause of wars 
which have distuibed Christian States. The next question 
w,hich we have to examine is whether Christianity tV-nMs •t>«- 
weaken the lie between citizens and the country to which they 
belong. Rousseau gives reasons to show that it does. M. ue 
Roustan begins by relying lor suppoit on the autheVily ol 
Mon.esquieu, who not only decides nothing, but is even 
opposed to-him. Everything that he says from pp. 42 to 44 
is entirely 111 favour of the opinions of Jean Jacques, or, to 
speak more correctly, is absolutely "useless, lie desires ty 
justify Christianity, But who is attacking it in the setise in 
which he defends it? Kur the qucstioiJ to determine is, 
not whethei t'hiist did good or harm, but simply whjjthf*“ 
Christianity tends to detach a citizen from his country. 

“ As slaves had lost their liberty, all that remained was to 
prevent their blither degeneration, and as they could' not 
combine to love each other as fellow-citizens, to teach them 
to love each other as human beings.” If the object of the 
gospel was to discipline slaves, the controversy is at an end. 

If they learnt that they could “ still deserve respect tfy dyijig 
for moral libeity, as they before acquired immortality by dying 
for political hboity," it is evident that in gbeir souls onevlesire 
was substituted for another, and good-bye to fatherland.* “ If 
they learnt that their haughty tyrants, whose powe* was only 
limited by their caprice, enjoyed a glon' which was only a 
flash of .lightning and a power which was only Weakness; that 
a God, in whose sight they were but crawling worms, wdtehed 
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minutely over their whole conduct: that death Awaited 11 is 
commands, death which would bring them belote His tiihtmal 
to receive the rewards or punishments which then admmi.ftra- 
tion of government deiterved;” - they diew the infeicnee' that a 
tyrant was given them by God, that punishment In longeij, to 
Him alone wljp had placed the tyrant in Ins position. Good¬ 
bye to the respect for its own existence which is so nee. ssaiv 
to a government. Should we expect M de Roust.m to tell 
us after this that “the Christian religion pn.-pared nations to 
recover their political liberty if they toimd an oppot l unite ol 
doii.g so? A natiort winch is endowed with mof.ihiv and a 
spirit of unity," needs only the Mil to shake oil the vote to lie 
able to do so.” But you told us that the oh]. < t of the gospel 
was to discipline slaves. If this was its ohiect, it would luxe 
been very foolish to give theih the energy and mspue them 
with thp wish to sl*ike off the yoke of tin soxen.ign \\ h.it 
astounding contiadictions 1 But let us examine \.r;u pun. iple. 
“A nation,” you say, “which is . ndowed with uioiahty and a 
spirit bf*unity needs only the will to shake oil the yoke to ly 
aide to do so.” Christians,united ' 1 )o not say this ? Ghn’stians 

caffnever be divided. Tranquillity is the essence ol i. legion, 
but political unity is a passionate sentiment which litll. suits 
the cold pyrrhonism ol Christianity. liven it w. admitted 
your principle the will would always lie wanting, to/ as soon as 
the will appeared (it would erase to exist). Not only is il 
necessary for the unity T>f the State that it hould contain 
neither corporations nor individuals who can inter!, ic with tin- 
methods which it uffbs to arrive at the end ol pnv. inuj. nl, hut 
.,‘ts ,-jlso necessary that the sentiments which ar. m pioul !>v 
the different institTitions should tqpd to the same . nd. But 
surely Christianity inspires us with a marked in. lilt., i. nee i..i 
ill actions winch are pureb human. 

It is true that Christianity tends tea make us happy. The 
abject of government should he also to make in happy. But 
it does not follow from tins that Christianity does not destroy 
:he«unit/ of tjie State, They arrive at the same end by paths 
ivhich are entirely opposed, and indeed mconsi.xti nt with c ac h 
ather. • Christianity intakes us happy by making us < ousid. i all 
the evil which we experience as a punishment from (led win. h 
fvill be reccTnpensed in another Ufe. It says, tins life i-. made 
aappy by the hope of a future life. The object of govcrmin nt, 
an the other k&nd, is, to assist the weak against the strong, and 
ay theSe mejtps Xo "make every one enjoy a sweet tranquillity 
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which leads to happiness. Besides, since the ministers of 
law are not at the same time ministers of religion, it results 
tfiay the religious body has a character of its own, and this, 
character is a\\ VYvc stronger Because® rts empire is purefy 
metaphysical. The heart of a citizen, therefore, is divided 
between the ministers of the law and those of religion. Now, 
the natural tendency of man is the desire 6f domination. A 
corporation which is all-powerful without real power would 
naturally desire to have real power. And this is what results. 
I affirm that Christianity destroys the unity of the State, 
because there exists a corporation which has a spirit of its <3wn, 
independent of the spirit of the State. I mean the Jesuits. 

But you admit yourself that Jesus says to men that God is 
the first of kings, and that they must not obey unjust Orders. 
In this way you make the subject judge of the actions of his 
sovereign. Conscience, you say, will form this tribunal. But 
by whom is conscience controlled ? By the ministers of 
religion. You see, that is the way the unity of the State is 
destroyed. ' ’ 

You assert that it would have been better for pamn 
monarchs if this principle had been received. I am quite 
willing to believe it. Christianity may have softened nftmners, 
but that has no connection with the matter before us. 

But do you not see that what you tell me on behalf of the 
Vicomte d’Orthe is of a very different nature in paganism or in 
some other religion? In that case Unity would exist becatwv 
there is only one body which is concerned with the matter, 
but with us the ministers of religion consider themselves as 
authorized to protect it, or at least to applaud it. WhetfflT 
this is good or bad has nothing to do with the question. But 
you admit what you desire to deny, because you say by 
implication that the priests would be ready to induce the 
people to revolt against unjust orders whilst you say that the 
prince can avoid this difficulty by choosing virtuous priests. 
This is beside the question. I will, however, show you how 
you contradict yourself. You say that Jesus gav: advice that 
an unjust order should not he obeyed. The more virtuous a 
minister of religion is the more he will hollow the majiims ol 
Jesus Christ. I mean by a rebel a man who does not obey 
the orders of his sovereign. 

You tell us that the emperors made a great mistake b) 
enriching the priests, but you do not see that tlnTwas a natura 
consequence, first, of the power which' they bad over the 
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'conscience of the prince, and secondly, of the good or harm which 
they could effect in the State. What ! you would prevent ,a 
man or a corporation ^vho is mote, powerful than any ovyo else 
from being rich? Penetrate a little into the human heart ; you 
will find that the wealth of the clergy was a n.itmal consequi ncc 
of its determirtatiqn not to he dependent upon the government, 
and Consequently ought to he laid to the ac'count vl t'imsliamty 
as well as the abuses and wai wlu< h it has < uused. 1 speak ol 
its being independent of the government. This is obvious. 
Beipg independent 911 the spiritual side, 11 must no cssarily 
have some intluence on the temporal side. 

The Gospels say. “ ( they yo*ir soveri ign " What meaning 
have those words for, lin ? i do not ivg.ud tin 111, but the 
secret springs and the eonstil'jtions ol the society nhuh say 
just the opposite. Tin y may say, ‘‘ Remain pool and virtuous,” * 
but till? spiings ol tTn-ir in.titution say, “ lie ri< h." lint if we 
follow strictly the spirit of Clu istiamty, the unity of. the State 
igc,d)rekpn. This is proved both by this n .win, and by the 
consequences of the spmt of the constitutions. Rpussgan was 
ijVj^e right in saying thaiftlie doetnne ol |tsu 1 a used 1111< stine 
divisions which have nevei <a used In dislmb the ('Imstlali 
world. These suspicions of 1 eresy sun ly lollovv born the 
intolerance and pedantry ol Christianity. I lid Paganism 
produce any similar result? It is of 110 impoi lano whither 
tile Churches were conilqi ted in a ('hi istian in.mnei or not, ll it 
iT allowed that these wai s wen const < jin nt upon tin const 11ution 
of Christians. Tli*s is all I need lor my arguim ut ll is piston 
this point that Rousseau says that, unity being liroki it, civil 
war# have ensucd.becnuse they were nutlion/ed by mini ti i.« of 
religion. But it seems that you h.fvo Hot undcistood Roush*'.m. 
He does not say that it is the gospel which dmstly occasions 
these abuses, but what ioliows from the abust s ol the polttii al 
constitution of Cliristiamty. But lei us supposjt that Raiiwntu 
had really said that the gospel mspiies discoid. The arguim 1 it 
which^you bring against him is amusing. Despotism always 
changes inteftyranny : does it lollovv irom this that ci.it.un good 
sovereigns cannot make their subjects happy? Switzerland 
was /lot disturbed^by internal wars, because it had to fight 
again^f th« Roman Catholics, and because of the small -i/.e of 
each canton, which is a result oHlic 1 Ielvetic constitution. '1 lie 
Protestants ,of Sweflen, Denmark, anil France did not make* 
war «mongst themselves, because they had to contertd against 
the Roma/r Catholics. 
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But why, I ask you, do you rather defend the Protestants 
of the Confession of Augsburg than the Roman Catholic 
Christians? Neither of the two parties would recognize yojf- 
as a champion. 

■ Notwithstanding the title of “friend” which you give to 
Rousseau, you are not fitted to read his works.” In order to 
prove that the pagans might have had the idea of a kingdom 
of another world, you tell us ... by which I infer that you 
do not understand what Rousseau wishes to say. The states¬ 
men and sovereigns of paganism would never believe chaUthe 
Christians spoke sincerely, but, that they would 1 never be con¬ 
tented with a metaphysical empire. It is obvious from this 
that their work is hidden behind a deep political wisdom. 
You say that the pagans ought to have waited until the 
Christians had shown their hand. Suppose now an army 
were to enter your town, but had not as yet manifested any 
hostile design. . . . 
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RENCONTKi. At' I'M AIs-RdVAl 


leudi, 22 novcmlm 1 178 '/, p I'.iih. 
Hotel Mi- C'Ih i l)otir>t, me du Konr-Saint- 1 lonoie. 


J K sortais des Italians et me promenais a 
"rands pas sur les aliens du l’alais Royal. 
Mon amp, apitee paries sentiments vigour- ‘ 
cux qui la caracterisent, me taisait sup- 
p/irfeer le froid avee indillerenre ; mais, 1'imapina- 
yon refroidie, je sentis le$ ripueurs de la saisnn 
et^aenai les paleries. J’etais sur le seuil de ces 
portes de fer quand mes regards errerent stir une 
personne du sexe. L’heure, la taille, sa prande 
jeunesse ne me lirept pas douter qu’elle nr fut une 
filled Je la reqardais : elle s’arreta non pas avec 
rpt air prenadier [des autres |, mais un air 
con’venant pariaitement a l’allure de sa personne. 
Ce rapport me frappa. Sa timidite mencourapea 
et je luf parlai. ... Je lui parlai, moi qui, 
penetre plus que personne de l'odieu.x de son etat, 
me s^iis toujours cru souille par un seul repard. 

. . . Mais son teint pale, son physique iaible, 
son ^orpane doj^.x ne me brent pas un moment en 
suspgns., Ou cost, me dis-je, une personne qui 
me sera utile aj’observation que je veu.x faire, ou^ 
elle^i’est fju’.uny bbche. 

-— \^Ouj aurez bien froid, lui dis-je, comment 
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pouvezvolts vous r6soudre a passer daqs les 
aftaes ? 

— Ah ! monsieur, I’espoir m’aninte. II faiv*' 
terminer ma soiree. 

i 

L’indifference avec laquelle elle' pronon^a^ces 
mots, le flegmatique de cette reponse me gagna 
et je passai avec elle. 

—-Vous avez Fair d’une constitution, bien faibJe. 
Je suis etonne quc vous Vie soyez pas fatigude du 
metier. 

— Ah dame ! monsieur, il faut bien faire 
quelque chose. 

Cela pent etre, mais n’y a-t-il pas de metie f^ 
pi us propre a votre saute ? 

— Non, monsieur, il faut vivre. 

» 

Je fus enchante, je v’s qu’elle me repondait au 
moins, succes qui n’avait pas couronnd toutes les 
tentatives que j’avais faites. 

— Il faut que vous soyez de quelques “pays 
septentrionaux car vous bravez le froid. 

— Je suis de Nantes en Bretagne. 

— Je connais ce pays-la. . . . Il faut, made¬ 
moiselle que vous me fassiez le plaisir de me 
raconter la perte de votre p-. 

— C’est un officier qui me l’a pris. 

— E 11 etes-vous fachee ? 

— Oh ! oui, je vous en reponds. (Sa voix 
prenait une saveur, une onction que je n’avais' pas 
encore remarquee.) Je vous en rdponds. Ma 
soeur est bien etablie actuellemuit. Pourquoi ne 
l’eus-je pas dte ? 
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— Comment etes-vous venue a I'arii ? 

* 

— L’officier qui m'avilit, que je dctehtC, 
m’abandonna. Il’faliut fair I’indi^nation <Vune 
mere. Un second sc presenta, me conduisit* a 
Par^, m’abandonna, et un troisieme, ;\vec lequel 
je viqns de vivre trois a ns, lui a succvde. 
Quoique b'ranqais, ses affaires font appele a 
Londres et i! y e*st. Allans die/, vons. 

•—- Mais qu’y ferons-ifbus ? 

Allons, notis nous ehaufferons et vous 
assouvirez 41 votre plaisir. 

— J’etais bien loin de devenir scrupulrux ; je 
l’a^ajs # ayacee pour qu’elle nr sc sauv.it point 
quand elle serait pressee pAr le r.iisomiciucn'i qife 
je’i'eri preparais cn eontrefaisant 1111 c honnetete 
que je voulais lui prouverme pas avoir. . . . , 

A MKK1ING IN 1111 I'M.Ms liuVU 

Paiio, TJuit Hay, ’'fowml'ci 22 . 1787^ 

Hotel <li- (JIili hnur^', Kur (li I'mui, 11 it - Honor.* 

I had just conic lint of the Italian ( ipeia, .mil was walking 
a<.*a.good pace m tlic alleys of the Palais R<>\.il My spiel, 
stirred by the fccfiiigs of vigour wjjieh .ire n.itui.il lo it, was 
indifferent to the cold, but when on< . m> mind be> aim chilled, 
1 felt" the severity of the w.other, and took r. fum m the gal¬ 
leries. I was just entering the iron gate,, win » my eyes became 
fixed on a person of the other sex. The time ol night, lr-r 
figure, and her youth, left me no doubt as to wh.it hoi .a i upa- 
tioji v/aj. I jpoked at her ; site stopped, not with the impudent 
air common to her class, hut with a manm t which was quite 
in hamiony with thp charm of her appeararu e. This struck 
me. »Her timidit^r encouraged me, and 1 spoke to her. I 
spoke *o hAr; I, who, more scns'Jjlc than an> one ol tiie horror 
of her condition, have always felt stained by even a look from 
such a person ! Butcher pallor, her frail form, her srjft voice, 
left nft not a mofnedl in suspense. I said to myself, “ father this 
* * 'ixcrcerez raye. 
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woman will^serve me for the observation which I wish to make, 
or^she Vs a mere senseVess object..” 

“ Vou are very cold,” I said; “how can you think of going J 
out into the garden ? ” ' * 

*’ “ Ah, sir ! hope encourages me ; I must close my evening.” 

She said these words with such indifference, af.d with so little 
emotion, that'I was touched, and went into the garden with her. 

“You seem to have a very weak constitution,; I am 
astonished that you are not tired of your trade ? ” 

“ Ah, sir ! one must do something.” . t 

“ Perhaps; but is there no .occupation more* suited to your 
health ? ” 

“ No, sir; one must live.” 

I was charmed; 1 saw that she at least gave me an answer, 

' a success which I had never met with before. 

“ You must come from the North, for you do not nfmd the 
cold ? ” 

“ I come from Nantes, in Brittany.” 

’’ “ I know that part of the world. Would you mind telling’ 
me how you lost your virtue ? ” 

“ An officer ruined me.” 

“ Arc you sorry for it ? ” 

“ Yes, very.” Her voire here took a tone and a tenderness, 
which 1 had not before noticed. “ Very. My sister is now in 
a good position ; why could not 1 have been so as well ? ” 

“ How did you come to Paris ? ” 

“ The officer who ruined me, whom I detest, abandoned 
me. I had to fly from my mother’s anger. Another offjgpr 
came, took me to Paris, abandoned me ;,and a third* with 
whom I have just been living three years, succeeded him. 
Although a Frenchman, business summoned him to London, 
and he is there now.” 

“ bet us go to your rooms.” 

“ But what shall we do there ? ” 

“ Well, we will warm ourselves, and you shall satisfy your 
desire.” ' ' 

I was far from becoming scrupulous ; I had provoked her, 
so that she might not run away when she felt herself jkessed 
by the arguments which I was preparing for her, by pretending 
a morality which I wished to prove that I did not possess. . ■ • 


jas 
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THE MF.MOIRS OF BOURRIKNNE 

f ■ ^HE first of the ten volumes of Bour- 
9 rienne’s “ Memoirs of Napoleon ” is 
I. the ^principal source from which the 
stories of his youth, which‘appear 
in “the? ordinary biographies, have been lakey. 
These memoirs, published 1829 1830, when 
Bouraenne was eighty years old, were arranged 
and edited by Villemarest, who is greatly re¬ 
sponsible for them. Immediately alter their 
appearance they roused a storm* ol remonstrance 
from some of*those who had known Napoleon 
best—Gourgaud, Meneval, Davout, Cambaceres, 

and others. These are collected in a book entitled 

* • 

“ Bourrieiine et ses erreurs volontaires et m- 
volontaires,” and published in two volumes. 
Few, if any, of these corrections concern the 
boyhood of Napoleon, but their existence throws 
discredit upon the whole of Bourrienne’s testi¬ 
mony O’Me^ira, in a pamphlet published in 
1831, says of this work— 

‘*A perusal i^f these volumes, to which I 
would e^rnfstlj) refer the public, will, I have 
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no doutjt, convince the most incredulous, 
tKat r the memoirs of M. de Bourrienne have 
been proved, by incontrovertible evidence, to 
contain innumerable misrepresentations, either 
concocted through deliberate malice, or (vihifth is 
equally probable) through absolute ignorance of 
transactions, many of which he pretends to h^ve 
personally witnessed ; that they teem 'With various 
falsifications and fabulous conversations, in order 
to substantiate the assertions of their author; 
and that they are altogether so replete* with 
contradictions and anachronisms, as to induce 
a belief that he merely got together a few’rio'fed 
documents and recollections from a well-kiyWn 
manufacturer of memoirs in Paris, the proprietors 
of which are partly booksellers and partly literary 
men-of-all-work, who are ever on the alert to 
contract with any one having had opportuniSes*uf 
being near the person of Napofeon, requiring, 
however, no more than permission to use> 'ftis 
name as an authority for a mass of anecdotical 
matter, which they undertake to supply "from 
their own manufactory.” 

The most important sources of the history 
of Napoleon at Brienne are two in nilmbtr : 


(i) “True Account of the Early Years of Bona¬ 
parte at the Military School at- Brienne'!,” by 
M. C. PL, one of his schoolfellow's (London,I 
1797); and (2) “Traits caracteristiques de laj 
jeunesse de Bonaparte et repetitions cle chfferentes 
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anecdotes qui ont <£t6 publics a sujet” 

^ (Leip’zig, 1802). The author of the first is "An 
^migrt: who came to the school some fifteen or 
' eighteen months after Bonaparte. Me is sup¬ 
posed to havedxten orve Gumming of Graigmillar, 
whose father was in the service of Prince Xavier 
of Saxony. The narrative is authentic, and 
bears every, trace of trutlj. The second book is 
far less trustworthy; but the author may have 
been’ at Brienne, and ^lave given a fairly true 
account of whip: happened at that school. It 
was consulted by Las Cases. • 

•» VUlemarest, in compiling the memoirs yf 
Bourrienne, has nyide much use of these* two 
book^ Bourrienne tells us that he was very 
intimate vvith Napoleon at Briemv:. Phis was 
certainly not the case, although they were of the 
same age. It was to Bourrienije’s advantage to 
lay claim to ihis intimacy in alter life. The 
result is that what is true in Bourricnne’s school- 
days is taken* from the othei; authorities above 
mentioned, and what is not taken from these 
authorities is generally not true. It is scarcely 
worthwhile to recount the minute details in which 
Bqur^ enn^. has gone wrong. To sum up in die 
words of M. Chuquet, “ Can we henceforth trust 
the sp-called y emoirs of Bourrienne ? No • but 
we mtistVead them, and \thile reading them with 
caution we shalf .find something worth knowing 
and learning.” |Ix>urrienne was paid to supply 
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some original documents besides his name, 
and he must have done so; and the skilful 
and ‘ intelligent Villemarest has, on his side, 
collected some authentic documents, for instance, 
the letter of Charles Bonaparte to S^gur, .the 
notes of Madame Bourrienne on Bonapaxte in 
1795, the report on the 13th Venddmiaire, and 
others. 



APPENDIX III 


THE WRITINGS OF NAPOLEON 


T HE writings of J Napoleon, of which an 
account is given in the Introduction 
to tl\is work, are, as enumerated by 
M. Masson, sixty in number, not 
counting the Souper de Beaucaire. Of these 
the first two, on Corsica and on Suicide,‘arc 
printed in Appendix I. The third, dated May 9, 
1796] written like the other two, at .Valence, ps a 
eery remarkable production for a young' man of 
seventeen. It is -a reply to T the defence of 
Christianity written by M. A. J. Roustan, a 
Cfcilgva minister, and published at Amsterdam. 
VI. Roustan’s book is intend'd specially to be 
m answer to Book IV. Chapter VIII.* of the 
1 Contrat Social,” by Rousseau. Bonaparte’s 
>aper is unfinished, obviously thrown off at a 
ingle f effor,t by some one who is not perfectly 
amiliar with the French language, but is so 
nteresting in ^hself, and as foreshadowing the 
cclesiastical policy of the future Emperor, that 


has beeru-thougnt well to print it in its entjrety. 
T&e fourth p^aper is an account of a meeting 
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in the • Palais Royal, dated *=Paris, Thursday, 
November 22, 1787, which is also printed in 
Appendix I. The fifth, dated* Paris; November 
2 *], [1787] 11 p.m., is a very short fragment of an 
Introduction to a History of Corsica. The sixth 
is a rather tedious parallel between the Jove of 
our country and the love of glory, crowded with 
historical allusions. 

The seventh paper has a curious interest. It 
consists of an imaginary correspondence between 
King Theodore of Corsica and Horace Walpole, 
whom Bonaparte styles Milord Walpole. Baron 
Neuhof had been proclaimed King of Corsica in 
1736, under the title of Theodore I., and had 
nearly succeeded in delivering the islan< v ?" - trom 
the tyranny of the Genoese. However, he was 
eventually confined in a London prison for debt, 
upon which Horace Walpole collected a subscrip¬ 
tion to assist him, and when he died in 1756, 
erected a monument to him in St. Anne’s, S»ho, 
where it still exists. 

Theodore writes to “Milord Walpole” from 
a London prison— 

“ Milord, why did you drag me from the 
obscurity in which I lived ? I wqs groaning 
in a cell, but I was groaning unknown. My 
name and my rank were revealed to few they, 
were a secret to my friends, to my companion?', 
in slavery, and allowed me^'to taste the sac|3 
consolation of being revered (by the criminalll 
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or the unhappy mortals who surrounded ’me. If 
their souls, oppressed by the horrors of their 
prison, formed pihns for deliverance, I was the 
first to be told of it. There was not one who did 
not •say, ‘We \)?ill break our chains with you, and 
you shall be our head.’ 

“ But since the day, milord, when you caused 
them to knew who I was I have fallen to be the 
last in their estimation, and I am the object of 
their ridicule. How unjust are mankind! I 
desired to contribute to the happiness of a nation. 
I succeeded for a moment, and you esteemed me. 
Destiny has changed. I am in a prison, and you 
dbspise me.” ■ 

Mulord to Theodore — 

“ You suffer and you are unhappy. These 
are two good reasons for laying claim to the pity 
of an Englishman. Come forth from your prison 
and receive a-pension of three thousand pounds 
for'your support.” 

It has been remarked that the idealization of 
English generosity which is presented in Wal¬ 
pole’s letter may have led Napoleon to trust the 
English at Rochefort, so unhappily for himself. 

‘•Tlr.e next batch of Bonaparte’s writings con- 
ains„the numbers from eight to thirty-five inclu- 
iive." They y.ere written at Auxonne, between 
iune, 1788, and September, 1789, from the age of 
right^en to that of twenty. Six of them are 
mrely military, i There are the Constitution of 
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the Calotte, mentioned in the text, page 109. It is 
interesting and amusing, but too long to be in¬ 
serted. There follow five papets on various sub¬ 
jects connected with artillery, which may still be 
of interest ip military men. The fourteenth paper 
contains some notes on the Republic of -Plato. 
Bonaparte seems to have been struck by the 
definition of justice—“to render every one Ids 
due.” He seems to have studied Plato in the 
translation of the Abbe Grau. Madame de 
RCmusat tells us that Napoleon, frequently con¬ 
versed . on the subject of Plato. Then follow 
some notes on the government and religion 1 * of 
the Ancient Persians, taken from Rollin, and cm' 
the geography and history of Greece, vfrawn 
from the same source! The following remarks 
on the ’government of Athens seem to be 
original, and have nothing to do with Rollin—«. 

“The first King is always the f-rst man of his 
nation. The reasons which raised him abtfve 
his equals ought to keep him in his position, and 
his authority has always been more absolute than 
that of his successors, until corruption, introducing 
into the government religion preached by venal 
m'en, at length caused men to forget their dignity 
and the final reasons for the institution of all 
governments. Then despotism raided its hideous 
head, and man, becoming degraded, losing hig[ 
liberty and his energy, felt in l)imself nothing but 
depraved tastes. The torrent <knce overflowing 
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Rs;banks, nothingican stop it, and we see existing 
side by side men who have nothing to eat, arid 
those who consuftie the existence of a thousand 
families. The government of a Caligula, a 
Claudius, a N'ero, is possible because the class 
which is interested in supporting the government 
has been able to deprive the wretched people 
who are the victims of it, even of the desire to 
rid themselves ol it. How can the Creator have 
permitted the disfigurement of His work to this 
extent ?” Thtvn follow remarks on Lacedemonia, 
Thrace, the Scythians, Magna Grecia, and'general 
Grebk history, mainly drawn from Rollin. 

1 The sixteenth paper is a manuscript of 
eighteen folio pages on Ancient History, also 
based on Rollin. The remarks oi> 1 lannibaf are 
interesting— 

■ “The only reasbns which caused Hannibal to 
fail and put ,tu end to his brilliant success in Italy 
was the want of reinforcements. I le left Carthage 
with 100,000 men and 4<# elephants; when he 
arrived at the Pyrenees, he left Hanno behind 
him with 15,000 men, and sent the same number 
back to Carthage, so that when he had crossed 
the mountains he had only 50,000 men and 9,000 
horses. He had 400 leagues to travel before he 
reached Italy He had to subdue several hostile 
tribes in Spain, to pass’the Pyrenees, to cross 
the. Rhone, and to scale the Alps. He did 
this in five m<‘mVhs and a half. He spent a 
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fortnight*in crossing the Alps, and arrived on 
the banks of the Po in the mohth of September. 
By this time his army was reduced' to 20,000 
infantry and 6,ooo horses. At the battle of 
Cannae, Hannibal had 40,000 rnst'n and iO;OOo 
horses, part of which were from Gaul. • Four 
thousand of these were killed, as well as 11,500 
of his old soldiers, and 200 horses,* whilst the 

f • 

Romans, who had 86,000 men, lost 70,000 and 
more than 10,000 prisoners. How then could 
Hannibal, with the 26,000 miserable men wdiich 
remained to him, hope to capture Rome ? Never¬ 
theless, with an army so inferior in numbers‘he 
held'his own against the whole of the Roman 
forces, and he always had opposed to hinT two 
armies which changed every year. He received 
nothing 'from Carthage, neither money, nor 
elephants, nor sojdiers. He died in exile ,frctn 
his country, betrayed by King Pruoias, to whom 
he had rendered the greatest service, by enabhhg 
him to gain victories over his enemies. When 
Prusias, King of Bithynia, wished to deliver him 
up to Flaminius, a man of consular rank, whom 
the Romans had deputed for that purpose, 
Hannibal died of poisen, in the year 1,82 B^c.,»at 
the age of 70.” 

The paper concludes with an account of 
Assyria. 

The seventeenth manuscript, consists 01 notes 
taken from the work of Ablb^ Raynal—“ The 
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■Hflpsophical and i political history of .European 
'eistjablishments anq commerce in the two Indies.,” 
The eighteenth contains notes on the History 
of England from the earliest times to the peace 
of 1763. ?t is ^ery long, and consists of seventy- 
four printed pages in Masson’s work. The notes 
are taken from a History of England by John 
Barrow, which is'now but little known or esteemed. 
We learn from these nofes the profound interest 
which Bonaparte took in the history and the con¬ 
stitution of England, and the deep study which 
he had given to them. These notes have recently 
bedn -translated with copious annotations by Mr. 
H. F. Hall, and published by L. J. Dent ck 
Co., ;, 905. Added to these is a short notice of 
an English novel on the Earl of Essex, the 
author of which is unknown. It contains a 
harrowing account of a dream of the Countess of 
Essex, who saw her husband coming to her with 
hiw throat cut, calling out, “Jane Betsy, Jane 
Betsy! dear Jane! Jane, yop have forgotten me! 
thou sleepest, but touch ! ” 

The twentieth manuscript contains notes on 
Frederick the Great from an unknown source. 
This does not contain 'anything of interest. 
Next', in January, 1789, 'the memoirs of the 
Baron de Tott on the Turks and Tartars receive 
attention. Then follow,, written in the same 
month, notes on the essay on “ Lettres de 
Cachet,” by MEabeau. Eighteen pages of 
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Masson’s. t£ext are occupied by extracts from 
the “ Espion Anglais,” the English spy, a secret 
correspondence between Milo?d. All-Eye and 
All-Ear, published in London, 1784. The twenty- 
sixth manuscript is devoted to Neural Histpry, 
drawn mainly from Buffon. Great attention is 
paid, to different theories of generation and 
the development of the embryo, and kindred 
subjects. 

The twenty-seventh manuscript consists of 
extracts from the “ History of tjje Arabs under 
the Government of the Caliphs,” by the Abbd de 
Marigny. There follows a short account of*i?he 
“ Masked Prophet,” in four /olio pages, which 
has been published both by Libri and Jung.' '.The 
first four paragraphs will give an idea of the 
composition— 

“In the year 160 of the Hegira, Mahafii 
reigned at Bagdad. This prince, grave, generous, 
and enlightened, saw the Arab Empire prosper 
in the bosom of peace, b eared and respected 
by his neighbours, he employed himself in foster¬ 
ing the progress of science, when his power was 
disturbed by Hakem, yho, from the recesses of 
Kiiarassan, began to ipake disciples in all .parts 
of the Empire. Hakem, of lofty stature, gifted 
with a manly and vigorous eloquence, called him 
the Messenger of God; he preached a purer 
morality which pleased the multitudes. .Equality 
in rank and fortune was the main text of his 
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^sermons. The people collected under banner ; 
Hakem had an arjny. 

“ The Caliph.and his nobles felt the necessity 
of stifling so dangerous an innovation in its birth, 
but, their ifroop# were beaten more th.Mi once, and 
Hakqm gaindB every day a new preponderance. 

“ Nevertheless, a cruel malady, the result of 
the fatigue;} of \var, began to disfigure the ^face 
of the prophef. He \tfas no longer the most 
beautiful of the* Arabs ; his proud and noble 
features, his large and fiery eyes were disfigured. 
Hakem became blind. This change might have 
slackened the enthusiasm of his partisans, he 
therefore determined to w\:ar a silver masque. ‘ 

“ f He showed himself amongst his followers. 
Hakem still retained c«ll his eloquence. ,IIis 
address had the same effect. He spok'i to them, 
and convinced them that he only carried the 
masque in order to prevent mankind from being 
dazzled by the light which proceeded from his 
face.” 

Bonaparte then proceeds to recite,the well- 
known story how the Veiled Prophet, being 
defeated by the Caliph, poisoned himself and his 
followers, leaving his concubine alone to recoive 
the Conquerors on their approach. 

^The twenty-ninth papej} is concerned with the 
constitution'of the Venetian Republic, a matter 
whi&i became of great interest to Napoleon some 
ten years later. x It is based upon the work of 
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Amelot de la Houssaie. He ^then turns to the 
“ Qbservation on the History |>f France” o*f the 
Abbd Mably. It is noteworthy that what Jhe 
writes is not copied from the pages of Mably, 
but is cornposed in his own language. This 
was written at Auxonne in Augusc, 1789.^ He 
then treats of the Geography of Lanoix, one 
entry of which is curious, “ Sainte Helene, petite 
ile.” (“ Saint Helena, litde island.”) 

On October 23, 1788, he sketches, at Auxonne, 
0 a dissertation on the Royal authority. He says : 

“ This work will begin by general ideas on the 
origin and progress of the influence which die 
name, of King has had on the minds of men, 
Military government is favourable to it. --This 
work will then enter : nto the details of the 
usurped authority which kings enjoy in the 
twelve kingdoms of Europe. There are very 
few kings who Have not deserved to be de¬ 
throned.” This is a presage of 1792, and of the 
many dethronements which Napoleon was to 
bring about in after years. 

The Report of Neckar at the opening of the 
States General at Versailles, on May 5, 1789, 
twenty-two years to a day before Napoleon’s own 
death at St. Helena, interested Bonaparte greatly, 
and we find a full account of it in the thirty-tljurd 
manuscript. The thifty-fourth papei, which is y, 
concerned with the statistics of slavery, closes ; 
this remarkable series of documents. 
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Much has been written upon the idp^l educa¬ 
tion of a prince, uut no prince ever received sat 
the hands of his jcutor so sound and complete an 
education in the science of government as Bona¬ 
parte whefi at Auxonne devised for himself. We 
do no.t know Which to admire most, the vast range 
of study, the excellent choice of materials,^ the 
directness xyith 'which the heart of a subject is 
attacked, or thd crisp, nervous language in which 
the notes are couched. It is interesting to see 
that the statesman outtops the warrior ; the 
vicissitudes of men and of governments had more 
attraction for him, at the age of nineteen, than the 
explosion of gunpowder, dr the course of a bulltt 
from « rifled cannon. 

When Bonaparte wait in Corsica during, the 
first five months of 1788, he conceived the idea of 
waiting the history, of that island, and collected 
materials for the purpose. He also formed the 
plan of writing some letters on Corsica, more 
as a'patriot than as an historian. He intended 
at first to dedicate them to the minister -Brienne, 
with whom he had special relations, and, after his 
fall, to Neckar. He sub-nitted the letters when 
completed to his old teacher of French, the Pore 
DupiSy, and we have hill; corrections. From 
these we may infer the s|yle and turn of the 
fcompbsirion," and we shallS see that, intensely 
!Corsfcan,.they express a deepjenthusiam for Paoli, 

and a hatred of the French who have conquered 
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the islam^. These views wer ej to give way at a 
later period to saner sentiment^. Unfortunately, 
the letters themselves have disappeared without 
a trace. There are, however, two papers on 
Corsica whifch belong to this pericrC One is .the 
commencement of a story, which deserves notice. 
An,English translation of it appeared in the 
Cosmopolitan. The other is a letter to M. 
Giubega of Calvi, between whose' family and the 
Napoleon family there existed' intimate ties of 
r friendship. 

Bonaparte was in Corsica from September 
i 789 to February 1791. Two manuscripts beldng 
to* this period, numberetiXXXVI Land XXXVIIJ,. 
in Masson’s collection. The first of these, con¬ 
sists of three letters on Corsica addressed to the 
Abbe Rcynal. They are extremely interesting, 
and contain a history of Corsica from the time 
of the Phococan occupation to the year 1730, 
but are too long for translation in this plaiie. 
The second is the letter to Buttafuoco, mentioned 
in the text, page 129. The greater part of the 
year 1791 was spent at Auxonne and at Valence. 
Fourteen manuscripts ‘belong to this period 
(Nos. XXXIX.—LII./ These are Impression de 
Voyage, referred to oif page 132; notes orf the 
History of the Sorboi/ne, taken from the work of 
the Abbd Duveonet, Jus* published ; and’extracts 
1 from Coxe’s “ Travels in Switzerland.” " On 
June 24 at Valence he attacks Machiavelli’s 
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“History of Florence,” in a French ^ transla- 
j,V.tion. t * 

Number XLVlII. consists of an interesting 
fragment entitled “ Republic or Monarchy.” Mas- 
son 0 is of opinion that it was written in June, 1791, 
just after the (light of the King to Varennes— 

" “ For a long time my taste has led me to give 
my attention to public affairs. If an unprejudiced 
publicist can have any doubts as to the preference 
which ought to be given to republicanism or 
monarchy, I think that to-day his doubts ought ' 
to be removed. Republicans are insulted calum¬ 
niated, and threatened, and the only reason given 
is that republicanism is 'impossible in France. 
Indeed, orators of monarchical opinions have 
largely contributed to tht fall of the monarchy, 
for after having exhausted their breath in useless 
analyses, they end by saying that republican 
government is impossible because it is impossible. 

I have read all the speeches of the monarchical 
orators; I have seen their powerful efforts to 
support a bad cause. They make vague asser¬ 
tions which they do not prove. In fact, if I 
had any doubts, the reading of these speeches 
would have removed them. 

‘^They say, ‘Twenty-five millions of people 
cannot live under a republic 

““ With morality no 7ep’ublic ! 

^‘A-great nation mus have a centre of 
union.’ 
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“To.^ay that twenty-five millions of men 
cannot live under a republic is a maxim which is 
opposed to sound principles of polity.”- 

The forty-ninth manuscript is also extremely 
interesting. ^ It is a dialogue betwven Bonaparte 
and his bosom friend Des Mazis on the subject 
of love. It opens thus— 

“ De Mazis : ‘ What, sir ! do you ask me what 
love is ? Are you not made of the same stuff as 
other men ? ’ 

“ Bonaparte : ‘ I do not ask you for a defini¬ 
tion of love. I was once in love myself, and 
I remember it well enough not to require those 
metaphysical developments, which only confuse 
matters. I go further than denying its existence. 
c I believe it to be injurious to society, to the 
individual happiness of mankind; in short, I 
think that love does an infinity of mischief, and 
that it would be a kindly scheme for some pro¬ 
tecting divinity to deliver both ourselves and ehe 
world of its existence.’ ” 


De Mazis goes on to place his love of 
Adelaide above the political and historical studies 
of his friend, but Bonaparte naturally gives himself 
the best of the argument. 

The fifty-second manuscript contains 4 the 
“ Discours de Lyon,’i of which an account is 


given in the text, pagie 145. Preceding this are^ 
some reflections on tfce state of nature, and sbme™ 


notes from the Lyons essay. 
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The remaining eight manuscripts %re purely 
Jh military matteijs, and then comes the Souper 
ae Beaucaire, which is fully described in the 
text, Chapter XII. . 

No one cafi read these documents without 
great* interest and profound emotion. We see 
the powerful and passionate mind of the yqjli ng 
Bonaparte, .swayed with every mood of feeling 
about the public affairs which interested him. 
As Burke says, “ Ide wa^ born a pubhc creature ; ” 
and ^either the, false rhetoric which sometimes 
disfigures his style, or the private antipathies 
which* sometimes .warp his judgment, affect the 
corner-stone of majestic ccfmmon sense and direct 
visiojj*which is the foundation of his character. 
We find his eye fixed *from the. first on »the 
government of men, on the relations of Church 
and State, and on the conditions most favourable 
to civilization, and progress. He reads eagerly 
eve'ry book that he can find which may assist his 
[preparation for the task wlych he instinctively 
knew lay before him. It is no light matter that 
he gives more space to the history of England 
than to that of any other country. It is his 
country qf preference — that which he mast 
admifes and would most like to imitate. His 
not;es are very instructive.; They go direct to 
the jJoinl, and are interspersed with original 
. emarks of the highes value. Bonaparte pro¬ 
bably never foreot anything which he had read, 
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and there? is no reading indicated in his notes 
which would not be useful to hj|m at some period 
in his career. Very interesting also is the senti¬ 
mental side of his nature; his feeling for 
poetry, his family affection, and the yearning 
towards love, which he would have liked to 
encourage if he had not felt himself called to 
destinies which demanded the sacrifice of himself. 
Some day, perhaps, a convenient edition of these 
works will be published : until that time arrives, 
this essay will serve as an introduction to them. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS FROM THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM CONCERNING THE SIEGE AND 

evacuatio’n OF T&ULON 

I 

Toulon, t“ Dcjp (793. 

O 

JP '# ^HE En«my had established a Battery 
1 on the preen-Aill or hauteur d’Arfcines 
1 * near Malbusquet which distress’d that 
Fort so much* General .O'Hara deter¬ 
mined to make a sortie, for the putpose of 
distroying it, or removing them, and as far as I 
can judge made a masterly disposition for that 
purpose. A body of between 3 and 4 Thousand 
Men* under tlie Command o( General Dundas 
passed the new river by the bridge oft the old 
road to Olioulles. The Enemy were on their 
Guard, and soon fired their alarm beacons, not¬ 
withstanding which the Troops, under the colter 
of a'heavy fire of Artillery, ascended the Hill in 
thi;es columns and took possession of the Enemy’s 
Battery witfi the loss of one Man killed and two 
.wounded^ and took an Officer with 25 Men 
Prisoners,' but am sorry to add that such was the 
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want of dicipline in our Trobps and so much 
impetuosity, that the Royals or I st Reg‘ set up 
the Cry of Tallioh for Olioulles and push’d on 
through two more of the- Enemy’s Camps—The 
Spaniards and Neapolitans follow’d them, .but 
could not resist their inclination and stop’d to 
plu# der the Camps—the Royals still passed on 
and took another Battery of 2 Pi'ece&of Cannon; 
just as they were yokeing the horses to bring 
them off they were attacked by the Enemy’s 
whole Force of 5 or 6 Thousand. Men, on which 
they abandoned the Guns with the loss of 6 
Officers and 120 Men. The Enemy pursued 
them closely, and with little resistance on our 
part and seldom so many as five men..seen 
together, and followed tnem into the first Battery 
in the hauteur d’Arcines, where unfortunately 
General O’Hara had arrived—and was giving 
directions for removing the Guns, and where 
there was only 250 Piedmontois who did their 
best [but] found it impossible to recover the 
confusion that had taken place, and the whole 
became a scene of Rapin and Flight ; in so much 
that the Guns were even left unspik’d in the 
Battery, General O’Hara was wounded and 
taken Prisoner, and a Spanish Colonel Captain 
Snow killed ; Capt. Reeves of the Royals 
wounded; Major Carr bell of the 69 th Reg* 
missing most all our Artillery Officers wounded 
The Royal Irish or 18 th Reg‘ lost 46 Klen, 
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the Loyal Louis * between 40 and 50j • Thijs a 
Glorious Morning was lost by the Impetuosity 
of the Men, and £/*le Youth of the Officers, The 
purpose of the Sortie was completely acquired, if 
they had* stop, ; d there. Capt. Reeves of the 
Royals is sinde dead. 


U 

Translation 0/ a Letter from Ton/on, 
imd December, 1793. 

iUo doubt you ,will hear very different reports 
relative to the Action which happened on the 
30 th Wit® in which the Governor who com¬ 
manded the Troops was unfortunately taken 
Prisoner by the Republican Army. ' 

„ This is the fact f the Republicans had erected 
a Battery near the Fort called Malbusque which 
wo&ld have greatly annoyed it, and it was 
resolved on file 30 1 '’ Inst tc^ attack it; for this 
purpose about 2,40a Men went out at 4 O’Clock 
in the Morning under the Command of General 
O’Hara who attacked the Port with success and 
carried it with little loss ; the Battery consisted 
of 7 a24 Pr ' 2 Howitzers and 2 Mortars. 

General O’Hara thought proper to pursue 
the Enemy' who were spon dispersed, but the 
Jinviron:j of Toulon have numberless small hills 
and Yiarrow vales which prevented the seeing a 
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Column of 8,000 Republicans wlfo were advancing 

to .retake the Battery and it was impossible 'to 

oppose any resistance there being no. Corps de 

Reserve, thus was the Battery retaken the 

General after being wounded in the 'Arm was 
° *1 
made Prisoner as also several other Officers, 

This unfortunate Affair has cost about >8o 

Men killed 150 Wounded and 20 made Prisoners. 

Their loss is said to be from 1,000 to 1,200 

Men and 40 Prisoners. Several Flags of Truce 

have been received relative to the General but 

it is not believed the Republicans will take on 

themselves to exchange him. 


Ill 

Cap 1 ' 1 John Lucchesi, Commander of a Nea¬ 
politan Brigantine, Ferdinand IV. from Toulon 
in 5 days, Deposeth, That on the 17 th Inst, 
a General Attack was made by the French, on 
the Advanced Posts and P'orts, and particularly 
on I 7 oft 3 alaguae, of which they became Masters 
owing to the Neapolitan Troops giving way. 
On the Morning of the 18 th the English set fire 
to'the Arsenals, and to several Ships of War, 
which produced a general Conflagration ift the 
City. On the same day the Neapolitan Tcopps 
embarked with their -Baggage on board the 
vessels of their own nation, and set sail immep 
diately. The English and Spanish are’still on 
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fcorg, and remain in possession of Fort, La Mal- 
|ue.’The English and Spanish Fleets with sojrte 
"Trench Ships wg/e at Anchor out of the l^each 
of the Cannon of the Place, and all the ot[ier 
Transport Vessels were preparing to set out with 
P'rench Royalists on board, who evacuated the 
City, by Permission from Lord Hood. 

Leghorn, 22 a , Decc'mber, 

1793 - 


Rt. Hon. Henry Duudas , Home Secretary, 
to (general O’Ilara. 

Whitehall, 20 December, 1793. 

SaR, 

Your Letter of the 13''' November 
together with its enclosure, being a copy of a 
Letter from.you to Lord Hootl, have been duly 
received and laid before His Majesty. 

£ should have wished, along with that Letter, 
to have received 3, distinct return of the whole 
force, oT every description, within the d own of 
Toulon, and likewise, so far as your information 
erjables you to give it, an account of the probable 
amount and description of the Enemy’s Force, 
by Which you are opposed, for, without knowing 
these* particulars, it is impossible to form any 
accurate, judgment upon the subject of your 
letteL ■ I have, however, /the satisfaction to. 
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know tke mode of defending your position 

must have been maturely considered by you in 
the pains you have taken toinvestigate the 
various weak parts of ttje Fortress committed 
to your charge. Your being perfectly' aware of 
the weak parts by which you are assailable, is 
the rbest proof I can receive that you tire per¬ 
fectly prepared to make the belst use of yotir 
force to resist every hostile attack. 

Notwithstanding the representation contained 
<,in your Letter to Lord Hood, and more generally 
referred to in your Letter to me, I confess I do 
not feel myself so much alarmed as I would ctner- 
wise be for the safety of Toulon, because, if I am 
not mistaken, the Force employed in the defence 
of that place amounts tc near 17,000 men, and we 
have never yet learnt that the Force opposed to 
you has hitherto much exceeded that number. In 
making this observation, I am perfectly aware of 
what you state as to the want of discipline o.nd 
military experience in a large proportion of the 
1 roops which compose your Garrison, but this is 
a defect which must be daily wearing away, and I 
trust that, under your Conduct, and animated by 
the example and Exertions of the British Troops 
under your command, they will every day more 
and more become enabled to contribute toj the 
substantial defence and safety of the place ; and 
here I likewise derive considerable satisfaction 
from reflecting that the Troops by whom you are 
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opposed are not probably the best disciplined or 
the most experienced in the operations of the 
Field, and I ain confirmed in this opinion by 
reflecting on the very inferior exertions they 
haye made in,comparison with the Troops which 
have at different times been engaged with them, 
even after the Town of Toulon was put into our 
hands. I likewise perfectly attend to what you 
state respecting the disadvantages of the divided, 
command which has hitherto prevailed at Toulon. 

I admit the inconvenience, and can only hope-' 
that, in consequence of the measures which have 
been taken, and the Instructions which you have 
received, that circumstance may in a great degree 
havp-'been remedied, by the Spanish Comman¬ 
ders having acquiesced * in the undoubted ‘■right 1 
we have claimed to the exclusive Command of 
the Town of Toulon, and likewise in the right 
to command the combined force assembled there, 
by virtue of your superior Rank to any held 
by the Spanish Generals. * And I am sure I 
need not recommend to you the necessity of 
carrying on the Service with every degree of 
conciliation on your part that can conduce to pre¬ 
serve Cordiality amongst you. J 

I'Before closing my observations on the different 
points of difficulty in which you feel yourself 
placed fin maintaining the defence of Toulon, I 
must again refer to a circumstance I have already t 
adverted to ; I mean the nature of the Enemy 
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you.are engaged with. It is natural for a .Com¬ 
manding Officer to be in the first place impressed 
with his own difficulties, and to be arixious that 
remedies may be supplied-to obviate them. But 
every consideration of that kind is relative, and it 
is impossible for me to entertain a doubt thdt the 
TroOps opposed to you are labouring under diffi¬ 
culties of a more serious nature than any that 
apply to your Garrison. The leaders of France 
have found themselves pressed from different 
■ quarters during the last Campaign, and must of 
course have been obliged to draw away their best 
force to those places where the most powerful 
Armies were operating against,them : It is there¬ 
fore scarcely credible that any force they may 
'have been able to colleca at Toulon can be of a 
nature to entitle them to any great degree of pre¬ 
eminence on a comparison with those which .form 
the Garrison of Toulon, and I must call your 
attention in a particular manner to a circumstance 
of the first consequence in all military operations 
and in which you have such an advantage, I mean 
the Article of Provisions. The Sea is open to 
you, it is shut to them, and considering the great 
difficulties they must be exposed to in that respect, 
and the immense exertions which they must make 
to supply their numerous Armies and Garrison 
Towns it is not unreasonable to suppose that any 
Army they have collected or may collect, ag 
Toulon, and which mast of course be fed from the 

e- 
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Wterior of France, must fight at great •disadvan- 
tage against a Garrison plentifully supplied, and 
therefore ■ relieved from that pressing danger to 
which besieged Towns, are so often exposed. „ 

, I haVe endeavoured to lay these observations 
forcibly befo're you, and in considerable detail, in 
order to satisfy you on the grounds why Your 
letter has not ekeited that degree of Alarm for tffii 
safety of Toulon which you may have supposed 
from the strong maiyicr in which you have 
painted the difficulties of your situation. IIisy 
Majesty has a perfect reliance on your yigourous 
exertions. He lyiows that nothing but extreme 
necessity will induce you'to surrender a situation, 
the d possession of which is so honourable to 11 is 
Majesty’s Arms, and so essential to the important, 
cause in which lie is engaged. Upon these con¬ 
siderations .His Majesty selected you for the 
Government of Toulon, and’he has a perfect 
re/iance that your exertions operating with the 
forefe under 'y our Command jvill be available to 
overcome every difficulty. 

I have not dwelt upon it, but in observing upon 
the force under your Command, I cannot totally 
lay out of my view the Aid you are entitled to 
expect from the Inhabitants within the Town. 

jvould appear that bodies of them might be 
employed To lessen thg fatigues of the Garrison 
in^somfc of the operations of defence. I am aware 
that rrfany of them are not/to be trusted, but this* 
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cannot apply to the great body of them, and eon- 
sidering the calamitous State to which a surrender 
of the place would reduce them.'J cannot conceive 
but that with proper management great numbers 
of them may be induced to act, and afford material 
assistance. 

But notwithstanding the Confidence His 
Majesty reposes in the exertions tmd resources T 
have stated, it is by no means His intention to over¬ 
look the difficulties you have stated, or to omit to 
obviate them by such additional force as He can 
spare from other pressing Services. It must be 
remembered that from the manner in which 
Toulon came into His Majesty’s Possession it was 
impossible to be prepared with a force adequate to 
His wishes or to the importance of the acquisi¬ 
tion : Every Exertion has since been made and 
will continue to be made. Since the date of yoqr 
dispatch you will probably have received a large 
additional reinforcement from Gibraltar. The 
Aid of the Milanese Troops has been -with¬ 
held much longer than was expected, bul 
fresh and earnest requisitions on that subject 
have been made at the Court of Vienna, and 1 
hope will be attended with speedy success. $ 
negotiation is open for obtaining as speedily a: 
possible such further reinforcements of Sardinia! 
Troops as may make the whole Foice of tha 
Nation at Toulon amount to Ten or „Twelv< 
“Thousand Men. And it is intended with 0 a 
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expedition to send for your further reinforcement 
the 23 d , the 35 th , and the 40 th Regiments in ad- 
addition to the other British Forces serving there. 
How far any further rtynforcements can or ought 
to # be s£nt njust depend upon the nature and 
extent of thd Service to be carried’on from that 
quarter in the further progress of the War. L’pon 
that Subject I \frill have occasion to write to you 
by some early conveyance in which I shall advert 
to that part of your Letter, which expresses your 
opinjon as to the inexpedience of acting offensively 
against the Enemy from that side of Frajice. 

•Although from the contents of this letter you 
will be satisfied that the Abandonment of Toulon 
is ngt*an Event to which I look forward or expect 
to hear of, still considering the terms in which, 
you have stated your Situation, I have thought 
it, my-duty .to write to Lord Hood on the sup¬ 
position of* so improbable an Event. 1 le will, 
agfeable to his Instructions, communicate the 
Corftents to you, and yon will operate with his 
Lordship in the Execution of any Measures which 
such a ‘Necessity might suggest. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Henry Dundas. 

rt^ADjiOTjr. — This Letter was rec 4 by Lieutenant-General 
Dundas, at Sea after the Evacuation of Toulon and the capture 
of General O'Hara. 
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Henry Dundas to Lieutenant-General Dundas. 


\_Priirxte\ 


London, 2o' u Dec r , 1593. 

My Dear Sir, 

General Ohara will of course cofnVnu- 
nicate to you my official letterp in answer to tffc 
one I have received from him. I cannot how¬ 
ever permit the Messenger to depart without 
mentioning to you that neither General Ohara’s 
letter nor your private one were calculated to 
inspire us with either good spirits or much con¬ 
fidence in the exertions to be made at Toulon. 
The whole of the Correspondence seems calcu¬ 
lated to point out every Difficulty in the World, 
but omits in any one Sentence to mention either 
your Measures to overcome those Difficulties, or 
what in truth you conceived would be thp ultimate 
consequence of them. You must be aware^that 
Toulon came into our hands at a moment when 
it was impossible for us* to have made any pre¬ 
parations for such an event. That Defect ,was 
on the first emergency made up by the Spirited 
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Exertions of a handfull of British trpOps aided 
*y the native Gallantry and Spirits of the Bpt>sh 
Seamen supported by no other military force than 
| few thousands of Spanish troops which it is now 
peptone to consider as good for nothing. In this 
Situation we found ourselves before the arrival 
>f our General Officers, and the Reinforcment of 
Brge Bodies of troops and the hopes of still more* 
But no sooner is this accomplished after the most 
vigorous Exertions that were I believe ever made 
.n the same period of time than we are accosted 
with Dispatches which are little short of -jnnoUnc- 
ing j tiie abandonment of the Place, and with scarce 
a: Ray of hope held out 'to us. General Ohara 
^ was not compelled as a Matter of Duty to under¬ 
take this Service. lie' went to Toulon as a 
Volunteer, and to his surprise found himself ap¬ 
pointed Governor-of the Place ; Under those 
Circumstances His Majesty has a right to expect 
as vigorous a Defence of the Town of Toulon as 
ever was given to any Pla^pe, and I make no 
doubt he will not be disappointed in that Expec¬ 
tation, but there is no occasion to enhance that 
merit by an exaggerated Statement of Difficulties,* 
without his mentioning any one of the Circum¬ 
stances which upon a Comparison of the Relative 
Situation of the Enemy and his own do certainly 
when analised considerably diminish the force of 
soijie of* the apprehensions which have been held 
out. Nothing can be more proper than that 
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Officers should fairly and candidly state all their 
D’fficulties, but they are not to look for Impossi¬ 
bilities; We are entitled to some Credit in having ■ 
it thought of us that we are not insensible to the 
Importance of Toulon, and of course do not, re¬ 
quire any Stimulus to induce us tro give every 
additional force to it that other Services will admit 
of. In fact We have done so, and shall continue 
to do so, but let us in return receive at least the 
Satisfaction of being informed that our Hxerfions 
at home will be met with Exertions equal to them 
on the Spot. 

'There is one Circumstance I cannot omit more 
particularly to notice. v Both in General Ohar.fs 
publick letter and in your Private one I utp led 
to suppose that the Defence of the Place would 
be easy or at least the Difficulty of defending it 
much less, if it was not for the Harbour and the 
Fleet being likewise necessary to be defended. 
But it is no where stated that the 1 larbour can 
be abandoned without giving up the communica¬ 
tion by Sea, nor does it appear that you have 
ever in concert with Ford Hood taken the Sub¬ 
ject under consideration so as to report to us 
whether the line of Defence can be so circum¬ 
scribed, as that if the f leets were removed from 
the Harbour, your Task of defending would.be 
proportionally lessened In no letter-of Lord 
bloods does he state that any such Proposition^ 
was stated to him ok he called upon to consider 
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t. Unless this had been done and the Result of 
0 # • 

,uch a Consultation fairly laid before us, it must 

m the smallest .reflexion occur to you that the 

Statement of the; Defence of the Place beiny en- 

rreased i»i Difficulty by the harbour and Fleet 

unoimts to nf> more than a Repetition of the fact 

.hat you are in Difficulty, but without giving us 

die smallest,infoVmation whether an)’ Measure w;i^ 

n contemplatioTi by the Removal of the Fleet or 

my Other Circumstance wliicji could tend to lessen 

tour 1 )ifficulties. 

Altho this letter is addrest to you, I do^not 
rneaft. that any part of it shoulyl be kept back 
Rom General Ohara. Nc/oody < arries to a higher 
Pitch ithan 1 do the Propriety and endeed the 
Duty of Ministers to support the,Character and 
Reputation of the officers they employ , 1 think 
We are even in honour bound to support their 
1 Crrors and defend their Mistakes, but while I 
ha\*e the honour to serve his Majesty I will set 
my -Face ay,bust the modery Practice of every 
Officer when he goes upon Service sitting down 
to make a Catalogue of 1 )ifficulties and ( irievances, 
which never had nor never can /mrt good effect, 
upon any Service, and must always expose; die 
Person dojny so to the imputation of beginning 
his 'Services with preparatory apologies for its 
failure. I am no Soldier and therefore not en¬ 
titled to form a Judgement, but I can say with 
great confidence that such a train of thinkmg and 
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acting wQtild augur ill for Vigorous Exertions in 
Cj,vtl life. 

‘f have not time at present to. write, to you on 
any other Subject, but I remain, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry Dundas. 


UHMiNor —I'll EiciiK-n.int-Gcncr.il Dundas* ftom Secretary 
of State, receiveil after the evaciiation of Ionian, January, 1794- 


/Avirv Dundas to I.icutniant-tinicral Dundas. 

\r,ivale j 

Wimbledon. -S I)cc r . 

Mv Dear Sir, 

I most sincerely hope your health 
will enable you io hold the situation which has 
dropt into your hands. W e are doing what*we 
can to give you relief and aid but 't is scarcely « 
possible^to find* any officers senior to you, and 
none of the Major General list we think can be 
found that are not already on Service. General 
Gajth has been suggested, but to tell you the 
truth I objected to it on the ground of his having 
left the West Indies in so improper and unrmli- 
tary a Way. The present Idea is to oend an 
officer of very high rank with the view of com- 
‘ bating more effectually the Pretensions ot the 
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Spanish officers. The only officer of Service of 
that Description, (exclusive of those*who Ka.ve 
already declined^.Service) is Sir Henry Clinton. 
I have sent to him to know his Inclinations, and 
if He accepts he will of course be; permitted to 
point, out whom he wishes to serve’ under him, 
and We will pay attention to his recommendation. 
It he has no particular sugge.-stion to make; We; 
propose; sending out Majeir General Aimed 
Claike, Charles* Stuart and Balfour. If this 
arrangeme-nt tak»;s plate;, I shall propose to the; 
King to give you a I >iscre;tionary l’lnvri’ to 
reiniijn ter come as you ple:use-, a.nd i( your deter 
lyination shall lx; to come home- We must 
eneleayour to keep a l’lace open for you in hi.in 
ders. Hut if things have; taken a favourable turn 
with you perhaps with so much assistance-, you 
may cluise to remain where you are-. 

\ bur last affair has coven us great Concern 
and certainly ve;ry great apprehensions for the 
Place. As '.on are silemt as to all the officers 
high and Low I cannot help ent< rtaining my own 
Suspicions that the Rashness was not merely of 
the common soldiers. But as you have not told 
me your observations I shall keep my suspicions 
to myself. We have a report that you have since; 
had a .success at Cape Brun. The delay of the 
Austrians to send their promised 5,000 Men has 
put us out of all temper, but not so much as that 
of Sir -Robert Boyd in keeping back the' troops 
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he was ordered to send. If things are all'still 
safe, # I hope the Reinforcement of Piedmontese 
which we understand you have got,, with the 
additional troops from Gibraltar, and the 5,000 
Austrians at last agreed to as you will see by the 
official Dispatch which comes with*this, wiU*put 
you* much at your ease. 

1 have nothing further to detain ypu with, 
Ever yours, 

Henry Dundas! 

Lieutenant (Itmenil Durulas. 


Ilniry Danilas to Lieutenant-General Dii'idas. 

1 

[ Drivat <■] 


Whitehall, S March, 1794 . 

Mv hear David, * 

My long silence must have surprised 
you. The fact is that (or near two months we 
have been in the daily intention of sendi’ng dis¬ 
patches to the Mediterranean, but partly from 
the- fluctuation ot embarassing circumstances 
which have arisen at Genoa, and partly'from the 
hopes of hearing further as to Your Measures 
respecting Corsica, we have postponed 'till now 
writing either to Lord Hood, Sir Gilbert Elliott, 
or Yourself. Even my present letter must be a, 
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very short one, for it would take a Ream of paper 
to write all I have to say to you. But I,must 
write thesy few-lines merely to say that You have 
piven Yourself a "neat deal of unnecessary trouble 
in writing anything to me exculpatory of yourself 
for there is riot one particle ol your Conduct that 
has not merited and met with perfect approbation. 
If I have any doubts respecting any other quarter, 

I shall reserve' them for future discussion, when 
we ran do it freely, and with unreserved discus¬ 
sion. As to Lord IMulprave, \ on do him injustice <- 
if you suppose that lie has piven any unfavo/able 
impVessions : In truth lie has piven me none at 
all, for 1 clearlv saw on his first arrival here, that 
he had come home not in "nod humour. As 

,T* . 

noth ini’ could be more •unwarranted. 1 Look no 
notice of it, but it certainly rather tended to keep 
hack that freedom of communication which would 
otherwise h?ive taken place. 

'In the first letter I had from \ on after the 
evacuation C, Toulon, You expressed a W ish to 
be relieved from Your present Situation, ami to 
be allowed leave to remain m Italy for the re 
establishment of your health. I have taken no 
st,eps in consequence of that representation, f<v it 
soon appeared that there was a prospect of some 
operations, probably successful one-,, apninst 
Corsica/ and it would have been wronp under 
they; circumstances to have sent out any person* 
to supercede You. \Ye hope soon to hear what 

353 ^ 
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bashapperied at Corsica, and when that is 6verw 
I shg.ll then concert with Sir William Faucet* 
what is best for You, and shall afet accordingly. .1 
In the mean time I remain, 

My dear David, 

Yours very sincerely, 

T . < Henry Dundas. 

Lieutenant-General Dundas. 

C Sir David Dundas (1735-1820) did mot 
become heutttiant-generaf till 1797; he became- 

maj^r-general in 1790. At Toulon he held 
brevet rank.] 
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